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CONTINUING CRISIS IN FOSTER CARE: ISSUES 
AND PROBLEMS 



f WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committee met pursuant to call at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller [chair- 
man of the Select Committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Boggs, Wheat, 2vans, 
Skaggs, Coats, Durbin, Weiss, Hastert, Grandy, Johnson, and Pack- 
ard. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Karabelle Pizzigati, 
professional staff; Ellen O'Connell, secretary; Spencer Hagen Kelly, 
minority research staff; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. We are meeting today to continue 
tne Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families' examina- 
tion of children placed out of their homes in *,he custody of the 
State. 

This hearing will focus specifically on the foster care system 
which is intended to provide temporary homes for children, most 
frequently victims of abuse o; neglect, when their own families are 
incapable of providing suitable parental supervision. Foster care is 
a subject of deep personal importance to me. 

A dozen years ago, I initiated an intensive investigation of our 
nation's foster care program. That query began when an official of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare admitted to me 
that the government had no idea where many of the 500,000 foster 
children were living, what services they were receiving, or whether 
any serious attempt wac being made to reunite them with their 
. lamilies. 

The role of the government was limited; we paid the bill, often 
for warehousing children Li institutions and inappropriate settings, 
without services, without accountability, without any significant ef- 
1 forts to address whatever catastrophe had driven them into this 

Dickens-ian disaster of a system. 

We heard stories of children taken from their homes, shipped 
hundreds of miles away to other states where they were kept for 
months, or even years, in unlicensed and unsuitable places. And we 
responded. 

In 1980, Congress enacted P.L. 96-272, which established strict 
accountability mandates and legal safeguards tor foster children 

(l) 
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and their parents. And this reform law, for the first time in our 
nation's history, used Federal funds to promote permanency and 
adoptions rather than to prolong indeterminate foster care. 

We knew when we wrote P.L. 96-272 that tne reforms it mandat- 
ed would only work under two circumstances. First, that adequate 
services and review procedures were available to reduce the need 
for and the duration of placement. Second, that there be vigorous 
enforcement of the legal safeguards and oversight of the program 
by the Department of Health and Human Services. 

Today, nearly seven years after enactment of the reform law, we 
are revisiting the continuing crisis in foster care of which I warned 
a decade ago. 

Despite evidence of progress in the early eighties, according to 
hearings by this committee, the number of children in foster care 
has once again begun to grow. The committee's recent report, 
"Abused Children in America: Victims of Official Neglect," shows 
that reports of child abuse and neglect jumped nearly 55 percent 
between 1981 and 1985, creating additional pressures on the foster 
care system. 

In addition, homeless families are often forced to place their chil- 
dren in foster care because shelters are rarely set up to accommo- 
date them. And children born to drug dependent parents, too ill or 
unprepared to properly care for them, have begun to enter the 
foster care system. 

From New York to California, severe strains are subjecting-chil- 
dren in the foster care system to abuses. Contrary to the intent of 
P.L. 96-272, to promote preventive services or adoption where serv- 
ices fail, too many abused and neglected children continue to be 
placed in foster homes indefinitely. 

A recent "New York Times" series detailed the abysmal condi- 
tion of the foster care program in New York City, a condition exac- 
erbated by the failure of government at al 1 levels to respond to the 
severe crises confronting children: drugj, physical and sexual 
abuse, teen pregnancy, and poverty. 

As the "Times" notes, the foster care system, far from serving its 
intended purpose as a refuge from parental neglect, has become in 
far too many instances a breeding ground for crime and homeless- 
ness. 

In California, we are finding overloading of the system with chil- 
dren never intended for foster care, for the single purpose of reduc- 
ing state costs by qualifying otherwise ineligible children for Feder- 
al reimbursements. 

It is clear that no law can work well without vigorous enforce- 
ment by responsible administrators. The shortcomings in the New 
York and California systems may well be traced back to the ab- 
sence of that vigorous oversight. 

We are going to make this system work. Today we a continuing 
the process of uncovering the shortcomings and putting the system 
back together so that it will serve the families and the children 
who depend upon it. 

It will take vigorous oversight and accountability; it will take 
more adequate resources for services, for reviews, for decent pay- 
ments to foster families, and for well-trained staff. If anyone be- 
lieves that it is cheaper to deny those services, I suggest they 
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review the current state of an underfunded foster-care program 
and contemplate the long-term costs to the children, the families, 
and to this society of permitting the current crisis to continue for 
another generation. 
[Prepared statement of Congressman George Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of California, and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

We are meeting today to continue the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families' examination of children placed out of their homes, in the custody of the 
state. 

This hearing will focus specifically on the foster care system, which is intended to 
provide temporary homes for children— most frequently, victims of abuse or ne- 
glect—when their own families are incapable of providing suitable parental supervi- 
sion. 

Foster care is a subject of deep personal importance to me 

A dozen years ago, I initiated an intensive investigation of our Nation's foster 
care program. That query began when an official of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare admitted to me that the government had no idea where many of 
the 500,000 foster children were living, what services they were receiving, or wheth- 
er any serious attempt was being made to reunify them with their families 

The role ot the government v as limited: we paid the bill, \en for warehousing 
children in institutions and inappropriate settings, without services, without ac- 
countability, without any significant efforts to address whatever catastrophe had 
driven them into this Dickens-ian disaster of a system. 

We heard stories of children taker from their homes, shipped hundreds of miles 
away from home, to other states, where they were kept for months, or even vears, 
in unlicensed and unsuitable places. 

And we responded. In 1980, Congress enacted PL. 96-272, which established strict 
accountability mandates and legal safeguards for foster children and their parents. 
And this «form law, for the first time in our Nation's history, used federal funds to 
promote permanency and adoptions rather than to prolong indeterminate foster 
care 

We knew, when we wrote P.L. 96-272, that the reforms it mandated would only 
work under two circumstances: first, that adequate services and review procedures 
were available to reduce the need for, and the duration of, placement. 

Second, that there be vigorous enforcement of the legal safeguards and oversight 
of the program by the Department of Health and Human Services 

Today, nearly seven years after enactment of the reform law, we are revisiting 
the continuing crisis in foster care of which I warned a decade ago. 

Despite evidence of progress in the early 1980s, according to hearings by this 
Committee, the number of children in foster care has once again begun to grow. The 
Committee's recent report, "Abused Children in America: Victims of Official Ne- 
glect," shows that reports of child abuse and neglect jumped nearly 55% between 
1981 and 1985, creating additional pressures on the foster care system In addition, 
homeless famihes are often forced to place their children in foster care because she 1 - 
ters are rarely set up t~> accommodate them And children born to drug dependent 
parents, too ill or unprepared to properly care for them, have begun to enter the 
foster care system. 

From New York to California, severe strains are subjecting children in the foster 
care system to abuses. Contrary to the intent of P.L. 96-272 to promote preventive 
services or adoption where services fail, too many abused and neglected children 
continue to he placed in foster homes indefinitely. And children of drug-dependent 
parents too often are relegated to hospital wards rather than caring homes. These 
problems have recurred not because of any serious flaw in the law itself, but be- 
cause of a failure by the Reagan Administration, state governments, and the Con- 
gress to make the necessary investments which would reduce the trauma, and the 
cost, of foster care. 

A recent New York Times series detailed the abysmal condition of the foster care 
program in New York City— a condition exacerbated by the failure of government 
at all levels to respond to the severe crises confronting children: drugs, physical and 
sexual abuse, teen pregnancy, and poverty As the Times notes, the foster care 
system, far from serving if intended purpose as a refuge from parental neglect, has 
become in far too many ; istances a breeding ground for crime and homelessness. 
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I have just completed an extensive investigation into California's foster care 
system which uncovered abuses as serious, bvi different from those reported in New 
York 

In California, we are finding overloading of the system with children never in- 
tended for foster care— for the single purpose of reducing state costs by qualifying 
otherwise ineligible children for federal reimbursements. In one facility w stud- 
ied — an out-of-state desert camp hundreds of miles from the children's homes and 
unlicensable by California— we found few children receiving the services and legal 
protections mandated by federal law. 

That highly critical review of the enforcement of the foster care law, I should 
point out, was conducted by HHS' Regional Office in California— the same agency 
charged with enforcing *he law. While I am distressed at the widespread abuses doc- 
umented by HHS and GAO, in a related report, I want to congratulate the Regional 
Office for its work, which I believe demonstrates the commitment of the regional 
personnel to improve this system. 

It is clear that no law can work we M without vigorous enforcement by responsiole 
administrators. The shortcomings in the New \ ork and California systems may well 
be traced back to the absence of that rigorous oversight. In New York, there have 
been 6 administrators for the office which supervises the footer care program during 
the last 9 years. In California, the Governor left vacant the cabinet position which 
operates the foster care program for more than a year. And we have just learned 
that yet another change in administrators is about to occur at the federal level. 

We are going to make this system work. Today, we are continuing the process of 
uncovering the shortcomings and putting the system back together <jo tnat it will 
serve the families and the children who depend upon it. 

It will take vigorous oversight and accountability— and it will take mor j adequate 
resources— for services, for reviews, for decent payments to foster families, and for 
well-trained staff. If anyone believes that it is cheaper to deny those services, I sug- 
gest they review the current state of an underfunded foster care program, and con- 
template the long-term costs to the children, the families, and to this society of per- 
mitting the current crisis to continue for another generation 

Children in Foster Care— A Fact Sheet 

NUMBERS OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE INCREASING AFTER SIGNIFICANT DECL'NE 

The estimated average monthly number of children in AFDC foster care in FY 
1987, 109,000, was the highest of any year since 1»80. (Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, April, 1987) 

In 1977, an estimated 500,000 children were in foster care, dropping to 269.(00 by 
1983. In 1984, the number of children in foster care rose by 2.6 percent to 276,000. 
(Department of Health and Human Services [DHHS], August, 1986) 

Between 1980 and 1984, state foster care trends varied widely. Twenty-two states 
showed an increase [e.g., California (40 percent); Illinois '26 percc nt)], while in 29 
states the number of children in foster care decreased [New York (-36 percent); 
Florida (-35 percent); District of Col umbia (-21 percent)]. (DHH C August, 1986) 

In New York City, 23,657 children were in care in 1977, declining to 16,230 in 
1983 Currently 17,500 children are in care, with furtner increases expected (NYC 
Human Resources Administration, Office of Special Services for Children, 1987) 

In San Francisco, approximately 2400 children were in foster care in 1986, com- 
pared to 1400 in 1985. Referrals continue to nse, as does the severity of the offenses 
requiring intervention, and the number of petitions Hied (Grandin, Interagency 
Committee on Abuse and Neglect, Mayor's Advisory Council on Children, Youth, 
and Families, San Francisco, 1986) 

INCREASING NUMBER OF INFANTS, CHILDREN AT RISK OF OUT-OF-HOME PLACEMENT 

In a survey of the 50 States and the District of Columbia, the number of children 
reported to have been abused or neglected rose 55 percent between 1P81-85 Be- 
tween 1984 and 1985 alone, child abuse reports increased nearly 9 percent In addi- 
tion, many States reported increasingly more serious and complex cases. (Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. " Abused Children: Victims of Official 
Neglect", [hereafter cited as Select Committee], 1987) 

In Los Angeles County, dependency petition filings due to excessive drug use by a 
parent increased 1100 percent, from 241 to 2857 cases between 1981 and 1986. De- 
pendency petition filings due to drug ingestion of minors or infants in drug with- 
drawal increased 933 percent over the same five year period In 1986, substance 
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abuse related referrals repret .ited 21 percent of the total 20,096 filings. (Mcintosh, 
Select Committee hearing, "AIDS and Young Children: Emerging Issues," 1987) 

In 1985, 1230 live births with drug involvement were reported to the New York 
City Department of Health, a rate of 10.4 per 1,000 live births— up from 7.9 per 
1,000 in 1983. (NYC Department of Health, 1986) 

In the New York City public hospitals in November 1986, approximately 100 chil- 
dren age 0 to 2 were awaiting foster care placement; another 50 children were 
awaiting court or social services determination on appropriate disposition; and 30 

* more children over age 2 were awaiting placement or disposition. Between 50 and 60 
percent of infants awaiting placement for at least ten days had mothers who were 
drug abusers. (NYC Health and Hospitals Corporation, 1986) 

As many as 50 percent of homeless youth seeking housing in New York City shel- 
ters had a history of foster care placement. (Shaffer and Caton, "Runaway and 

* Homeless Youth in New York," 1984) 

California shelters are experiencing increased admissions of infants and younger 
children. For example, one country reports that 40 percent of their shelter children 
are under 6 years of age; another county has over 100 infants in shelter care with 
the majority diagnosed as failure to thrive or having drug-dependent mothers. (Chil- 
dren's Research Institute of California [CRIC], 1985) 

CHILD FATALITIES RISE 

The estimated number of child deaths due to maltreatment increased by 29 per- 
cent from 1985 to 1986, in contrast, to a 2 percent decline in the number of child 
deatbs between 1984 and 1985. (National Committee for the Prevention of Child 
Abuse, 1987) 

Comparison of seven California counties' mortality statistics on foster care and 
emergency shelter children showed that San Francisco ranked fifth in population, 
third in total number of children in foster care, fifth in emergency shelter care ad- 
missions, but first in number and rate of deaths per 1,000 children in foster care 
during the study period. ("Deaths of Children in Foster Care and Emergency Shelter 
Care, A Preliminary Report," Mayor's Committee on Foster Care, San Francisco, 
California, August, 1986; 

New York City's review of child fatalities occurring in families previously known 
to the division of Special Services for Children revealed a marked increase in the 
number of fatalities during 1986 which were clrarly due to established parental or 
caretaker abuse. In 1985 there were nine such c.3es; in 1986 there were at least 14. 
(NYC Human Resources Administration, 1987) 

STATES UNABLE TO KEEP PACE WITH NEEDS TO PREVENT PLACEMENT AND TO PROVIDE 
PERMANENT HOMES FOR CHILDREN 

In 27 of 31 States reporting complete information in response to a survey regard- 
ing child protection and child welfare services, resources to serve abused a 'd ne- 
glected children declined in real terms, or failed to keep pace with rapidly increas- 
ing reports of child abuse. (Select Committee, 1987) 

Illinois reports a 43 percent reduction in licensed foster homes between 1983 and 
1986, from 7,007 down to 3,954. (Illinois Human Services Plan Phase II, Illinois 
Dept. of Children and Family Services, 1986) 

In California, the average length of stay for a child in shelter care is nearly 40 
days. Thus children are remaining for an extended period of time in a system de- 
signed to be temporary. (CRIC, 1985) 

In San Francisco, workers providing voluntary family support services vital to 
early intervention and prevention of child abuse are being transferred to outof- 
home placement units to assist in handling of increased caseloads. From May 1985 
+g May 1986 there was a 94 percent increase in the number of cases carried by 
1 workers in the Court Dependency Unit, reflecting a shift away from a prevention 

focus in the handling of the cases. (Grandin, 1986) 

Also in San Francisco, court delays and inadequate long-term placement resources 
are rep ul ting in increased lengths of stay in temporary shelter placements; current- 
ly the average young person stays in emergency shelter over two months before 
moving on. The time needed to resolve petitions increased 77 percent over last year. 
(Grandin, 1986) 

FAMILY PRESERVATION AND SUPPORT PROGRAMS REDUCE OUT-OP-HOME PLACEMENTS 

States identified child abuse prevention and treatment programs which, according 
to evaluations, have successfully prevented child abuse, reduced recidivism, im- 
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proved family functioning, avoided costly treatment and prevented placement of 
children in foster care. (Select Committee, 1987) 
For example: 

District of Columbia.— Since its inception in October 1985, the "Preventive Family 
Counseling Program 1 ' has provided services to 40 families. The program prevented 
placement of 141 children at imminent risk of removal; only seven children were 
recommended for foster care placement. 

Florida.— The 'Intensive Crisis Counseling Programs" (ICCP) served 107 families 
with 302 children., Of the 196 target children seen only five had been removed by 
the State at the time ICCP services were terminated (a 97 4 percent success rate). 
Ninety-two of these familes were still intact. Follow-up at one, three, and six 
months showed 85.7, 65.5 and 80.0 percent success rates. A conservative estimate in- 
dicates that a single ICCP with 3.5 full-time equivalent therapists may net the state 
$619,290 in avoided placement costs. y 

Nebraska.— The 'intensive Services Project" served 34 high-risk families during 
its first year. In 86 percent of the cases (24 of the first 28 cases), placement was 
averted. A revised and extended version of this project, "Home-Based Family-Cen- 
tered Services", decreased the number of children placed out of the home by 10 per- 
cent in its first two years. In its first year, therapists reunified or prevented place- 
ment in 90.4 percent of the 248 families they saw 

Rhode Island.— "Comprehensive Emergency Services" (CES), using parent aides, 
respite care and early diversionary services, prevented foster care placements in 92 
percent of its cases and prevented intervention by the Department of Children and 
Their Families in 83 percent of its cases. Cost-effectiveness analyses indicate that 
CES may save the State over $3 million in averted foster care placements. 

Virginia.— Of the 715 children at risk of placement who were treated by the "Pre- 
placement Preventive Services Program," which provides family structured therapy 
and/or home-based services, only 7 percent were removed, and these children re- 
mained in placement for a shorter duration than other foster care children. Sixty- 
nine percent of the 391 families improved in overall family functioning. The average 
cost to prevent placement is $1,214, while the average annual cost for foster care is 
$11,173 and for a residential facility is $22,025. 

Chairman Miller. I'd like to recognize the ranking minority 
member, Congressman Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have a formal 
opening statement. I think that this is an important hearing. An 
ongoing hearing in terms of making sure that we have sufficient 
oversight and accountability of the foster care system, and I appre- 
ciate you calling this hearing. 

ril ask the customary two weeks for myself and other members 
of the committee to submit additional views to the record. I look 
forward to the testimony of the witnesses today. 

Foster Cam Minority Fact Sheet 



INTRODUCTION 

Foster care involves the provision of full-time substitute care for children outside 
of their parental homes. 

Children generally enter the foster care system in one of two ways: either their 
parents voluntarily piece them in foeter care, because they cannot meet the chil- 
dren's needs; or the state removes them from homes determined to be abusive or 
neglectful. Some children also enter foster care through the juvenile justice system. r 

Foster care is intended as a temporary arrangement which terminates as soon as 
the children are able to return to live with their parents or can be freed for adop- 
tive placement. However, in many instances children remain in foster care over 
many years, and may change foster homes many times, without either desirable end 
result. 

The reasons for this situation are many and complex. Many children who enter 
the foster care system are older, or they may be minority or biracial, or have physi- 
cal, mental, or behavioral problems which lessen their adoptabilty." Also, a child 
cannot be placed tor adoption unless the biological parents consent or their parental 
rights are terminated; and courts may be reluctant to sever tb° ties of » biological 
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parent who cannot properly care for a child but who is nevertheless sincerely inter- 
ested in doing so. 

At times changes in foster care placement are made because the foster parents 
can no longer provide the proper level of care. However, for many years changes 
were routinely made regardless of the suitability of the placment, as it was thought 
that such changes were required so that the child not become too attached to the 
foster parents, to the detriment of the birth or adoptive parents. 

However, it is becoming increasingly recognized that it is usually in a child's best 
interest to have continuity of care, either with the biological parents, the foster par- 
ents, or in an adoptive home. Thus the current emphasis is on permrnency plan- 
ning, to provide the desired stability in each foster child's life. 

STATISTICS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Some, but not all, of the children in foster care receive federal AFDC assistance. 
An estimated 102,000 children (average monthly number) were in AFDC foster care 
in FY 86. (CRS IB86055) (see discussion infm) 

It is difficult to obtain information on non-AFDC (and thus overall) foster care 
placements. The most recent and complete data on foster care programs adminis- 
tered by state and local child welfare agencies has been gathered by the American 
Public Welfare Association (APWA) through its Voluntary Cooperation information 
System (VCIS). (WMCP 99:14) However, individual states may report the same data 
in different ways (e.g., some count placements with relatives, while others do not), 
so even this data it not comprehensive. (S. Prt. 99-58) 

VCIS figures ; ndicate that in FY 83: 447,000 children were served; 269,000 chil- 
dren were in foster care at the end of the fiscal year; 184,00 children entered foster 
care during that year; and 178,000 (or approximately 40 percent of the 447,000 chil- 
dren served by the foster care system) were discharged from care. (WMCP 99:14) 

Of those children who left foster care, information from the 28 stales which sup- 
plied this specific information indicates that: 56.3 percent were reunified or placed 
with a parent, relative or caretaker; 11.5 percent were placed for adoption or were 
adopted; 9.4 percent reached the age of majority; and 20.4 percent left for other rea- 
sons (running away, incarceration, marriage, death, discharged to another agency, 
legal guardianship established), (id.) 

39 percent of the children who entered foster care in FY 83 were 13 years of age 
or -)lder; and nearly one-half (48.4 percent) or 130,000 of the children in care at the 
end of FY 83 were 13 years of age or older. 

Nearly 70 percent of the children in foster care at the end of FY 83 were in foster 
family homes, rather than in group care or an institution, (id.) 

The median length of stay in foster care for children in care at the end of FY 83 
was 1.6 years, (id.) 

At the end of FY 82, 35 percent of all children in foster care had been there less 
than one year; 27 percent had been there 1 to 2 years; 16 percent had been there 3 
to 5 years; and 22 percent had been there for more than 5 years. (S. Prt. 99-58) 

In FY 84, an average of 11,770 children each month received payments under the 
federal Adoption Assistance Act. (id.) 

In some cases foster care payments far exceeded those paid to welfare mothers 
with the same number of children. In the District of Columbia, a mother of two chil- 
dren draws $364 per month, while a foster parent receives nearly twice that amount 
($9.53 per day for each child under 12, and $9.95 per day for each child over 12, 
supplemented for special circumstances which require increased expenditures). 
(However, the welfare mother may be eligible for other types of assistance, such as 
food stamps.) (Information received from B.C. Office of Public Assistance and Foster 
Care Office, Department of Human Resources) 

OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL LAW 

Federal funding, especially for AFDC-eligible children in foster care, was first 
made available in 1961 under title IV-A of the Social Security Act. The program 
has undergone many changes since that time, including major revisions contained 
in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (AACWA) (Pub. L. 96.272). 
(CRS Rept. 86-603) 

The AACWA transfsrred AFDC foster care to a newly<reated title IV-E of the 
Social Security Act and changed the funding mechanisms to provide linkage? be- 
tween the foster care program and the chila welfare services program under title 
IV-B of that Act. It also established a new entitlement program under title IV-E 
for adoption assistance payments to parents who require such assistance in order to 
adopt AFDC- or SSI-eligible children with "special needs." (id.) 
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PERMANENCY PLANNING 

Although designed to provide temporary care, most footer systems find that many 
of the children who enter their programs remain for exterded periods. In the past, 
little thought was given to the possibly adverse effects of moving a child from one 
foster home to another; in fact, such transfers were deemed desir~Me s0 that the 
child did not become too attached to the foster parents. This U ch "horror 

stories" as that of a 17 -year-old gin who was moved 26 time* *er 11 year 

stay in foster care, and who faced the prospect of being on 1. within a few 

months (when she turned 18) with no high school diploma or pi. for her future. 
(Abboud) 

Over the past leveral years, however, it has become increasingly apparent that a 
child's best interest most frequently lies in a permanent care situation, be that with 
the parents in tl. c family home (the most desirable situation), in an adoptive home, 
or in Jiotho" long-term setting. (This approach u» mandated by the federal n c option 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act discussed ivfra). 

Although adoption is a!so viewed as a desirable alternative, many foster children 
are older (nearly hali are over 13) or have other special circumstances which c«ji 
make adoptive placement difficult. (S. Prt. 99-58) Some children do not function 
well in adoptive placements, but do well in long-term foster care. (Krymow) Finally, 
legal obstacles may exist to freeiir children for adoption in those cases where the 
birth parents do not voluntarily agree to such placement. (Horowitz and Davidson) 

It has been suggested that the aster childs right to a stable and permanent set- 
ting should at times outwe^ the birth parents objections to adoptive placement. 
(Heger) On the other hand, it ^ .y be possible for the biological '-mily to work with 
the foster family, to establish an expanded family unit. (Watson) 

As a precondition of participating in the federal AFDC program, states must p™- 
vide foster care for AFDGeligible children. States are entitled to matching funds fo. 
maintenance payments made for such child re r in foster care family homes or child 
care institutions housing up to 25 persons, at the rate of eaca state's Medicaid 
matching rate (which averages about 54% nati >nally). These payments may be 
made ; f the child is removed from the home pursuant to a judicial decree; or, in 
some instances, where the child is voluntarily placed in foster care, (id) 

In addition, the Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985 
(COBRA) (Pub. L. 99-272) established a new program to ease the transition to inde- 
pendent living of AFDC foster children aged *6 or over by, e.g., helping such chil- 
dren complete their high school education or obtain vocational training, (id) 

An estimated 102,000 children (the avp **ge monthly number) were in AFDC 
foster care in FY 86. (CFS IB86055) 

To date, $637 million has been appropn 1 for foster care for FY 87, including 
$45 million for the newly-established indent ide.;t living program, (id ) 

However, there is a "shortfall" of $165 million in the title IV-E account, of which 
$127 is related to the foster care program and $38 million to the adoption assistance 
program. The shortfall is the result of the failure to enact an FY 86 supplemental 
appropriation. 

The Administration is proposing to make up this shortfall by re programming the 
entire appropriation ($45 million) from the independent living program; reprogram- 
ming $22.5 million out of the FY 87 appropriation of $222.5 million in title IV-B 
child welfare services; ^programming $11.1 million out of aging research; transfcr- 
ing $5.54 in obligated Social Services Block Grant (SSBG) funds; and requesting new 
budget authority of $43 million. For the adoption assistance program, the entire $C8 
million request would come from unobligated SSBG funds. (States may at their dis- 
cretion, use SSBG funding to provide foster care and adoption ass Stance fundi. T .) 

The AACWA, which is codified at 42 U.S.C. sees. 670 to 675, requires the er 
. hment of a statewide program of services to avoid unnecessary foster care, an« 
"reasonable" efforts by the state welfare agency to prevent foster placement in each 
case. A state may not receive federal matching funds for any child coming into 
foster care unless there has been a judicial finding that the agency has made "rea- 
sonable' efforts to prevent foster placement. 

The Act also requires a statewide program of services i help reunify the family 
after a chil 1 has been placed in foster care. There must be a written case plan to 
facilitate reunification in those cases where this is viewed as the most favorable 
result, which plan is to be reviewed by a court or ad linistrative agency at least 
once every 6 months to insure that it is being fully implemented. 

As for children who cannot be returned to their families, the AACWA requires a 
statewide program of services to secure them alternative homes. 
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Within 18 months after a child has been placed in foster care, there must be a 
hearing to determine whether the child should be returned home, placed for adop- 
tion, or placed in another permanent home. 

As noted, adoption assistance Lay men ts are to be made available to adoptive par- 
ents to assure that children will not remain in foster care for finanical reasons 
alone. 

The Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) (25 U.S.C. sees. 1901 et seq.) provides special 
protection to Indian children in the context of foster care, guardianship, and adop- 
tion proceedings. The ICWA was passed in response to the large number of Indian 
children who were being placed in non-Indian foster and adoptive homes as the 
result of state intervention. It recognizes the right of Indian tribes and tribal courts 
t etain jurisdiction over Indian children in most situations. 

"boat » babies" 

A distressing recent development in this area is the increasing number of so- 
called "boarder babies," or infants who are left in hospitals because their parents 
are unable or unwilling to care for them. While this development is likely not limit- 
ed to New York City, recent news accounts have focused on the problem in hat 
city. 

Many of these babies are born to drug-addicted mothers, and thus must be detoxi- 
fied before they can be placed in foster nomea, while others have different problems 
(including AIDS). At some point, however, most become ready tc enter foster care; 
and remaining in a hospital after that time has potentially serious physical and 
emotional consequences. 

The average length of stay of a "boarder baby" is 30 days, but many remain in 
hospitals for months. Several hundred such babies are thought to be cared for in 
New York area hospitals, at a cost of between $300 and $800 a day ($9,000 to $24,000 
per month) for each. 

As long as the children require medical attention, their expenses are covered by 
Medicaid. Once they are ready for discharge, the State picks up the cost for the first 
10 days, and the city's Health and Hospitals Corporation pays the remainder. The 
total cost is thought to run mrny millions of dollars per year. 

In contrast, foster parent., are paid $255 per month, although this can increase to 
up to $800 per month for children with specU 1 needs. Over 4,000 prospective adop- 
tive parents have applied to care for the ''boarder babies," but placements have 
been proceeding slowly because it can take up to 6 months to investigate and evalu- 
ate a prospective foster home. 

The city has now instituted procedures to expedite placement, including a model 
program where placement can occur with day care workers or health professionals 
within 2 weeks. 

However, 2 infants recently died shortly after foster care placements, apparently 
because their foster parents did not properly follow the instructions they were given 
for their care. This demonstrates the importance of a thorough evaluation of pro- 
spective homes to insure that they are in fact suitable, a need which must be bal- 
anced against that of the "boarder babies" to receive outof-hospital care. 

LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 
(Source Horowitz and Davidaon, 1984) "Legal Rights of Children" 

The basic principle underlying permissible state intervention in the family is 
state involvement in the raising of children should be limited to that which is neces- 
sary to protect r child from harm. 

Many children who enter foster care are voluntarily placed by their parents. F ew 
legal safeguards accompany such placements, although an administrative hearing 
may be required at some point. 

If a child is placed in foster care pursuant to an abuse or neglect proceeding, addi- 
tional safeguards accrue, including mandatory hearings to protect parental rights 
and legal representation for the child. 

Foster children are entitled to certain services from the state. These include serv- 
ices necessary for proper maintenance of health and well-being while in foster care, 
as well as services related to planning for each child's future. 

Before a foster child can be placed for adoption, the biological parents nust con- 
sent to such placement, or their rights must be judicially terminated. In the absence 
of such termination, a court cannot remove a parent's right to consent to adoption 
and probably cannot indefinitely stop parental visits with the foster child. 

A termination of parental rights completely severs the parent's right to visit or 
communicate with the child and to receive information about the child. Due to the 
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seriousness of tnis action, all states require separate hearings based on a special pe- 
tition or motion. A parent who contests a proposed termination is entitled to a full 
adversarial hearing. 

Terminations are handled on a case-by-case basis based on the particular facts 
presented in each case. However, there are two general inquiries posed by most 
courts in making these determinations. 

The first inquiry is as to whether the child can or should be returned to the 
parent within a reasonable time. Factors indicating that the child cannot be re- 
turned include e .-erne parental disinterest (i.e., thf parent has demonstrated an 
unwillingness to take responsibility for the child); the parent's failure over time to » 
remedy the conditions which caused the separation; extreme or neglected abuse or 
neglect; parental incapacity to care for the child, if that condition will not improve 
over timr ..nd/or with services; and extreme deterioration of the parent-child rela- 
tionship, -he latter factor is usually considered in conjunction with one of the ^ 
others, but may be sufficient in and of itself, for example, if the child over a pro- 
longed period continuously displays hostility or terror towards the parent. 

The second inquiry is whether the termination is in the child's best interest. In 
other words, will it lead to a more secure and appropriate home for the child? 

Only if these two inquiries indicate that termination is appropriate by clear and 
convincing evidence will this action be taken. (The Supreme Court held in a 1982 
decision, Santosky v. Kramer, that the clear and convincing evidence standard, 
rather than the more easily met preponderance of the evidence standard) is appro- 
priate in parental right terminations because of the heavy penalty that such termi- 
nation imposes.) 

Although foster care is intended to be temporary, many foster parents adopt their 
foster children. Many state laws grant them a right to a hearing or other protec- 
tions before foster children are removed from their homes. Howev°- the Supreme 
Court declined to rule in a 1977 decision, Smith v. Organization of Faster Families 
for Equality and Reform (OFFER), that foster parents have a protected liberty inter- 
est entitled to constitutional due process protections (such as notice and a hearing 
prior to the children's removal), and most lower courts which have considered this 
question since that time have ruled that they do not have such an interest. 
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Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have no pre- 
pared statement. These are important, indeed I think critical hear- 
ings. 

The Subcommittee on Human Resources, which I chair, had an 
occasion in the course of the last year to look at the administration 
of the Office for Human Development Services and found the ad- 
ministration of that office to be less than exemplary. Til be inter- 
ested to see how it fits into a substantive aspect of the work that 
they're supposed to be doing. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Congressman Durbin. 

Mr. Durbin. Nothing at this time. 

Chairman Miller. The first panel will be made up of the Honor- 
able Dodie Livingston, who is the Commissioner of the Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth and Families with the Department of 
HHS, accompanied by Joseph Mottola, who is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for the Children— Administration for Children. Youth and 
Families; and Jane Burnley, who is the Associate Commissioner of 
the Children's Bureau for the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Welcome to the committee. We'll take you in the ordc*- in which 
I called your names, and your entire statement will be olaced in 
the record. You may proceed in the manner in which you're most 
comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DODIE LIVINGSTON, COMMISSIONER, AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, WASHINGTON, 
DC, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH MOTTOLA, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER, ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMI- 
LIES, DHHS, WASHINGTON, DC, AND JANE BURNLEY, ASSOCI- 
ATE COMMISSIONER, CHILDREN'S BUREAU, DHHS, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Ms. Livingston. Thank you very much, Congressman. We are 
very pleased to be here. As you noted, I am accompanied by rny 
Deputy Commissioner, Joseph Mattola, and Dr. Jane Burnley, the 
Associate Commissioner in charge of the Children's Bureau. 

As some of you probably know, Jane is leaving us effective 
Friday, but I brouprht her along because of her rxtensive expertise 
in this area and her very important leadership over the last two 
and a half years in our program at the Children s Bureau. 

We appreciate this opportunity to share with the committee the 
advances states have made in improving their foster care and adop- 
tion programs, and to describe the Department's role in the admin- 
istration of these and other programs for the protection of children. 

We are very well aware of your commitment to children and 
your role in the passage of Public Law 96-272. And we want you to 
know that although there are criticisms that we have, that we 
share that commitment and will try to do our best. 

We believe that Public Law 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act of 1980, passed by Congress more than six years 
ago, is one of the most important pieces of legislation ever passed 
for the protection of children. The goals of this legislation and the 
goals of the Department in administering this legislation are pre- 
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yention of unnecessary separation of the child from the parents, 
improved quality of care and services to children and their fami- 
lies; and permanent homes for children through reunification with 
their parents or through adoption. 

Our philosophy is that if possible children should stay with their 
parents. If they are already in foster care, they should be reunited 
with their parents. If children cannot stay with or be returned to 
their parents, they should be adopted. Therefore, in recent years, * 
we have put msgor emphasis on the prevention of foster care, the 
provision of family-based services, and the adoption of children 
with special needs. 

As you are aware, this landmark legislation, the Adoption Assist- r 
ance and CVd Welfare Act of 1980, established a new Title IV-E 
Foster Care and Adoption Assistance Program and amended Title 
IV-B, the Child Welfare Services Program, to help bring about 
changes in how children in foster care are served. 

Prior to this legislation, as you noted, thousands of children were 
stranded in the public foster care system with little hope of being 
reunited with their families or of having a permanent home 
through adoption or other permanency planning. ACYF is proud of 
the efforts states have made in the last six years to implement 
Public Law 96-272. 

Title IV-E of the Social Security Act is an entitlement program 
that provides payments to states for costs of foster care mainte- 
nance for eligible children placed in licensed or approved foster 
homes or child care : nstitutions. It also provides adoption assist- 
ance payments to i^milies who adopt an eligible special needs 
child. 

Special needs children include those who are older, emotionally, 
physically or mentally handicapped, of minority heritage, or part 
of a sibling group who should be placed together. Administrative 
and training costs are also allowable under Title IV-E. 

Title IV-B and Title IV-E contain a number of important and 
specific protections for children, both individual and systemic; to 
reduce the number of children entering foster care, emphasis is 
placed on using preventive services for families and children; to 
reduce the number of children in foster care, a State must estab- 
lish annual goals for reducing the number of children remaining in 
foster care over 24 months. 

To ensure that children do not drift in the foster care system and 
to reduce the length of time children remain in care, each child 
must have a case plan and the plan — one of the most important 
changes made in Title IV-B, however, was section 427, foster care 
protections required for additional Federal payments. States are 
eligible for incentive funds under section 427 if they implement a / 
statewide inventory of all children in foster care and a statewide 
information system, and establish procedures so that each child in 
foster care has a case review every six months and a dispositional 
hearing within 18 months to assure that children are not lost in the 
system and that the goal of permanency is being achieved. 

We can point to important and significant progress in meeting 
the goals of this legislation. Fewer children are in foster care. The 
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total number of children in foster care has decreased from an esti- 
mated 502,000 in 1977 to approximately 275,000 at the end of 1985. 

Shorter periods of foster care. In 1980, the median length of time 
a child spent in foster care was 27 months. By 1985, it was 18 
months, a decrease of approximately 33 percent. Recent data indi- 
cates that one-half of children leave within nine months and three 
out of four children leave within two years. 

More children are reunited with their families. In 1982, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of children leaving substitute care were reunit- 
ed. By 1985, 67 percent of the children leaving foster care were re- 
united with their families. 

Fewer children are in institutions. The number of children 
placed in institutions has decreased significantly from 70,280, or 14 
percent of the 502,000, in 1977, to 27,500, or 10 percent of 275,000, 
in 1985. 

More special needs children have been adopted. In FY 1985, an 
average of over 21,000 special needs children eligible for Federal re- 
imbursement were receiving adoption assistance payments per 
month. This has been a remarkable breakthrough since, less than a 
decade ago, many of these children were considered unadoptable. 

More children in permanent placements. In 1984, permanency 
outcomes were achieved for 83 percent of the 184,000 children who 
left foster care: two out of three children, 65 percent, were reunited 
with their families or relatives, nine percent were placed in adop- 
tive homes, and nine percent left foster care upon reaching the age 
of majority or emancipation. 

These indicators strongly suggest that state child welfare sys- 
tems are better managed and there is a more determined effort to 
keep children out of the foster care system. 

Now, on the Federal oversight I would like to describe some of 
the major oversight efforts that are currently underway in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, and specifically in the 
Office of Human Development Services. 

In our section 427 compliance reviews the Department verifies a 
state o eligibility for additional Title IV-B funds by reviewing state 
administrative procedures and a sample of case records. Reviews 
are conducted for the first year of state certification, the subse- 
quent year and every third year thereafter. 

In these compliance reviews we look for state implementation of 
the major protections required by statute, which are a statewide in- 
ventory of children, a statewide information system, a case plan for 
each child, a periodic review of the child's status in foster care 
every six months, and a dispositional hearing within 18 months of 
the placement and periodically thereafter. 

Currently, all but six states and jurisdictions are meeting these 
requirements and are receiving 427 funds. 

We conduct three types of Title IV-E financial reviews. These 
are important tools for managing these programs. We conduct fi- 
nancial reviews at the ^tate level both for the foster care mainte- 
nance payment program and the adoption assistance program. 

We have also begun reviews of state expenditures for administra- 
tive costs under Title IV-E because of the dramatic rise of adminis- 
trative costs charged to Title IV-E and the great disparity in ad- 
ministrative costs per child among states. 
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While the foster care and adoption reviews focus on the eligibil- 
ity of the child, the qualifications of the provider, and the amount 
of the foster care and adoption assistance payment, the administra- 
tive cost reviews examine whether the state is adhering to its ap- 
proved cost allocation plan. 

To date, we have conducted 37 foster care financial reviews, nine 
adoption assistance financial reviews, and seven administrative 
cost reviews. These reviews covered 77 percent of the children and 
69 percent of the claimed foster care dollars. Adoption assistance 
reviews covered 29 percent of the children and 33 percent of the 
claimed adoption dollars. 

In addition, where special problems or issues arise, we or the De- 
partment's Office of the Inspector General will conduct more in 
depth reviews. For example, the Inspector General is currently re- 
viewing claims from New York and California, states which have 
extremely large foster care populations and which require more ex- 
tensive time and work to complete the reviews. 

As indicated earlier, one issue of special concern to us is the tre- 
mendous growth of administrative costs in these programs. We 
have sent to Congress a legislative proposal to limit Federal match- 
ing of costs to states administering foster care and adoption assist- 
ance programs to 50 percent of maintenance costs. 

There are large variations among states in amounts claimed for 
administrative costs under foster care and adoption assistance. 
Foster care administrative cost claims for fiscal year 1985 were 
over 500 percent higher than such cost claims for fiscal year 1981. 
Sixteen states have increased administrative cost claims by over 
1,000 percent since fiscal year 1981. Four states claimed more for 
administrative costs than for maintenance payments in fiscal year 
1985. 

It appears that states are finding ways to refinance existing serv- 
ices through these entitlements and that the growth of administra- 
tive costs does not reflect increases in services, or improved man- 
agement. Because they are open-ended, administrative costs are ex- 
pected to continue to grow uncontrollably unless we do something 
now. 

Adoption assistance related administrative costs have a similar 
potential for growth. Accordingly, our legislative proposal aims to 
control this rapid growth in administrative cost claims without de- 
creasing payments made to families and institutions on behalf of 
children in care. 

Our legislative proposal also requests repeal of the Independent 
Living In tiative. We believe fiis new program is not necessary be- 
cause states have existing authority to use the $2.7 billion social 
services block grant funds and the Title IV-B child welfare services 
funds for the provision of these services. 

However, this proposal has not affected our implementation of 
the Independent Living Program. OMB has apportioned the funds 
for the program as the Department requested. We are ready to 
review applications as soon as they are submitted, and will dis- 
burse funds to the states as expeditiously as possible. Our goal is to 
award grants within 45 days after receipt of the complete 
application. 
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In order to make progress toward our goal of permanency for all 
children, we are using the full range of authorities available to us 
While Title IV-B and Title IV-E are important, equally important 
is the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act because of its 
emphapis on preventing the kinds of problems that lead to foster 
care placement. 

In addition, we use Child Abuse and Neglect Funds, adoption op- 
portunities grants, child welfare training funds, and child welfare 
research and demonstration projects to focus on critical issues in 
the field. 

Our major initiatives have centered on, one, how we cai prevent 
family disruption and improve family functioning; two, how we can 
improve the protective services system; and, three, how we can in- 
crease the likelihood that, once a child has been placed in foster 
care, he or she can be reunited with his or her femily or placed in 
an adoptive home. 

We have, as you know, we have a number of discretionary initia- 
tives underway, and they are included in the long testimony, so I 
won't review all of those now. 

In summary, we believe that real progress has been made in im- 
proving the foster care system in this country. However, we realize 
that there is always room for improvement. As we work with states 
and communities in this effort, we are aware that we all share a 
common goal, which is the protection— which is a protection and 
permanent home for every child. We pledge to work with the Con- 
gress to achieve this goal. 

Now we will be happy to take questions. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Dodie Livingston follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dodie Livingston, Commissioner, Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Famiues, Office of Human Development Services, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, Washington, DC, Accompanied by 
Joseph Mottola, Deputy Commissioner, Administration for Children, Youth, 
and Famiues, DHHS, Washington, DC, and Jane Burnley, Associate Commis- 
sioner, Children's Bureau, DDHS, Washington, DC 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee 

I AM PLEASED TO APPEAR HERE TODAY. I AM ACCOMPANIED BY 

Joseph Mottola* Deputy Commissioner for the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families and Dr. Jane II. Burnley, Associate 
Commissioner for the Children's Bureau. Although Dr. Burnley 
will be leaving the agency shortly, she is with us today because 
SHE has DETAILED knowledge of the programs we will be 
discussing. i appreciate this opportunity to share with the 
Committee the advances States have made in improving their 
foster care and adoption programs and to describe the 
Department's role in the administration of these and other 
programs for the protection of children. 

I BELIEVE THAT PUBLIC LAW %-272, THE ADOPTION ASSISTANCE AND 

Child welfare Act of 1980, passed by Congress more than six 
years ago, is one of the most important pieces of legislation 
ever passed for the protection of children. the goals of this 

LEGISLATION AND THE GOALS OF THE DEPARTMENT IN ADMINISTERING 
THIS LEGISLATION ARE ! 

o Prevention of unnecessary separation of the child from the 

PARENTS: 

o Improved quality of care and services to children and 

THEIR FAMILIES, AND 
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o Permanent homes for children through reunification with 

THEIR PARENTS OR THROUGH ADOPTION, 

Our philosophy IS that, if possible, children should stay with 

THEIR PARENTS; IF THEY ARE ALREADY IN FOSTER CARE, THEY SHOULD 
BE REUNITED WITH THEIR PARENTS; IF CHILDREN CANNOT STAY WITH OR 
BE RETURNED TO THEIR PARENTS, THEY SHOULD BE ADOPTED. 

Therefore, in recent yeaps, we have put major emphasis on the 

PREVENTION OF FOSTER CARE, THE PROVISION OF FAMILY-BASED 
SERVICES, AND THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS. 

AS YOU ARE AWARE, THIS LANDMARK LEGISLATION, THF ADOPTION 

Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1930, established a new 
Title IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance Program and 

AMENDED TITLE IV~B, THE CHILD WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAM, TO HELP 
BRING ABOUT CHANGES IN HOW CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE ARE SERVED. 

Prior to this legislation, thousands of children were stranded 

IN THE PUBLIC FOSTER CARE SYSTEM WITH LITTLE HOPE OF BEING 
REUNITED WITH THEIR FAMILIES OR OF HAVING A PERMANENT HOME 
THROUGH ADOPTION OR OTHER PERMANENCY PLANNING. ACYF IS PROUD OF 
THE EFFORTS STATES HAVE MADE IN THE LAST SIX YEARS TO IMPLEMENT 

P.L. 03-272. 




Title IV-E of the Social Security Act is an entitlement program 

THAT PROVIDES PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR COSTS OF FOSTER CARE 
MAINTENANCE FOR ELIGIBLE CHILDREN PLACED IN LICENSED OR APPROVED 
FOSTER HOMES OR CHILO CARE INSTITUTIONS. IT ALSO PROVIDES 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS TO FAMILIES WHO ADOPT AN ELIGIBLE 
"SPECIAL NEEDS" CHILD. SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN INCLUDE THOSE WHO 
ARE OLDER: EMOTIONALLY, PHYSICALLY OR MENTALLY HANDICAPPED: OF 
MINORITY HERITAGE: OR PART OF A SIBLING GROUP WHO SHOULD BE 
PLACED TOGETHER , ADMINISTRATIVE AND TRAINING COSTS ARE ALSO 
ALLOWABLE UNDER TITLE IV"E. 

Title IV-E and Title IV-E contain a number of important and 

SPECIFIC PROTECTIONS FOR CHILDREN, BOTH INDIVIDUAL AND SYSTEMIC! 

0 TO REDUCE THE NUMBER OF CHtLDREN ENTERING FOSTER CARE , 
EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON USING PREVENTIVE SERVICES FOR 
FAMILIES AND CHI LDRF N . 

0 TO REDUCE THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE , A STATE 
MUST ESTABLISH ANNUAL GOALS FOR REDUCING THE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN REMAINING IN FOSTER CARF OVER 24 MONTHS. 
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J TO ENSURE THAT CHILDREN DO NOT "DRIFT" IN THE FOSTER CArtE 

V- 

SYSTEM AND TO REDUCE THE LENGTH OF TIME CHILDREN REMAIN IN ' 
CA^E, EACH CHILD MUST HAVE A CASE PLAN AND THE PLAN MUST 
BE REVIEWED PERIODICALLY, 



One of the most important changes made in Title Iv-B however, 
was Section 427, Foster Care Protections Required for Additional 
Federal P yments, States are eligible for incentive funds under 
Section 427 if they implement a Statewide inventory of all 
children in foster care and a statewide information system, and 
establish procedures so that each child in foster care has a 
case review every six months and a dispositional (judicial) 
hearing within 18 months to assure that children are not lost in 
the system and that the goal of permanency is being achieved. 

we can point to important and significant progress in meeting 
the goals of this legislation: 

o Fewer chil dren are in foster carf , The total number of 

children in foster care has decreased from an estimated 

502,000 in 1077 to approximately 275,000 at the end of 
1085, 
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0 SHORTER PERIODS OF FOSTFR CARE . IN 1280, THE MEDIAN 
LENGTH OF TIME A CHILD SPENT IN FOSTER CARE WAS 27 
MONTHS. BY 1985, IT WAS 18 MONTHS, A DECREASE OF 
APPROXIMATELY 33 PERCENT. RECENT DATA INDICATES THAT 
ONE-HALF OF CHILDREN LEAVE WITHIN NINE MONTHS AND THREE 
OUT OF FOUR CHILDREN LEAVE WITH I N TWO YEARS. 

o More children are reunited with their families . In 1082, 

APPROXIMATELY 50 PERCENT OF CHILDREN LEAVING SUBSTITUTE 
CARE WERE REUNITED; BY 1985, 67 PERCENT OF THE CHILDREN 
LEAVING FOSTER CARE WERE REUNITED WITH THEIR FAMILIES. 

o Fewer children are in institutions . The number of 

CHILDREN PLACED IN INSTITUTIONS HAS DECREASED 
SIGNIFICANTLY— FROM 70,280 (14 PERCENT OF 502,000) IN 

1977, to 27,500 in (10 pepcent of 275,000) in 1935. 

o More special needs children are adopted . In FY 1985, an 
mVERAGE of over 21,000 "special needs" chuoren eligible 
for Federal reimbi "jsement were receiving adoption 
assistance payments per month. this has been a remarkable 
breakthrough since, less than a decade ago, many of these 
children wepe considered "unadoptabl e . " 
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0 HORF CHILD REN IN PERMANENT Pi ACFMF NT^ . \U 1984, 

PERMANENCY OUTCOMFS WERE ACHF IV C D FOR 8 7 PERCENT OF THE 
134,000 CHILDREN WHO LEFT FOSTF* CARE: TWO OUT OF THREE 
CHILDREN (053) WE RE REUNITFD WITH THE 12 FAMILIES OR 
RELATIVES, NINF PFRCENT WFRE PLACED IN ADOPTIVE HOMES, AND 
NINE PERCENT LEFT FOSTE* CARE UPON REACHING THE AGE OF 
MAJORITY OR EMANCIPATION. 

THESE INDICATORS STRONGLY SUGGEST THAT STATE CHILD WELFARE 
SYSTEMS ARE BETTER MANAGED AND THFRE IS A MORF OF TEPMI NE D EFFORT 
TO KEFP CHILDREN OUT OF THF FOSTER CAPE SYSTEM. 

FEDERAL 0V r RSTr,HT 

I WOULD LIKE TO DESCRIBF SOME OF THF MAJO" OVFRSIGHT EFFORTS 
CURRENTLY UNDFRWAY IN THE DFPARTMFNT AND IN THE OFFICE OF HUMAN 

Development Servicfs. 
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Section f 42 7 Compliance Rfvifws 

In our Section 'i27 compliance reviews, the Pfpartment verifies a 
State's fligibili *y for additional Title IV-B funds by reviewing 
State administrative procedures and a sample of case records, 
rfvifws are conducted for thf fir. \ : ar of state cert i f i cation , 
thf subsfqufnt year t amd fvfry third yf» < thereafter. in th c sf 
compliant rfvifws* we look for s'fatf implementation of the 

MAJOR PROTECTIONS RFQUIRFD BY STATUTE: A STATEWIDE INVENTORY OF 
CM i L DRFN # A STATFWIDF INFORMATION S YSTFM / A CASE PLAN FOR EACH 
CHILD, PERIODIC RFVIFWS OF T HF CHILD'S STATUS IN FOSlER CARE 
FVFRY SIX MOTHS, AND A DISPOSITIONAL HFARING WITHIN 18 MONTHS 
OF ThF PLACEMENT AND PERIODICALLY THF °E AF TF R , CUPRFNTLY, ALL 
BUT SIX STATFS AND JURISDICTIONS ARF MEETING THE SF REQUIREMENTS 
AND RECEIVING SECTION M?7 FUNDS. 

Titlf IV-E Financial Rfvifws 

WE CONDUCT TH^FT TYPES OF TlTLF Iv~E FINANCIAL REVIEWS. THESE 
A»E IMPORTANT TOOLS rOR MANAGING THF SF PROGRAMS. WE CONDUCT 
FINANCIAL REVIEWS AT THF STATE LEVEL BOTH FO? THE FOSTER CARE 
MA INI. NANCE PAYMENT P?oriRAM AND THE ADOPTION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM . 
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We have also begun reviews of State expenditures for 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS UNDER TITLE IV'L BECAUSF OF THE DRAMATIC 
RISE OF ADMINISTRATIS COSTS CHARGED TO TITLE IV~E AND THE GREAT 
DISPARITY IN ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS PER CHILD AMONG STATES. WhIlE 
THF FOSTER CAR! AND ADOPTION REVIEWS FOCUS ON THE ELIGIBILITY OF 
THE CHILD, THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PROVIDER, AND THE AMOUNT OF 
THE FOSTER CARE AND ADOPTION ASSISTANCE PAYMENT, THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COST REVIEWS EXAMINE WHETHER THE STATE IS 
ADHERING TO ITS APPROVED CO^T ALLOCATION PLAN. 

TO DATE, WE>4AVE CONDUCTED V FOSTER CAPE FINANCIAL REVIEWS, 
NINE ADOPTION ASSISTANCE FINANCIAL REVIEWS AND SEVFN 
ADMINISTRATIVE COST REVIEWS. THESE REVIEWS COVERED 77 PERCENT 
OF THF CHILDREN AND SO PERCENT OF THE CLAIMED FOSTER CARE 
DOLLARS. ADOPTION ASSISTANCE REVIEWS COVERED 20 PERCENT OF THE 
CHILDREN AND 33 PERCENT OF THE CLAIMED ADOPTION DOLLARS. 

ADDITIONAL ACTIONS 

In ADDITION, WHERE SPFCIAl PROBlFMS or issues arise, we or the 
Department's Office of thf Inspector General will conduct more 
in-depth reviews. for example, the inspector general is 

CURRENTLY PEVIEWING CLAIMS FROM NEW YO^K AND CAL IFORNI A— STATES 
WHICH HAVE EXTRFMELY LARGE FOSTER CA?>E POPULATIONS AND WHICH 
REQUIRE MORE EXTENS1VF T1MF AND WORK TO COMPLETE THE REVIEWS. 
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Proposed Legislation 

AS INDICATED EARLIER, ONE ISSUE OF SPECIAL CONCERN TO US IS THE 
TREMENDOUS GROWTH OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS IN THESE PROGRAMS. WE 
HAVE SENT TO CONGRESS A LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL TO LIMIT FEDERAL 
MATCHING OF COSTS TO STATES ADMINISTERING FOSTER CARE AND 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS TO 50 PERCENT OF MAINTENANCE 
COSTS. T:^E ARE LARGE VARIATIONS AMONG STATES IN AMOUNTS 
CLAIMED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS UNDER FOSTER CA*E AND ADOPTION 
ASSISTANCE. FOSTER CARE ADMINISTRATIVE COST CLAIMS FOR FY 1385 

were over 500 percent higher than such cost claims for fy 1981. 
Sixteen States have increased administrative cost claims by over 

1,000 PERCENT SINCE FY 1931. FOUR STATES CLAIMED MORE FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS THAN FOR MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS IN FY 1985. 
IT APPEARS THAT STATES ARE FINDING WAYS TO REFINANCE EXISTING 
SERVICES THROUGH THESE ENTITLEMENTS AND THAT THE GROWTH OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS DOES NOT REFLECT INCREASES IN SERVICES, OR 
IMPROVED MANAGEMENT. BECAUSE THEY ARE OPEN-ENDED, 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS ARE EXPECTED TO CONTINUE TO GROW 
UNCONTROLLABLY UNLESS WE DO SOMETHING NOW. ADOPTION 
ASSISTANCE-RELATED ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS HAVE A SIMILAR POTENTIAL 
FOR GROWTH . ACCORDINGLY, OUR LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL AIMS TO 
CONTROL THIS RAPID GROWTH I N ADMINISTPATIVE COST CLAIMS WITHOUT 
DECREASING PAYMENTS MADE TO FAMlLlFS AMD INSTITUTIONS ON BEHAlF 
OF CHILDREN IN CARE . 
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Our legislative proposal also requests repeal of the Independent 
Living Initiative. We believe this new program is not necessary 
bfcause States have existing authority to use the $2.7 billion 

SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT FUNDS AND THE TITLE IV-B CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES FUNDS FOR THE PROVISION OF THESE SERVICES. 
HOWFVER, THIS PROPOSAL HAS NOT AFFECTED OUR IMPLEMENTATION OF 

the Independent living program. OMB has apportioned the funds 

FOR THE PROGRAM AS THE DEPARTMENT REQUESTED. WE ARE READY TO 
REVIEW APPLICATIONS AS SOON AS THEY ARE SUBMITTED, AND WILL 
DISBURSE FUNDS TO THE STATES AS EXPEDITIOUSLY AS POSSIBLE. OUR 
GOAL IS TO AWARD GRANTS WITHIN 45 DAYS AFTER RFCEIPT OF THE 
COMPLETE APPLICATION. 

PRIORITY ISSUES AND INITIATIVES 

In order to make progress towat our GOAL of PFRMANFNCY for All 

CHILDREN, WE ARE USING THE FULL RANGF OF AUTHORITIES AVAIlABlE 

to us. Whilf Titlf IV-D (Child Welfare Sfhvicfs) and Title IV-E 
(Foster Carf and Adoption Assistance) arf important, equally 

IMPORTANT IS THE CHILD ABUSE d RFVENTION AND TRFATMFNT ACT 
BFCAUSF OF ITS FMPHASIS ON PREVENTING THF KINDS OF PROBlFMS THAT 
LFAD TO FOSTER C ARF PLACEMENT, IN ADDITION, WE USE ChIlD ABUSF 

and ^Tglfct Funds, adoption opportunities grants, child wflfarf 

TRAINING FUNDS ND CHlL^ WE L F ARE RE SE A°CH AND DEMONSTRATION 
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PROJECTS TO FOCUS ON CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE FIELD. OUR MAJOR 
INITIATIVES HAVE CENTERED ON 1) HOW WE CAN PREVENT FAMILY 
DISRUPTION AND IMPROVE FAMILY FUNCTIONING, V HOW WE CAN IMPROVE 
THE PROTECTlVb SERVICES SYSTEM, AND 3) HOW WE CAN INCREASE THE 
LIKELIHOOD THAT, ONCE A CHILD HAS BEEN PLACED IN FOSTER CARE , HE 
OR SHE CAN BE REUNITED WITH HIS OR hER FAMILY OR PLACED IN AN 
ADOPTIVE HOME. THEREFORE, AT THIS TIME I WOULD LIKE TO BRIEFLY 
SUMMARIZE SOME OF OUR MAJOR DISCRETIONARY ACTIVITIES AND 
INITIATIVES. 

o Encouraging Prevention and Family Based S ervices 

In order to provide leadership and assistance to States, HDS 

HAS INITIATED A VARIFTY OF STRATEGIES TO ENCOURAGE EXPANSION 
OF PREVENTION ANT AMILY BASED SERVICES: 

— ACYF's National Resource Center on Family Based 

Services : The Resource Center has conducted Statewide 
training and provided technical assistance on family 
basfd services in more than 40 states and is 
disseminating resource i 4 ate rials to those statfs 
interested in passing legislation, developing programs, 
standards for sfrvices, or other activities to f ac i l itatf 

THE PROVISION OF FAMILY BASED SFRVICES. 
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The Centfr's approach to family based services is 

CHARACTERIZED BY A CAREFUL ASSESSMENT OF THE ENTIRE 
FAMILY, IDENTIFYING BOTH STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES FROM 
WHICH A CASE PLAN IS DEVELOPEP JOINTLY BY THE FAMIl* AND 
THE SOCIAL WORKER. MOST SERVICE DELIVERY IS IN THE FAMK Y 
HOME OVER A RELATIVELY SHORT TERM, FREQUENTLY THRtE MONTHS 

or less. Such services have been found to be very 

EFFECTIVF Ki PREVENTING THF NEED FOR OUT OF HOME 
PLACEMFNT, AND IN REDUCING RISKS TO CHILDREN. WHEN 
ADOLESCENTS ARE INVOLVED, THEY ARE ALSO ACTIVELY INVOLVED 
IN THE CASE PLAN AND ITS IMPL EMb NTATI ON . THIS IS ONLY ONE 
OF SEVERAL APPROACHES IN FAMILY BASED SERVICES, BUT THE 
CONCEPT, LIKE PERMANENCY PlWuNG, IS TAKING HOL_. 

PRFVENTIVE SERVICE D FMONSTRATIQN GPANTS TO NEW MEXICO, 

Illinois, Minnesota, Delaware ind Puerto Rico : These 

GRANTS IDENTIFY CHILDREN AT RISK OF REMOVAL FROM THEIR 
HOMES, AND PROVIDE SERVICES TO ENABLE THEIR FAMILIES TO 
PROVIDE ACCEPTABLE PROTECTION AND CARE. 
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— Prevention of child arusf and n eglect among teenage 
parents ; In FY 198S, ?9 demonstration projects were 

FUNDED TO REPLICATE SUCCESSFUL MODELS FOR HELPING TEENAGE 
PARFNTS IN LOW INCOME COMMUNITIES AND INNER CITY 
NEIGHBORHOODS BECOME MORE EFFECTIVE IN THEIR PARENTING 

roles. Projects assist teenage parents and their children 

TO RECEIVE NEEDED MEDICAL AND SOCIAL SERVICES AND ENSURE 

THAT the developmental needs of the children are met. In 

ADDITION / THESE PROJECTS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR DEVELOPING 
PREVENTION AND SERVICES PROGRAMS AND METHODS TO 
DISSEMINATE CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT PREVENTION MATERIALS 

through Statewide and large metropolitan health agencies. 
Additional projects will be funded this fiscal year. 

o Improving Child Protec tion Services 

An important issue relating to foster care is the prevention 

OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT. IN 19*5. THERE WERE 1.9 HIl-UON 
REPORTS OF CHILD MALTREATMENT. APPROXIMATELY 39 PER CENT OF 
THESE REPORTS WERE SUBSTANTIATED UPON INVESTIGATION. 

Sixty-four percent of all substantiated child maltreatment 

REPORTS (1975-193?) WERE INSTANCES OF NEGLECT. THE TREND OF 
REPORTED CHILD MALTREATMENT HAS BEEN INCREASING AT AN ANNUAL 
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RATE OF 11 PERCENT SINCE 1980 DUE TO THE INCREASED PUBlIC 
AWARENESS OF CHILD MALTRF ATMFNT , IMPROVED UNDERSTANDING OF 
PROFESSIONALS AND INCREASED WILLINGNESS OF PEOPlE TO REPORT 
SUSPECTED ABUSE AND NEGLECT. WE HAVE INITIATED A VARIETY OF 
ACTIVITIES TARGETED AT SEVERAL ASPECTS OF THE PREVENTION OF 
CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT SINCE MALTREATMENT IS THE LEADING 
CAUSE FOR ENTRY INTO THE FOSTER CARE SYSTEM. 

In FY 198G, we funded 17 projects addressing alternate 

TREATMENT APPROACHES TO CASEWORK COUNSELLING, INCLUDING 
PARA-PROFESSIONALS, HOME VISITORS AND A VARIETY OF OTHER 
COMMUNITY BASED SUPPORTS FOR NEGLECTING FAMILIES. IN 
ADDITION, WE PUT A SPECIAL EMPMSIS ON HIGH RISK OR MEDICALLY 
FRAGILE INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN, BELIEVING THAT THEY WERE 
AT SPECIAL RISK OF ABUSE OR NEGLECT. THIS YEAR, WE WILL BE 
FUNDING A NUMBER OF PROJECTS TO DEVELOP COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPENSATING SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR CHRONICALLY NEGLECTING AND 
DEPENDENT FAMILIES, USING RESOURCES SUCH AS VOLUNTEERS, 
PARENT AIDES AND HOME VISITORS, TO HELP THE FAMILY IDENTIFY 
AND SUSTAIN THE KINDS OF SERVICES AND RESOURCES NEEDED TO 
KEEP THF FAMILY INTACT WHILE DEPENDENT CHILDREN ARE IN THE 
HOME , 
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With the recent rise in reports of child sexual abuse cases, 
we have focused several million dollars on prevention in this 
area. Child sexual abuse curricula, appropriate for 
preschool, elementary and high school students, are wearing 
COMPLETION. In addition, we have supported the DEVELOPMENT 
of public awareness materials and 17 demonstration projects 
around the country which train school personnel and students 
of all ages in child sexual abuse awareness and prevention. 

Another are. of major emphasis has been increasing the 

I NVOl VEhE NT OF VOLUNTEERS IN CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
INTERVENTION. WE HAVE SUPPORTED THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 35 

Court Appointed Special Advocacy (CASA) programs around the 

COUNTRY IN THE PAST 2 n*l<S. CASAS ADVOCATE FOR ABUSED AND 
NEGLECTED CHILDREN INVOLVED IN COURT ACTION. OTHER 
VOLUNTEERS HAVE SERVED AS PARENT IDES OR PROVIDED RESPITE 
CARE . 

Because of the complexity of out of home abuse c. iES and 
child sexual abuse cases, we have awarded 13 grants to states 
and communities to develop a coordinated response which 
involves the state child protective services agency, law 
enforcement, mental health personnel and the judicial 
system. Through thfse grants and through a number of other 
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MULT I D I SC I PL INAR Y SERVICE AND TRAlhZNG PROJECTS, STATES AND 
COMMUNITIES ARE EXPANDING AND INTEGRATING SERVICES TO 
INVOLVE ALL THE NEEDED AGENCIES IN A CHILD PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES SYSTEM WHICH OFFERS THE OPPORTUNITY FOR IMPROVED 
COMMUNITY RESPONSE TO THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN. 

WE HAVE ALSO FUNDED PROJECTS TO DEVELOP BETTER INSTRUMENTS 
TO IDENTIFY RISK • BUILDING ON A PROJECT WITH THE AMERICAN 

Bar Association (ABA) and the National Legal Resource 
Center which examined how decisions were made in child 
intake and investigation/ we are now funding the aba to 
field test a risk assessment instrument which can be used 
by individuals making decisions about the degree to which 
children arf at risk. 

Adoption Initiatives 

Over thf past 4 1/2 years we have ca^ied out an initiative 
to promote the adoption of special nefds children. Until 
recfntly many of these children were considered unadoptable 
because of marked mental and physical disabilities, 
emotional disturbance 0? because of age or race or 
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fthni city . Through adoption opportunities grants, we have 
supported the spread of successful adoptive parent 
recruitmfnt and placement models such as "wednesday's 
Child," "One Church, One Child," and "Frifnds of Black 
Childrfn." 

We have also assistfd States to tmprovf thfir adoption 
procfsses and fnablcd state adoption specialists to link, 
through telecommunications, with each othfr and with 
agencies serving the developmental disabilities 
population. we hope that this link will broaden the access 
of adoption agencifs to prospective adoptive parents so 
that waiting chlldrfn may bf placed more quickly. 

onf other area of major focus in recent yfars is adoption 
disruption. as morf difficult chlldrfn arf placfd with 
familifs for adoption, it is clear that post-adoption 
support servicfs are nffded to prfvfnt disruption. wf have 
sponsorfd sfvfral grants to demonstrate ffffctivf 
post-adoption services and wf will contimue to support such 
projfcts this yfar. 
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o Community Support 

Another activity which responds to the needs of children in 
foster care is our support for more effective linking of 
child welfare and mental health agencies. through 
' iscretionary grants this year, we intend to demonstrate 
how mental health agencies can provide comprehensive 
services to abused and neglected children and their 
families, children in foster care, and to special needs 
children who have been adopted. 

For those children who could be reunited with their 
parents , we have three current projects which will produce 
training for foster and biological parents to improve 
reunification efforts. these projects are also 
demonstrating how volunteers can be used to increase the 
frequency of contacts between the biological parents and 
child and how foster parents can more effectively support 
reunification efforts. 

to improve the quality of services for children while thfy 
are in foster care , we have concentrated on licensing. 
During FYs 1984 and 19S5, fifteen grants were awarded 
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directly to states to improve their licensing programs for 
children in care . each state focusfd on state-specific 
problems and developed new rules or regulations that were 
implemented statewide. some states wrote new licensing 
laws and others identified uniform content for statewide 
requirements. in addition, acyf has disseminated materials 
to help States develop model licensing laws, and rules for 
child placing agencies, family foster homes, and 
residential or other group care facilities. 

o Training and Professional Development 

The need for adequately trained and skilled staff is 
crucial to the delivery of high quality, cost-effective 
public child welfare services. this is particularly true 
as the child wflf are fifld increasingly is involved with an 
older, more handicapped and more troubled population of 
children and their families. yet the most recently 
availablf data (1077) indicate that the vast majority of 
individuals employfd in public child wflfare lack the 
professional preparation which would equip them to perform 

THIS DEMANDING WORK. 
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In order to address this critical problem, we co-sponsored 
with thf National Association of Social Workfrs (NASW) an 

INVITATIONAL CONFERFNCF IN MARCH WHICH INCLUDED DFANS 

OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK, PRACT IT IONFRS IN CHILD WELFARF, 
AND ADMINISTRATORS OF PUBLIC CHILD WFLFARF AGFNCIES. THE 
PUPPO^E OF THF CONFERENCF WAS TO DFVFLOP A PLAN OF ACTION 
TO EXPAND THF NUMBER OF PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED AND 
QUALIFIED INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE A COMMITMENT TO PROVIDING 
SFRV1CES IN THF PUBLIC CH"LD WFLFARF SFCTOR. AS A RESULT, 
WE REV1SFD THF FY 87 CHILD WFLFARE TRAINING GRANT PROGRAM 
TO PROVIDF MORF OPPORTUNITIES FOR AGFNCIFS TO COLLABORATE 
WITH SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
1NVOLVFD IN PUBLIC CHILD WELFARE AROUND SPFCIFIC 
OBJFCT1VFS. THFSF INCLUDE UPGRADING OF STATF AND/OR LOCAL 
MERIT SYSTEM PROCEDURES FOR CLASSIFYING PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL 
WORK POSITIONS; DEFINING COMPFTFNCIFS AND DFVFLOPING 
RElFVANT CURRICULA NFFDFD FOR CHILD WFLFARF AND CHILD 
PROTFCTIVF SFRVICFS PPACTICF IN SUPERVISION, LICFNSING AND 
FAMILY BASF D SFRVICFS AND ADDRESSING RFCRU ITMFNT AND 
RETENTION PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC CHILD WELFARE AGFNCIFS. 
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ADD1T10NALL > PECOGN1Z1NG INCREASING NEED FC.< 

MUlTI Dl SC1PL 1NAR Y SERVICES IN CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT, WE 

are planning tc establish a number of university based 
interdisciplinary child abuse and neglect training programs 
around the country which will provide graduate and post 
graduatf level t ra i n i fig for professionals in a variety of 
disciplines who will specialize in child abuse treatment, 

Lastly, in an effort to address inservice training needs, 
we have funded nine national child welfare resource cfnters 
which are °rovi d i ng consultation, training and technical 
assistance to community and state child welfare agencies, 

in summary, i believe that real progress has been m*de in 
improving the foster car', system in this country . however, we 

RFAlIZE THAT THERE IS ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. AS WE WORK WITH 

States and communities in this effort, we are aware that we all 
shau a common goal: protection and a permanent home for every 
r HiL d . We pledge to work with thf Congress to achieve this 
goal. Nov;, I will be happy to tak- questions, 
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Chairman Millrr. Thank you. We're going to change the sched- 
ule a little. We've got one witness that's got a problem, and that's 
Mr. Grinker from New York. So I think what we'll do is we'll ask 
if he will come forward and testify and then we'll combine the 
questioning in that case. 

Thank you for your testimony, Ms. Livingston. Mr. Grinker is 
the Commissioner of the Human Resources Administration for 
New York. Welcome to the committee and, to the extent to which 
you want to summarize your testimony to allow time for question- 
ing, you go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GRINKER, COMMISSIONER, HUMAN 
RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Grinker. Thank you, Chairman Miller. I appreciate your 
giving me this opportunity. I do have to get back for a luncheon 
speech, so I will have to leave rather quickly. 

New York City's Human Resources Administration, of which I 
am the administrator and Mr. Eric Brettschneider is the deputy 
administrator for Family and Children Services, is the agency re- 
sponsible for providing protective services, preventive service, 
foster care and adoption services to chuiren and their families. 

I found from my own work on national policy issues, before 
coming to the city that New York's problems are often looked on as 
different becaupe of their scale, usually they are symptomatic of 
what is happening nationally. And, I believe that could be the case 
in the area of child welfare. 

Therefore, I believe that our experience is important for focusing 
on a problem which is national in scope. A problem which, you Mr. 
Chairman, have worked so hard to resolve. 

Si. ice time is limited, I do want to focus on our programs and re- 
sponses to provide protective, preventive foster care and adoptive 
ser /ices to children and families. But I would be remiss if I did not 
state my belief tnat the need for government to provide such serv- 
ices is tied in large measure to our failure as a society to deal effec- 
tively with the larger issues of poverty: the lack of jobs and an ef- 
fective education system, insufficient funds for necessities such as 
food and clothing, and a lack of decent affordable housing. These 
all place strains on family relationships that create a climate of 
despair, frustration and anger; factors that too often push families 
to the breaking point. 

As you know, the landmark Adoption Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1980 envisioned a systematic child welfare program con- 
taining a full range of services tailored to meet the individual 
needs of children and their fam lies. 

In adopting this legislation, Congress recognized that its provi- 
sions had a real price tag. And thus, imolementation of its provi- 
sions was tied to funding 1 reases in Title IV-B of the Child Wel- 
fare Service Program and increases in Title XX of the Social Serv- 
ice and Block Grant to enable states and localities to implement 
the new protections, procedure? requirements and support services 
called for in the act. 

However, the passage of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1981 reduced Federal funds available for child welfare programs 
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dramatically. And, even worse, with regard to Title XX programs it 
put mandatory programs in competition for the same funds as non- 
mandatory support services, such as day care. 

The result has been a major shortfall in Federal funding to sup- 
pc + the act's noble purposes. In spite of this shortfall, New York 
State and New York City have moved to meet the provisions of the 
Federal legislation regarding protective, preventive and foster care 
services. 

New York City's protective services program, which is the entry 
point for most children into the child we ir °re system, is at an im- 
portant juncture. The system is, I believe, „ t a point where we can 
be confident that we're adequately responding to reports of abuse 
and neglect. This is no small feat because New York City has expe- 
rienced a 15 percent increase in such reports in the last year, when 
they went from 36,000 cases to 42,000 cases, and we project a simi- 
lar increase this year. 

Nevertheless, we have worked hard to reduce our case loads, 
dealt with very difficult paperwork issues, shortened our response 
time to reports of abuse and neglect, improved management, and 
created a new training system for our workers to meet the growing 
demand for services. 

And, I must say, the child protective workers, the case workers 
who are on the line have one of the most difficult and unrecognized 
jobs in this country; to deal, on a day-to-day basis, with the prob- 
lems of abuse and neglect is truly a major undertaking. They de- 
serve all the support we can give them. 

Now, there is no one reason for the increase in reports of abuse 
and neglect that I can cite. We believe the public's greater aware- 
r 2ss of this issue, the increase in poverty, and, most especially, the 
tragic explosion of drug use, have all played a rol' in increasing 
the reporting of abuse and neglect, and the actu^ incidence of 
child maltreatment. 

I'd also like to talk about our preventive services. We have 
wholeheartedly endorsed, Chairman Miller, the concept of preven- 
tive services, as set forth in the legislation, and are working hard fr» 
provide the kinds of services that help parents and children stay 
together. This year we have served a total of 15,000 families with a 
budget of about $47 million and a network of 116 community-based 
organizations. 

Our directly operated programs and our contract agencies pro- 
vide families with services to keep children out of foster care or, if 
they have been placed, to accelerate their return home. 

Services provided include counseling, parent training, day care, 
advocacy and ho me making services. 

Oui expanded use of preventive services accelerated a downward 
trend for our foster care case load that began in 1978, when the 
number of children in care peaked at 25,400. In spite of p^iial in- 
creases in the number of abuse and neglect allegations, A .eventive 
services allowed us to reduce the foster care population to 16,500 
by 1985. Today, unfortunately, the trend has been reversed. We are 
now at 17,500, and climbing. This is due in part to the increases in 
reports of abuse and neglect that I mentioned earlier. 

But just as there is no one reason for the increases in abuse and 
neglect reporting, there is more than one reason for the shortage of 
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foster care homes in New York City. The factors include a decline 
in families wishing to take in toster children, and the rise ir num- 
bers of children coming into the Systran because of abuse and ne- 
glect, especially related is the increase in drug abuse among young 
mothers. 

While these factors have hampered our ability to serve the foster 
care population as a whole, they have made it doubly hard for us 
to serve the many inf ints who are coming into our system nightly 
or who are remaining in hospitals because appropriate placements 
are not available. 

I'd like to speak for a moment on the boarder baby issue. Board- 
er babies are infants waiting in hospitals for foster parents, even 
though they have no longer a medical need for hospitalization. 
Over the past several months we have doubied our placement into 
foster homes of childrer But so far the number of infants awaiting 
placement to increase because the number of children referred to 
placement on a monthly basis out? -*es the number of beds avail- 
able. 

In March 1987, for example that should be, while we were able to 
place 80 hospitalized infants in foster homes, anotner 100 infants 
came into care. 

In response to this crisis, a comprehensive plan that should help 
us to have babies out of the hospital within reasonable times 
frames, by mid-fall, has been developed. The goals of the effort in- 
clude returning to home all babies who can go home or placing 
babies in foster care within seven days of iredical discharge, and 
the development of adequate facilities for babie* with severe medi- 
cal and developmental problems. We plan to deal with this issue 
and foster care needs more generally through a combination of en- 
hanced preventive services; more focused organisational initiatives, 
such as establishing specialized hospital units to ensure timely in- 
vestigations on children in hospitals; speeding the home study proc- 
ess; and also, by increasing the number of foster parents by a more 
focused public information campaign, providing increased daycare 
and baby sitting services for foster parents, and a higher stipend 
rate structure. 

One unfortunate side effect of n* - intense focus on developing 
new foster care options, and our *o cope with the rising 



I'm sorry to say that by the end of February we had found adop- 
tive homes this fiscal year for only 650 children, and it looks to me 
as if we'll fall short of our goal of 1,200 placements by the end of 
this fiscal year on June 30. 

While most of the children availablt for adoption in our system 
are now older and more difficult to place, it is still true that we 
can do more on theL* behalf. I want to assure l, that we'll make 
every effort to find homes for these children i t the next year. 

In sum, with regard to the measures I have outlined— I believe 
New York City and New York State have lived up to their respon- 
sibilities under the Federal legislation. Now we ask the Federal 
Government to do the same. 



numbers in protective services, i 
nent homes for children availabl 
is primarily an issue of the time 
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Adequate financial support for services that strengthen families 
and help keep them together is a responsibility shared by all levels 
of government. Child welfare related services that should receive 
more generous support include: 

Title XX day care services, which should be more available to 
foster parents, mothers suffering from stress, and parents enrolled 
in educational training programs; 

Foster family programs for teenagers who are alleged to be juve- 
nile delinquents or persons in need of supervision (PINS), so that 
their options are not limited to institutional care; 

The expansion of Title IV-E to create a special foster care pro- 
gram for teenage girls with children of their own, so that you need 
oily one foster home for these children rather than two; 

Services to help children aged 18 to 21 to make the transition to 
independent living, and away from welfare dependency; 

More research conducted by the National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect and the Child Abuse State Grant Programs, efforts to 
improve our information and knowledge, which have always been 
funded below authorization; 

Development of a Federal campaign to aid localities in their 
drive to recruii new foster parents; and 

Additional funding for the training and recruitment of new child 
care workers who must deal with all of the traditional problems as- 
sociated with this issue as well as today's concern with AIDS and 
the crack epidemic. 

As I noted at the beginning of my testimony, many of the serv- 
ices that are required to return a family to stability do not fall 
within the purview of child welfare programs. You cannot, for ex- 
ample, strengthen a family through counseling alone if its overrid- 
ing problem happens to be substandard housing. These nonchild 
welfare issues are perhaps the roost intractable and their resolu- 
tion is expensive as well as difficult. 

Initiatives not traditionally seen as child welfare related, but for 
which we advocate for more Federal intervention, include a new 
Federal emphasis on low-income housing; Federal leadership in the 
creation and funding of new treatment and residential facilities for 
drug addiction; especially for drug addicts with young children; and 
additional funding for existing training and job development pro- 
grams, offer troubled low-income families hope for a better tomor- 
row. 

The need for expanded and comprehensive programs for families 
at or near the breaking point has never been greater. The factors 
which spur the increasing demand for foster care of infant chil- 
dren, primarily drug and crack dependency, show no sign of abate- 
ment. 

We have made major progress in turning the foster care program 
around and in developing new programs to accommodate changing 
demands. 

I would conclude by quoting a very knowledgeable legislator who 
recently wrote, 

Sooner or later children will leave the institutions and group homes. They will 
become either the people with whom we share our neighborhoods or those who ter- 
rorize the neighborhoods. What levei of investment is that placement worth? 
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Those are your words, Mr. Chairman, in the recent article in the 
"Times" and I agree with that completely. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. You're never supposed to quote a politician's 
words, Mr. Grinker. 
Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of William Grinker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of William J. Grinker, Commissioner, the New York City 
Human Resources Administration, New York, NY 

Good horning Chairman Miller and members of the Committee. I am William 
Grinke** iinistrator/Commissioner of tew York City's human Resources 
Administration (HRA). The Cm agency responsible for providing protective. 

PREVENTIVE* FOSTER CARE AND ADOPTION SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES. I 
WELCOME THIS OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TO OISCUSS CHILO WELFARE ISSUES 
FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF NEW YORK ClTY. 

BASEO ON WHAT I KNOW ABOUT THE HISTORY OF THE ADOPTION ASSISTANCE AND CHILO 
WELFARE ACT OF 1980. AND YOUR ROLE IN ITS PASSAGE CHAIRMAN MILLER. I BELIEVE MY 
COMMENTS WILL HAVE THE EFFECT OF CONVERTING THE CONVERTEO. HOWEVER. I DO THINK 
n IMPORTANT THAT NEW YORK ClTY BE ON RECORO FOR ITS STAND ON FEDERAL 
INVOLVEMENT IN CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS, AND ALSO ON THE MYRIAO OF OTHER FACTORS 
THAT AtE NATIONAL IN SCOPE WHICH IMPACT ON THIS NATION'S CHILDREN. 

I KNOW THAT SPEAKERS ON CHILD WELFARE ISSUES ARE EXPECTED TO FOCUS ON INCREASES 
IN THE NUMBER OF REPORTS OF ABUSE ANO NEGLECT. OR PREVENTIVE SERVICES VERSUS 
F0S1ER CARE. I BELIEVE THAT IS PUTTING THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. IF WE REALLY 
CARE ABOUT THE WELFARE OF THT* NATION'S CHILDREN. WE SHOULO FIRST BE TALKING 
ABOUT THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THIS COUNTRY LIVING IN POVERTY. THE OEARTH OF 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR THOSE AT THE BOTTOM O r THE ECONOMIC LADDER. THE GROWING 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING IN SUBSTANDARD HOUSING OR WHO HAVE NO ADDRESS AT ALL. 
OR WHOSE PARENTS HAVE FALLEN PREY TO ALCOHOLISM OR DRUG ADDICTION. 

I DO NOT MEAN TO IMPLY THAT CHILO ABUSE ANO NEGLECT ARE PROBLEMS LIMIT EO TO 
THOSE IN POVERTY. t£ ALL KNOW BETTER THAN THAT. TllESE ISSUES CUT ACROSS ALL 
ECONOMIC. RACIAL. ETHNIC. AND RELIGIOUS LINES. WE DO KNOW* HOWEVER, iWM 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH POVERTY — UNEMPLOYMENT, INSUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR 
NECESSITIES SUCH AS FOOO AND CLOTHING. DOUBLEO"UP HOUSING SITUATIONS - ALL 
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place strains on family relationchips that create a climate of despair, 
frustration, and anger i factors that push families to the breaking point, and, 
increasingly, children into foster care. 

utfle abuse and neglect reports are going up, and the foster care population 
is increasing, these are not, for the most part, new problems. child welfare 
experts have been grappling for decades with how best to protect and serve 
children. wat is new, meaning within the last 10 to is years, is the public's 
awareness of child abuse and neglect and the government's willingness to 
intervene in what were previously considered to be family matters. 

Before we discuss today's problems and possible solutions. 1 think it would 
be a good idea to take some time to review how wf came to 8e where we are 

TODAY. 
BACKGROUND 

The landmark Adoption Assistance and Child welfare Act of 1960, p.L. 96-272. 

ENVISIONED A SYSTEMATIC CHILD WELFARE PROGRAM CONTAINING A FULL RANGE OF 
SERVICES TAILORED TO MEET THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF VULNERABLE CHILDREN AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. THIS WAS AND IS IMPORTANT LEGISLATION. AND I THANK THE CHAIRMAN FOR 
HIS LEADERSHIP IN ITS PASSAGE. As YOU WELL KNOW. THE IMPETUS FOR THE ENACTMENT 
OF P.L. 16-272 WAS THE CONCERN li'AT INSTEAD OF REALLY WORKING WITH TROUBLED 
FAMILIES TO IDENTIFY AND RESOLVE THEIR PROBLEMS, THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM 
WAS PLACING CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE WHERE TOO MANY DF THEM WERE BEING LOST LJ 
THE SYSTEM DUE TO A LACK OF TRACKING AND CHILD WELFARE PLANNING. THE FOSTER 
CARE SYSTEM WAS. IN EFFECT, USED FOR LONG "TERM WAREHOUSING OF CHILDREN RATHER 
THAN A A TEMPORARY LIVING ARRANGEMENT AS INTENDED. LITTLE WAS BEING DONE TO 
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HELP PARENTS GET BACK ON THEIR FEET SO THAT WHENEVER POSSIBLE THEY COULO RESUME 
CARING FOR THEIR CHIUAEN. 

THE 1960 FEOERAL LEGISLATION WAS INTENDEO TO ADDRESS THESE PROBLEMS BY 
REQUIRINb ST/ £S TO KEEP A LISTING OF ALL CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE I THAT A CASE 
PLAN BE OEVSLOPEO FOR EACH CHILO IN CARE I THAT A CASE REVIEW SYSTEM BE 
IMPLEMENTED I ANO THAT SPECIFIC SERVICES BE PUT IN PLACE TO PREVENT PLACEMENT. 
OR IF THAT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO HELP REUNITE PARENTS WITH THEIR CHILOREN OR TO 
PLAN FOR AN ADOPTION. IT ALSO CREATEO A NEW TITLE IV-£ ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM ANO TRANSFERRED FUNOING FOR FOSTER CARE INTO TITLE IV~E. BOTH ADOPTION 
ASSISTANCE ANO FOSTER CARE UNOER TITLE IV*E ARE INOIVIOUAL ENTITLEMENT PROGRAMS 
FOR NEEOY CHILOREN AT RISK. 

WHEN n ENACTEO P.L. 96-272, CONGRESS ACKNOWLEDGED THAT IMPLEMENTATION OF THESE 
NEW REQUIREMENTS HAD A PRICE TAG BY TYING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS TO FUNOING 
INCREASES IN THE TITLE IV-B CHILO WELFARE SERVICE PROGRAM. ANO BY LEGISLATING 
INCREASES IN THE TITLE XX ^OCIAL SERVICES BLOCK CkANT TO ENABLE STATES AND 
LOCALITIES TO IMPLEMENT THE NEW PROTECTIONS. PROCEOURES, REQUIREMENTS. AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES. HOWEVER. THE PASSAGE OF THE OHNIBUS BUOGET RECONCILIATION 
ACT IN 1981. REOUCEO FEOERAL FUNOS C0MIN6 TO THE ClTY FOR CHILO WELFARE 
PROGRAMS DRAMATICALLY. EVEN WORSE. WITH REGARO TO TITLE XX PROGRAMS . IT PUT 
MANDATORY PROGRAMS IN COMPETniON FOR THE SAME FUNOS AS NON-MANOATORY 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES SUC M »S OAY CARE. 

Title XX, which was to help pay for family strengthening ano support services. 

WAS CUT BY 21 PERCENT. OR $700 MILLION. IN FFY 1981 AND IS CURRENTLY FUN DEO AT 
A LEVEL OF $2.7 BIlLION. INSTEAO OF $3.5 BILLION AS IT WOULO HAVE BEEN SEVERAL 
YEARS AGO UNDFfi P.L. 96-272. MOREOVER TITLE IV-B CHILO WELFARE SERVICES MONEY. 
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WHICH WAS TU PAY FOR FAMILY FOCUSED PREVENTIVE AND REUNIFICATION SERVICES SUCH 
AS FOSTER CARE. RESEARCH AND STAFF TRAINING, AND SHOULD HAVE BEEN FUNDED AT 
$266 MILLION BY NOW. HAS YET TO BE FUNDED ABOVE $220 MILLION. A 1985 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE (C80) REPORT ALSO POINTS TO THE CUTBACKS IN TITLE 
XX FUNOING AND THE SLOWER THAN EXPECTED GROWTH IN TITLE IV-B AS TWO REASONS 
THAT STATES HAVE HAD DIFFICULTY IN FULLY DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING THE 
PREVENTIVE AND REUNIFICATION SYSTEM REQUIRED BY P.L. 96 272. 

The fcw York State/Neu York T tty Cuiin ifriFip f Sy^m 

AS YOU PROBABLY KNOW. IN SPITE OF THE SHORTFALL IN FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT, 

New York State and New York Cm have been able to meet all provisions of the 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION REGARDING PROTECTIVE . PREVENTIVE, AND FOSTER CARE SERVICES. 

NEW YORK CITY'S PROTECTIVE SERVICES PROGRAM, THE ENTRY POINT FOR MOST CHILDREN 
INTO THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM, IS AT AN IMPORTANT JUNCTURE: IT HAS TAKEN US TWO 
YEARS TO BRING THIS COMPONENT OF OUR CHILD LtLr ARE PROGRAM TO A POINT WHERE WE 
CAN BE CONFIDENT THAT U£ Ant ADEQUATELY RESPONDING TO REPORTS OF ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT. THIS IS NO SMALL FEAT. SINCE NEW YORK CITY EXPERIENCED A 15 PERCENT 
INCREASE IN REPORTS OF ABUSE AND NEGLECT BETWEEN 1985 AND 1386. WHEN THE 
NUMBFR OF REPORTS CLIMBEO FROM 36.000 TO H2.000. AND. WE PROJECT A SIMILAR 
INCREASE THIS YEAR. 

There is no one reason for the increase in the reports of abuse and neglcct ~ 

ALTHOUGH IT MUST BE POINTED OUT THAT 60 PERCENT OF THE REPORTS ARE FOUND TO BE 
WITHOUT MERIT UPON INVESTIGATION. WE BELIEVE THE PUBLIC'S GREATER AWARENESS OF 
THIS ISSUE. THE INCREASE IN POVERTY. AND THE TRAGIC EXPLOSION OF DRUG USE IN 
SOME OF OUR POOREST COMMUNITIES. HAVE ALL PLAYED A ROLE IN INCREASING THE 
REPORTING OF ABUSE AND NEGLECT AND THE ACTUAL INCIDENCE OF CHILD MALTREATMENT. 
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Since the beginning of our fiscal year on July 1, we have been able to 

RESPOND TO REPORTS OF ABUSE AND NEGLECT WITHIN 2M HOURS AT 99 PERCENT RATE. 

And, we have reduced the number of pending cases assigned to protective service 
workers froh 8 1 last year to about 6. and, last month, we opened our child 
Protective Services Training Academy, which will enable us to provide more in- 
depth training to hra's child protective staff, as well as to meet the needs 
of the broader child wfelfare community, voluntary agencies, and day care 
programs over the longer term. 

New York City has wholeheartedly endorsed the concept of preventive services, 

AND WE ARE WORKING HARD TO PROVIDE THE KINDS OF SERVICES THAT HELP PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN STAY TOGETHER. BETWEEN 1985 AND 1986 ALONE, WE INCREASED THE NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES BEING SERVED BY 1M PERCENT, AND THIS YEAR WE HAVE SERVED A TOTAL OF 
15,000 FAMILIES. OUR PREVENTIVE SERVICES BUDGET HAS GROWN FROM $28.6 MILLION 
IN CITY FY 19BM TC THE CURRENT $47 MILLION IN 1987. SINCE 198M, WE HAVE 
EXPANDED THE NUMBER OF PREVENTIVE SERVICE CONTRACTS WITH COMMUNITY "BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS FROM 79 TO 116 PROGRAMS. 

OUR DIRECTLY-OPERATED PROGRAMS AND OUR CONTRAC, AGENCIES PROVIDE FAMILIES WITH 
SERVICES TO KEEP CHILDREN OUT OF FOSTER CARE OR, IF THEY HAVE BEEN PLACED, TO 
ACCELERATE THEIR RETURN HOME. SERVICES PROVIDED INCLUDE COUNSELING, PARENT 
TRAINING, DAY CARE, ADVOCACY, AND HOMEMAKER SERVICES. 

Our expanded use of PREVENTIVE services accelerated A DOWNWARD TRENO IN OUR 
FOSTER CARE CASELOAD THAT BEGAN IN 1978, WHEN THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CARE 
PEAKED AT 25.M00. In SPITE OF ANNUAL INCREASES IN THE NUMBER OF ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT ALLEGATIONS, PREVENTIVE SERVICES ALLOWED US TO REDUCE THE FOSTER CARE 
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POPULATION TO 16,500 CHILOREN IN 1965. TOOAY, UNFORTUNATELY, WE ARE AT 17,500 
AND CLIMBING, OUE IN PART TO THE INCREASE IN REPORTS OF ABUSE ANO NEGLECT THAT 

i mentioned earlier. 

Just as there is no one reason for the increase in abuse ano neglect 

REPORT INS. THERE IS, OF COURSE, MORE THAN ONE REASON FOR THE SHORTAGE OF FOSTER 
CARE HONES NEW Y03K ClTY IS EXPERIENCING TOOAY: THESE FACTORS INCLUDE THE 
OECLINE IN FAMILIES WISHING TO TAKE IN FOSTER CHILDRE ' ANO THE RISING NUMBERS 
OF CHILOREN COMING INTO THE SYSTEM BECAUSE OF ABUSE ANO NEGLECT, ESPECIALLY 
RELATEO TO THE INCREASE IN ORUG USE AMONG YOUNG MOTHERS. 

Wile these factors have hampereo our ability to serve the foster care 

POPULATION AS A WHOLE, THEY HAVE MAOE IT DOUBLY HARO FOR US TO SERVE THE MANY 
INFANTS - BABIES 0 -2 YEARS IN AGE " WHO ARE COMING INTO OUR SYSTEM NIGHTLY 
OR WHO ARE REMAINING IN HOSPITALS BECAUSE APPROPRIATE PLACEMENTS ARE NOT 
AVAILABLE. 

VhlLE OLOER CHILDREN MAY BE PLACEO IN CONGREGATE CARE, IT IS PREFERABLE TO 
PLACE INFANTS WITH FOSTER FAMILIES BECAUSE INFANTS NEED THE ONE-ON-ONE 
RELATIONSHIP TO THRIVE. TOOAY, ABOUT 210 INFANTS - KNOWN LOCALLY AS "BOAROER 
BABIES" - ARE STILL WAITING IN HOSPTIALS FOR FOSTER PARENTS, EVEN THOUGH THEY 
NO LONGER HAVE A MEOICAL NEEO FOR HOSPITALIZATION. Wt HAVE DOUBLEO )UR 
PLACEMENTS INTO FOSTER HOMES OF THESE CHILOREN IN THE LAST St.lN MONTHS, FROM 

3B in August to 80 in March, but the number of infants awaiting placement has 

CONTINUEO TO INCREASE, BECAUSE THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REFERREO FOR PLACEMENT ON 
A MONTHLY BASIS OUTPACES THE NUMBER OF BEOS AVAILABLE. IN MARCH 1986, FOR 
EXAMPLE, WHILE WE WERE ABLE TO PLACE 80 H0SPITALI2E0 INFANTS IN FOSTER HOMES, 
ANOTHER 100 INFANTS CAME INTO CARE, UP FROM 36 IN AUGUST, 1986. 
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ffiA'S RESPffg 

HOW ARE W* RESPONOING TO THIS CRISIS? QUITE A Bn HAS HAPPENEO BETWEEN TODAY'S 
HEARING AND THE OATE WE WERE ORIGINALLY SCHEOULEO TO APPEAR. SINCE THAT TIME. 
WE HAVE OEVELOPEO WHAT WE CALL THE HARDER BABY PLAN. A COMPREHENSIVE OOCUHENT 
INaUOING AMBniOUS GOALS ANO ACTIONS THAT SHOULO HELP US TO HAVE BABIES OUT OF 
THE HOSPITAL WITHIN REASONABLE TIMES FRAMES B\ M 10 -FALL. THE GOALS OF THE 
EFFORT INCLUOE RETURNING TO HOME ALL BABIES WHO CAN GO HOME OR PLACING BABIES 
IN FOSTER CARE WITHIN SEVEN OAYS OF MEOICAL OISCHARGE BY THE ENO OF OCTOBER I 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADEOUATE FACILITIES FOR ABOUT 100 BABIES WITH SEVERE 
MEOICAL / DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS SO THAT TWO'THIROS OF THEM MAY BE PLACEO WITHIN 
60 OAYS OF MEOICAL CLEARANCE BY THE ENO OF NOVEMBER I ANO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN ADEOUATE POOL OF BOAROING HOMES. INCLUDING A OISCRETE NUMBER OF HOMES IN 
OTHER COUNTIES. 

ACTIVITIES ALREAOY UNOERWAY THAT WILL HELP US REACH THESE GOALS INCLUDE : 

0 ESTABLISHING SPECIALIZED HOSPITAL UNITS IN EACH FlELO OFFICE TO ENSURE 
TIMELY AND OUALITY INVESTIGATIONS Of ALL REPORTS ON CHILDREN IN 
HOSPITALS I 

0 ESTABLISHING SPECIALIZED UNITS WHICH WILL QUICKLY REVIEW ANO PROCESS 
ALL REFERRALS FOR PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE 0-2 YEARS OF AGE GROUP I 
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o Reoucing the average length of time to complete foster boaroer home 

HOME STUDIES FROM 90 OAYS TO FOUR TO SIX WEEKS BY OEVELOPING NEW 
GUIDELINES ANO PROCEOURESi 

o Improving the performance of the Foster Care Hotline by implementing a 

NEW PROTOCOL FOR MORE ACTIVE SCREENING* INITIATING THE USE OF VOLUNTEERS 

on the Hotline, oeveloping ano implementing a system to target 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS FOR MORE INTENSIVE RECRUITING ANO ESTABLISHING A 
RECRUITMENT UNIT TO COOROINATE ANO EVALUATE RECRUITMENT ANO HOTLINE 
ACTIVITIES I 

o Intensifying voluntary agency recruitment of foster families by 

ESTABLISHING A TASK FORCE TO REVIEW RECRUITMENT INITIATIVES ANO MAKE 
RECOfHENOATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. INCLUDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SPEAKERS 
BJREAU COMPOSEO OF UN STAFF ANO FOSTER PARENTS WHICH WILL TARGET 
SPECIFIC COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS! ANO 

0 EXPANOING THE USE OF PURCHASEO PREVENTIVE SERVICES WITH HIGH-RISK 
PEOIATRIC CASES ANO FAMILIES OF BABIES IN HOSPITALS BY PAIRING SPECIFIC 
HOSPITALS WITH COHUNITY-BASEO PROGRAMS ANO DESIGNATING HOSPITAL LIAISONS 
IN THE SELECTED PURCHASEO PREVENTIVE PROGRAMS. 

I WOULO LIKE TO TURN NOW TO OUR EFFORTS TO OEVELOP MORE FOSTER CARE OPTIONS 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES IN NEEO OF CARE. ALTHOUGH OUR WELL PUBLICIZEO 
OIKICULTIES IN LOCATING SUFFICIENT FOSTER CARE HOMES MAY INOICATE OTHERWISE. 
WE HAVE HAO SOME SUCCESS IN EXPANOING BOTH OUR C0N6REGATE FACILITIES ANO THE 
NUMBER OF FOSTER FAMftY HOMES. OVER THE PAST YEAR. 1H9 NEW BEOS WERE AOOEO IN 
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congregate facilities ano another 299 beos will be aooeo by mid-1988, between 
July ano Hdvehber 1966, we licenseo enough new family homes to see a net gain 
of m12 new homes, with 25 percent of the total going to infants. 

ONE UNFORTltf ATE SIOE EFFECT OF OUR INTENSE FOCUS ON 0FVEL0PIN6 new FOSTER CARE 
OPTIONS FOR INFANTS IS THAT OUR EFFORTS TO LOCATE PERMANENT HOMES FOR CHILDREN 
AVAILABLE FOR ADOPTION HAVE SUFFEREO. BY THE ENO OF FEBRUARY, WE HAO FOUNO 
ADOPTIVE HOMER FOR ONLY 660 CHILDREN, AND IT LOOKS «S IF WE MAY FALL SHORT OF 
OUR GOAL OF MORE THAN 1,200 PLACEMENTS BY 74E ENO CF OUR FISCAL YEAR JUNE 30. 
WHILE MOST OF THE CHILDREN NOW AVAILABLE **E n LDER ANO MORE OIFFICULT TO PLACE, 
IT IS STILL TRUE THAT WE CAN DO MORE ON THEIR BEHALF. I ASSURE \0\1 T HAT WE WILL 
MAKE FVERY EFFORT TO FINO HOMES FOR JSE CHILDREN OVfR THE NtXT YEAR. 

In S°ITE of our oisappoin ing adoption statistics, I BELIEVE Mew v ork Cm 
ano New York State have liveo up to their responsibilties unoer the feoeral 
legislation. now, wc ask that the federal government do the same. 

WAT IE KED PMM M FEDERAL GOVETfrtCNT 

WHILE THE ACTUAL EXPANSION OF THE LOCAL FOSTER CARE PROGnAM IS, FOR THE MOST 
PART, A HEW YORK CITY RESPONSIBILITY. ADEOUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SERVICES 
MAT STRENGTHEN FAMILIES ANO HELP KFEP THEM TOGETHER IS A RESPONSIBILITY SHAREO 
BY ALL LEVELS OT GOVERWENT. CHILO VtlFrE RELATEO SERVICES THAT SHOULO RECEIVE 
MORE GENEROUS FEDERAL SUPPORT INCLUDE: 

o Title XX oay care services, which should be more available to focer 

PARENTS, MOTHERS UFFERING FROM STRESS, ANO PARENTS ENROLLEO IN 
E0UCA1I0N ANO TRAINING PROGRAMS! 
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o Foster family programs targeteo to teen-agers who are allegeso to be 

JUVENIU DELINQUENTS OR PERSONS'IN- NEED OF SUPERVISION (PINS) SO THAT 
THEIR OPTIONS ARE NOT LIHITEO TO INSTITUTIONAL CARE I 

0 THE EXPANSION OF TlTLf IV-E TO CREATE A SPECIAL FOSTER CARE PROGRAM FOR 
TEEN-AGE GIRLS WITH CHILDREN OF THEIR OW, WHICH WOULO MEAN THAT ONE NOT 
TWO FOSTER HOMES W0U.0 BE NECESSARY, ANO THE GIRL ANO HER CHtLO UOULO BE 
ABLu TO FORK ANO MAINTAIN A STABLE RELATIONSHIP i 

o Services to help children ageo IP u 21 years of age make the transition 

TO INOEPENOENT LWIN6 ANO AWAY F«JM WE. FARE OEPENDCNCY (THE CURRENT 

program is part of the Title IV-E Fo<\er Care ''rowam, ano ns programs 

ANO SERVICES ARE NO T AVAILABLE TO THOSE OVER 18) t 

o Research conoucteo by the National Center on Cmilo Abuse and Neglect ano 
the Qulo Abuse State Grant Programs - efforts that improve our 
information and knowledge have consistently been fundeo below 
authorization only $36 million of the authorizeo :m million was 
appropriated IN 1966i 

0 ENVELOPMENT OF A FEDERAL CAMPAIGN TO AIO LOCALITIES IN THEIR DRIVE TO 
RECRUIT NEW FOSTER PARENTS i AND 

0 AOOITIONAL FUNOING FOR THE TRAINING ANO RECRUITMENT OF NEW FOSTER 
CARE WORKERS WO MUST DEAL WITH ALL OF THE TRADITIONAL PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIATEO WITH FOSTER CARE AS WELL AS TOOAY'S CONCERN WITH 
AIDS AND THE ORACK EPIOEMIC, 
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AS I NOTEO AT THE BEGINNING OF HY TESTIMONY. MANY OF THE SERVICES THAT ARE 
REOUIREO TO RETURN A FAMILY TO STABILITY DO NOT FALL WITHIN THE PUPVIEW OF 
CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS. YOU CANNOT. FOR EXAMPLE. STRENGTHS!. A FAMILY THROUGH 
COUNSELING ALONE IF ITS OVERRIDING PROBLEM HAPPENS TO BE SUBSTANOARO HOUSING. 

These non-chilo welfare issues are perhaps the most intractable ano their 

RESOLITION IS EXPENSIVE AS WELL AS OIFFICULT. 

Initiatives not traditionally seen as chilo welfare relateo. but for which we 

ADVOCATE FOR MORE FEOERAL INTERVENTION INCLUOE: 

0 A NEW FEOERAL EMPHASIS ON LOU-INCOHE HOUSING SO THAT THE H.600 
FAMILIES LIVIN6 IN EliERGENCY QUARTERS IN NEW YORK CITY ANO THE 
ESTIMATEO TENS OF THOUSANOS OF FAMILIES LIVIN6 DOUBLEO UP WITH 
FRIENOS ANO FAMILY CAN HAVE A PLACE TO CALL THEIR OWNi 

0 FEOERAL LEADERSHIP IN THE CREAiION ANO FUN0IN6 OF NEW TREATMENT ANO 
RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES FOR DRUG ADDICTS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN. WITH SERVICE 
COMPONENTS THAT INCLUOE INCLUDE TRAINING IN PARENTING SKILLS ANO OAY 
CARE. ANO 



0 ADOniONAL FUNOING FOR EXISTING TRAINING ANO JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
THAT WOULO OFFER TROUBLEO LOW INCOME FAMILIES HOPE FOR A BETTER 
TOMORROW. 
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The neeo for expanoeo ano comprehensive programs for families at or near the 

BREAKING POINT HAS NEVER BEEN GREATER. THE FACTORS WHICH SPUR THE INCREASING 
OEMANO FOR FOSTER CARE OF INFANT CHILDREN, PRIMARILY DRUG ANO CRACK OEPENOENCY, 
SHOW NO SIGNS ur ABATEMENT, rtto HAS MADT ^lAJOR PROGRESS IN TURNING THE FOSTER 
CARE PR06RAM AROUNO ANO IN DEVELOP* . NEW PROGRAMS FO ACCOMMOOATE CHANGING 
OEMANDS, I MDULO LIKE TO EXTEND AN OPEN INVITATION TO YOU TO CALL UPON US 
WHEN YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS OR SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY HELP AOORESS THE PROBLEMS 
IN CHILD WELFARE IN GENERAL, OR BOAROER BABIES SPECIFICALLY. In THIS IMPORTANT 
AREA INVOLVING CHILOREN ANO FAMILIES, I AM CONFIOENT THAT A RENEWEO FEOERAL 
COMMITMENT WOULO 60 A LONG WAY TO ENHANCE OUR EFFECTIVENESS. 
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Chairman Miller. If you wouldn't mind moving the microphone 
down to Miss Livingston. 

Miss Livingston, just let me say thank you, Miss Livingston and 
Me. Burnley, for your response to my concerns about the situation 
that was taking place within mv own state in the placement of 
children in the program called Rite of Passage." And, while I'm 
sorry for the state that you provided for a disallowance of $450,000 
that were used to fund the children T that program, I think the 
message that you send is a very strong one and a very important 
one, and that is that the state ought to be aware of where they're 
placing their children; and the local jurisdictions ought to be aware 
of where they're placing their children when they move across 
state lines; and they ought to r Ae very sure that any protections 
required in this law are provided for those children. If they don't, 
were not going to pay the bill. And I think that action is an impor- 
tant one by this administration. 

If we look at youi testimony, I think in the first part of your tes- 
timony, Miss Livingston, you suggest that the goals of 96-272 back 
in 1980 are, in fact, being realized, that we're seeing fewer children 
in placement. We're see' ig, according to your testimony, shorter 
periods of foster care, more children being reunited with their fam- 
ilies, fewer children in institutions, and more special needs chil- 
dren, in fact, being adopted, and that's exactly what we set out to 

And I think in my travels around the country meeting with the 
state people trying to implement thi? I think that coincides with 
your testimony. 

My concern is, however, that we'rt starting to see a change in 
this situation, that more and more states are starting to come and 
to complain or just :eport the fact that ^heir caseload is once again 
growing. The numbers of children entering foster care are, in fact, 
increasing, and their resources to deal with that are strained. The 
numbers are different, but it's starting to appear now throughout 
the entire landscape of the United States. 

Last night the Congressional Research Service sent over a report 
that indicated the average monthly number of children in AFDC 
foster care of 1987 is now the highest of any year since 1980. So I 
think there is reason to be concerned. 

I think also we're seeing some reports on the state level where, 
in fact, the system almost appears to be in a shambles because it's 
overtaxed at this point. I don't think that takes aw y from the 
trends that we have seen and you renort on, but I think it is a 
rea3on, it's a storm warning, that if it's not addressed immediatelv, 
in my mind, if some rt ources aren't put into this system, if sei - 
ices aren't provided, we can see ourselves in the middle of a crisis 
if it goes unabated. 

I think the other message of your testimony appears to bi that 
where the law is enforced, where services are provided, and where 
the protections are provided, where the case plans are worked out, 
in fact we are i educing the intensity of the foster care experience 
for those children. But I'm also terribly concerned about whether 
or not we're going to be able to maintain any kind of monitoring or 
evaluation. 
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And following onto that, in your letter there's a discussion be- 
cause of our previous contact about the question of delinquency, 
children of delinquent status, entering the foster care system. And 
as you point out, the law provides for that. That if they-if the 
child is eligible and the facility is eligible, they are eligible for the 
lV-i, placement. 

My concern is, and the point that was raised in "The Rites of 
Passage -se is whether or not those children are getting the IV- 
h protections that the law requires, ilnd obviously it would be my 
contention, and I think even the regional contention, that that was 
not being done in that case. 

How do we assure that, in fact, these children-and I think 
they re more numerous because it appears the states determine 
that this is one of the ways to get some funding for delinquent 
status offenders— how do we assure that where the states are ujing 
Federal money for placement, they're also providing the protec- 
tions of IV-E to these children? 

i M 8 - L^ngston. Well, I think we need to continue working close- 
ly with the states. And, Jane, would you want to respond? 

Ms. Burnley. I think I'd like to comment on some of your com- 
ments. I m glad to know that there is some consensus with regard 
to the trends that we're seeing in the foster care system. We be- 
lieve that those trends represent the systemic changes that have 
been brought about through this legislation. 

While we are all concerned always about individual instances 
and occasions of abuse or problems that the system itself is in 
much better shape than it was prior to passage of P L 96-272. 

And because of the— most states, all states, have made very sig- 
nificant systemic changes. I'm not sure that I would agree with you 
that the system is m a shambles. 

Chairman Miller. I didn't say that. I said that it appears that 
way m a number of areas. You look at L.A. County, if you look at 
ban Francisco, if you look around, the system is in fact in a sham- 
bles. I don t want to suggest that that is still the national trend. 
Z f Al e 8ugge ?^ ed 18 U raises some very, very serious warnings 
that if those problems are not addressed, then the thing is going to 
start to feed on itself. 

Ms. Burnley. As we look at the trends with regard to placement 
of children from state to state we have a wide variety of— wide 
yh/iations with some states having significant decreases, continu- 
ing to have significant dtcreases in their placement rates, and 
other states have them go up. We are aware of that and we are 
concerned about it also. 

As you were— your question with regard to how is it that we can 
assure that youngsters placed either adjudicated delinquents or 
status offenders or any child, young person, piaced in foster care 
What we have implemented in our policies and programs is a 
system of review, a system of program review of case records to the 
427 review process which includes nearly all of the states, and a 
sampling process which we think gives us a good deal of confidence 
with regard to the generalizability from a sample case record to 
the entire universe of the population of foster cere children. And 
IV-E children, of course, are included in that sample. 

CO 
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In addition we do look, as the Commissioner said, in the financial 
reviews. 

Chairman Miller. But as I understand that, you go in and you 
sample those children and you find a problem with re ct to one 
of those children, yet you don't then move from that particular 
case to what may be a systemic problem within that facility or 
within that system to see if other children are or are not in compli- 
ance with the law. 

Ms. Burnley. You're talking about the financial reviews at 
this 

Chairman Miller. Well, in both. 

Ms. Burnley. Well, with regard to the program reviews related 
to the 427 incentive funds, our purpose there is to make a general- 
ized statement with regard to the application of the safeguards pro- 
vided in P.L. 96-272 to individv-al children placed in foster care. 
And we do that through a sample of case records. 

We have a very systematic precise method of doing that, and we 
are — our purpose is to be able to make a generalized statement 
about the foster children in that state system. In doing so, we do 
not then, you're correct, go look at each individual facility that a 
child may he placed in. We are primarily looking at the presence of 
the application of the protection, such as, as you know, periodic re- 
views, dispositional hearings, case plans, and things of that sort. 

Chairman Miller. Well, how are we going to insure ihat— you 
mention in your letter that you're going to be assured that all title 
IV-E state plan requirements are met for these children, not 
merely addressed by the inter-agency agreement. 

How are you going to do that? 

Ms. Burnley. Well, if you want to talk very specifically about 
inter-agency agreements 

Chairman Miller. I want to talk very specifically about how 
you're going to guarantee that when we pay IV-E monev, those 
children are going to get IV-E protection. Because you nave an 
awful lot of people suggesting now that these delinquent children 
that are placed, in fact are different than foster— they didn't come 
there out of abuse and neglect, and you really don't need to provide 
those services. That's not what the law says. 

Ms. Burnley. No, sir, that's not what the law says and that's not 
the message that we are conveying to states. 

Chairman Miller. I want to know how you— that's my question. 
How are you conveying that message and how are you going to be 
sure that that in fact is the case? 

Ms. Burnley. Well, first of all, I think we should talk about the 
scope of the problem. As we have looked at recent financial reviews 
of Title IV-E foster cere, we have found that in fact it's a fairlv 
small percentage of adolescents placed through inter-agency agree- 
ments. It's a very small percent. I think it's four, it's below ten per- 
cent. a . . 

The likelihood— and another look that we took at it recently 
with regard to adolescents who are in foster care and adolescents 
who are "eligible," the likelihood that adolescents who are in foster 
care are also receiving Title IV-E is no different from any other 
age group, basically its about 40 percent, wliich does not suggest to 
us that states are at this point, anyway, by great numbers using 
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the IV-E focter care entitlement program to finance placements 
for delinquents or adolescents which are placed through supervi- 
sion with other agencies, such as youth authority or probation. 

Chairman Miller. What do you say those numbers are? 

Ms. Burnley. With regard to— there are about, I think, 44 per- 
cent of the foster care population is aged 11 to 17. About 40 percent 
of the overall foster care population is IV-E eligible, for they are 
receiving full payments. And within that age group, 11 to 17, about 
40 percent of states are claiming for about 40 percent of the young 
people m the age group of 11 to 17. 

In other words, there's not a significant disparity between the 
rate of claims for e descents relative to the foster care population 
as a whole. r 

Chairman Miller. Well, I just think my concern is that you just 
can t dei 1 with the system on national averages because ev^n if 
you teke the number of children you're talking about, you're talk- 
ing about thousands of children within the syetem on that arrange- 
ment, and people are making a case that somehow they're not re- 

3? , £ ProiTde IV-E protections for those children because 
ley're different. 

The fajt of the matter is once you take the IV-E money, you're 
required under the law to provide those protections. 

Ms. Burnley. Well, my comments thus far were dealing only 
with the trends with regard to— the extent to which this is happen- 
ing because we're concerned about it, too. We are not interested in 
states claiming for the placement of adolescents who are not receiv- 
ing the protections of P.L. 96-272. 

But as we look at this issue, because it is a complex one, I think 
it s important to try to get some sense about what we know about 
the scope of it. 

Chairman Miller. What do you know abou*, how this may be 
varying between states? 

Ms. Burnley. That I really can't tell you about that. 

Chaiiroan Miller. Do you know anything from the regions on 
what different states are doing with respect to a delinquent? 

Ms. Burnley. We have talked to some of our regional offices and 
there seems to be a wide variety with regard to the frequency with 
which thev have entered into inter-agency agreements between 
prob- 1 im departments and/or youth authority and child welfare 
ag*'»vif* . Some are actually organizationally located within the 
same umbrella agency. 

Now, that, notwithstanding, I would like to share with you about 
the message that we have sent and will continue to send to states 
with regard to their responsibilities for any child who is placed 
through an inter-agency agreement. 

Regardless of whether or not they're drawing down IV-E money 
the point is that if the child's in tha care and custody of the child 
welfare agency, and is supervised through an inter-agency agree- 
ment with the youth authority or some other agency, and it is very 
clear— and I don t think there is any question end we have a varie- 
ty of policy interpretation issuances in which we have sent the 
message that the agency that has custody of that child retains full 
responsibility with regard to the implementation and the protec- 
tion of P.L. 96-272. 
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I don't believe we have varied at all in that message. 

Chairman Milu?r. To what do you attribute what is now being 
reported as the suostantial " lcrease in the caseload? 

Ms. Burnley. Well, we all know that the annual reports of child 
abuse and neglect are rising, have been rising the last few years, 
ten to twelve, fifteen percent. With child sexual abuse, the most 
complicated types of cases, it is the most rapidly rising at 30, 35 
percent annually. 

We know that children who come into foster care are largely 
abuse and neglect cases, so clearly the reports of abuse and neglect, 
I think, are contributing at a national level. 

We are aware that, I think, since 1984 there has been a general 
trend, small as it is, but there has been a trend toward an in- 
creased number of youngsters placed in foster care. 

Chairman Millzb. What do you make of some of the reports that 
we have received from around the country that now there is much 
more difficulty in terms of placing very young children, infant chil- 
dren, from drug dependent parents? 

Are you starting to get those reports? 

Ms. Burnley. Only from large metropolitan areas primarily. Cer- 
tainly we're all aware of the boarder baby articles in New York 
City and that issue, I believe, we have granted UCLA in Los Ange- 
les, a group very familiar with that problem, increasing their— we 
have developed a — we have right now a national grant to develop 
materials for the — model materials for the response. 

When a drug dependent or chemically dependent infant is born 
we are, I think, accumulating a good deal of information about de- 
velopmental problems that those infants have which is related to 
the type and amount of drugs that they're dependent on. And we 
hope this year, through demonstration grants through the National 
Center of Child Abuse and Neglect, to fund some demonstrations of 
the interveii Hon that was necessary with chemically de^ndent in- 
fants and thuir mothers, some of which will have to go into foster 
care and some of whom will not. 

Chairman Miller. Finally let me ask you, what effort is made by 
the Department with respect to your reviews on the 427 to deter- 
mine whether or not an adequate effort was made to keep the child 
out of foster care? 

Ms. Burnley. The reasonable efforts provision as you're aware, 
applies with regard to the ability of the state to claim IV-E for a 
foster child. As we do our— and that is, of course, something that 
we look at when we are looking at the eligibility of the child in the 
IV-E financial review. 

As we look at the 427 review, ours is a process which has focused 
on first the administrative procedures which the state has estab- 
lished which will set up the system, you know, the statewide inven- 
tory and all. And, in addition, the three basic requirements of the 
case plan; the periodic review, dispositional hearing, that is not 
right now an item which we specifically review for in the 427 
review process. 

Chairman Miller. Do yoa think it should be? 

Ms. Burnley. Well, we modelled out 427 review procedures very 
specifically after the language of the law with regard to what's re- 
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quired for the 427 incentive funds. And I think that we feel that we 
have focused those review procedures appropriately. 

Chairman Miller. My concern is that— in some wavs that was a 
restatement of existing law, but when we went back and we took a 
look at whether or not these reviews were being made and at- 
tempts were being made to keep the children out of foster care, in 
fact what we found was a very casual system. It was simply run- 
ning children through the, through its system without that kind of 
intensive review. 

You put together some demonstration programs to intensify that 
effort, and I hist wonder whether or not— because, obviously, that's, 
one, where the savings are, and, two, that's the major objective and 
goal: to see whether or not you can take that family and either put 
it back together, keep the child out of foster care, and find place- 
ment. The question is whether or not we should be looking at that 
point of entry to see whether or not there, in fact, really is a 
system in place that does give individualized attention co this child 
and to that family to see whether or not we can prevent the en- 
trance into a foster care. 

And what appears in areas where that is rn intense effort is 
there's a substantial difference in the number of children that 
enter the system there— and it can be very localized within a 
state— the number of children that enter the system there as op- 
posed to somewhere else where the case load is so overwhelming 
and/or that review isn't taking place. 

I know vou don't like to second guess those determinations, but 
again, we re paying the bill, so it seems to me that somehow we 
should start to look at that 

Ms. Burnley. Well, we're paying the bill ard specifically with 
regard to Title IV-E reviews— I mean, for the Title IV-E eligible 
children. And, as I said, that is an element of the Title IV-E 
review. Whether or not reasonable efforts were made to pre- 
vent 

Chairman Miller. But my question is whether or not you're 
looking at the paper that says there's a reasonable effort or wheth- 
er or not you're looking behind the paper to see whether or not in 
fact that's what's taking place. 

And I suspect at this time, for whatever reason, we're looking to 
see whether on paper there is a procedure in place to expend rea- 
sonable efforts. But, in fact, that may not be taking place. And I 
think that again, as ones who are paying the bill, we're entitled to 
know on some kind of random checking basis whether or not that's 
being done. 

Ms. Burnley. You are correct, we do not go beyond to look at 
whether or not ones reasonable efforts are indicated as part of the 
judicial determination that that placement was necessary and con- 
tinued placement in home is contrary to the job welfare. 

We have expended a significant amount of discretionary grant 
funds over the last three years to develop materials to assist states 
in the whole reasonable efforts area. Ana we have three documents 
which have just recently come to completion which we're dissemi- 
nating to states on helping them to understand the kinds of reason- 
able efforts and to implement it. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats. 
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Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Commissioner Livingston, 
and maybe Commissioner Burnley, you may want to handle some 
of these questions elso, because they're specifically directed, I 
think, to your particular area, but I'm aware of the fact thai oyer 
the past several years you have funded a number of demonstration 
projects. 

I wonder if you could outline two or three particular successes 
through these projects, then also describe how you have attempted 
to pass on that information to state and local agencies and follow 
through on the implementation of those successes. 

Ms. Livingston. One example wh^ch Jane has alluded to is that 
they have given a considerable amount of money to the University 
of Iowa to create these materials on family-based services and the 
follow-up to that. We've offered — opportunity to our discretionary 
grants program, every year we follow the CDP to have states or 
maybe a large metropolitan area come in to receive Federal money 
to implement family-based types of programs. That's been quite 
popular and quite successful. 

Mr. Coats. Describe that just briefly. What are the 

Ms. Livingston. Well, basically they would come in perhaps with 
a particular focus in mind, perhaps training their staff to work 
more on a family-based— you know, more working with the family 
rather than so much on getting a child a foster care. 

Some of the programs come in with a particular— maybe they 
have been working in this direction and they need— we received an 
application for this year, and I don't want to mention the name of 
the place, but they wanted to use some consultants in the commu- 
nity who have extensive experience in very intense family prob- 
lems. And they wanted to work out an arrangement where their 
social workers in their agency would learn from those consultants 
and also employ them to help with counseling families trying to 
avoid the foster care program. 

Maybe Jane can give other examples, but you can't just do it 
overnight. We have tried to be generous in funding that priority 
area. 

Mr. Coats. Well, has it been a successful goal and you feel 

that 

Ms. Livingston. Yes. 

Ms. Burnley. In family-based services? 

Mr. Coats. No, in the whole range of funding special demonstra- 
tion projects and then taking the results it both disseminated and 
implemented throughout on a nationwide basis, getting that infor- 
mation into agencies' hands that actually have a— on the ensuring 
that states have whatever tools are necessaiy to implement pro- 
grams properly. 

Ms. Livingston I think that we would admit that there are 
always weakness^ in what you try. But probably our weakness is 
in the dissemination of lots of oar grant areas. 

We have an overall — as you know we have three bureaus and the 
Children's Bureau has the vast bulk of discretionary activity be- 
cause of the way the mcney flows. Because of demands on staff, 
time and travel issues, we have not been able to go as far as we 
would like in sharing our grant rep'ilts. 
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Now, a \ot of these grants that we award have a dissemination 
piece included in them, and we have started the year to include — of 
the grant award for the grantees come in once during their grant 
period to meet with u as luster. We had five grantees in category 
X, we would have a meeting in town and they would all come in 
and they would share what they're doing and we would give them 
our insight and try to explore things that way. That's been very 
helpful. We've been doing that on an agency-wide basis. 

Mr. Coats. Can you point to any dramatic breaktl roughs in 
terms of knowledge gained or systems implemented that have been 
a result of some of these projects? 

Ms. Burnley. I think 

Ms. Livingston. Well, let me just do one, it's one of my favorite 
ones. About two or three years ago we awarded a grant to, I believe 
it was Iowa State, to take the headstart parenting curriculum and 
adapt it to incarcerated parents. And we all know that that popula- 
tion is not receiving a lot of help. 

So they have disseminated that material with a fair amount of 
success. We, this year, have in our discretionary activity a particu- 
lar priority area to work wich prison systems to have that material 
implemented, and we have offered— we will be awarded maybe, I 
think, five or six. 

It's onlj T a very small beginning, but the hope is that when these 
parents come home that perhaps those families can be put back to- 
gether. All of these projects include a voluntary component where 
perhaps volunteers from the community will bring the parent, the 
other parent or child involved to the prison for the experience. 

The trainers would be provided, that there be allowed support ac- 
tivity both during the training program and when the prisoner 
would be going back to the community. I think it's a very exciting 
area, and I can't tell you a whole lot of research about this. It's a 
small beginning in one area that needs a lot of help. 

I think Jane can offer some other examples. 

Ms. Burnley. One area, just I— I won't take more time than just 
to mention one. We were successful in doing some research which I 
think contributed a great deal to the field. Since we are placing 
much more emphasis on the adoption of special needs children over 
the l^st few years with that increased attention, clearly we have 
more difficult to place children than we did five, six years ago; 
more handicapped both emotionally, physically and mentally chil- 
dren who often have long-term problems. 

And there was a great deal of concern as we were placing these 
more hand^.pped children that disruption was going to be a more 
serious and severe problem. What we needed was better placement 
services. 

First of all, we were able to determine through a national study 
that the disruption rate for special needs children is only 13 per- 
cent, which— information led us to believe it was much higher than 
that Thut was reassuring. And, in addition, we spent a consider- 
able amount of our discretionary grants in assisti?:" communities 
and states to develop post-placement services for fai iiiies who had 
adopted special needs children because we know that the process 
does not end with the finalization of the adoption. 
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Mr. Coats. Have there been any significant changes in terms of 
where adoptive, where foster children or placement children are 
coming from? Is it pretty much the same general background as 
before or have there been significant changes? 

Is a higher percentage coming from different areas; drug depend- 
ent mothers, welfare mothers, single parent mothers? Any signifi- 
cant changes there in the last five, ten years? 

Ms. Burnley. I think that there has been some evolution wit 1 
regard to the nature of young people and foster care. I think that 
we are seeing a higher percentage of handicapped and young 
people and people with emotional problems in acting out behavior 
more difficult to place than was the case some years ago. 

So, I think that they are presenting — this system is not a s atic 
system. It is evolving, it's changing all the time. And I think that 
there are changing problems that are present and we're aware of 
now that five years ago we didn't anticipate. But it is clear that I 
think the demands placed upon foster parents are more difficult 
than they used to be. It is because, as the Commissioner men- 
tioned, we are having more difficulty, a lot of the states are having 
more difficulty locating foster parents because the changes in our 
society, there are more women working, more two parent couples 
where women work, and more single women are entering the work- 
force. 

Those kinds of changes have an impact on our ability to r ecruit 
and maintain foster parents for what I think is an evolving foster 
care population. 

Mr. Coats. Is that part of the reason why the trends are starting 
to go the other way? 

Ms. Burnley. In terms of the increased numbers of placement? I 
don't know why the placements are increasing. I think that what 
we, what our role is to assist states the best that we can in develop- 
ing new nethods for recruiting foster parents, developing support 
systems for foster parents through our discretionary grants pro- 
grams, and to assist them also with prevention activities through a 
variety of grant programs that we have. 

Mr. Coats. Are there any studies ongoing in terms of these 
thingB that we were just talking about? Any that we can look to in 
the future that are going to tell us about this changing profile of 
children that have to be placed? 

Ms. Livingston. We ar^ charged with developing an information 
system on foster care and adoption information, statistics which 
have been a problem. And we have an advisory board that the sec- 
retary has appointed to respond to that. So we're working on that 
project, that was a charge from the Congress and— a report. It's a 
long-ranged project with implementation in the early 1990's. But 
we are due to have our first report back in October. 

Mr. Coats. One last question- -we've worked together on inter- 
agency agreement with the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Defense and HHS. 

Can you — and that was signed some time ago — can you give me 
any update on where we are now and what we're doing and how 
it's working? 

Ms. Livingston. Yes. You're referring to the military inter- 
agency agreement where we were attempting to provide the mUi- 
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tary families, through their various family support administra- 
tions, with materials, insights, connection now to the field, et 
cetera, et cetera, so that they wouldn't have to reinvent all this. 
We tried to pre ride them help in training tor child care on the 
military bases. 

We've connected them to our Headstart, CDA Childhood Devel- 
opment Associate. W<> have connected all the bases — well, we have 
written all the bases in the United States that have — that are lo- 
cated near a runaway shelter to let them know of the expertise 
that a runaway shelter's staff might be able to provide to the com- 
mander on the base, working with them to give them insights, per- 
haps, in how to deal with adolescent kids or if they have a run- 
away problem on the base and a number of other areas. 

We're working particularly now on trying to connect the child 
abuse people in the states with the military people because the con- 
fidentiality issue has tended in the past to close out the military, 
the commander and some of his social services staff on the base for 
reasons which we think the military has tried to address, and there 
needs to be a closer relationship. We've been corresponding in that 
area and working on this New York thing which is moving along 
quite well. 

But I think it's been so far very productive and there certainly is 
a good spirit. In fact, my staff is meeting with some military people 
this morning while we're up here. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Ms. Livingston. Would you excuse me? Mr. Grinker made a 
conurent about a Federal recruiting effort, and that perhaps one is 
needed in recruiting foster parents. And I think that s a very inter- 
esting idea. 

I think we would be very interested if we could maybe work out 
something with the states to do something in that area. We've tried 
to work with the foster parent associations, and we certainly recog- 
nize the problem and will be happy to lend our help to whatever 
extent we could because it is a serious situation. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Grinker, 
welcome. I know you're relatively new in the position. 
How long have you been commissioner? 
Mr. Grinker. Four and a half months. 

Mr. Weiss. One of the problems, oi course, that we have in New 
York, and I suspect elsewhere, is that we have changing leadership 
from time to time and there's not the kind of continuity that would 
be desirable. But let me ask a question from the point of view of 
being there for four and a half months, since I'm sure you've been 
focusing on this foster care and adoption problems as one of the 
manor concerns. 

How would you gauge where New York is in relation to dealing 
with the problem of foster care and adoption, compered to the cir- 
cumstarces of two vears ago? 

Mr. Grinker. Well, I think that in terms of what's happened 
over the past three years, Congressman Weiss, that we've seen a 
complete reversal of what occurred between 1978 and 1985 when 
fester care participation went down to a large extent, I think, in 
response to the Child Welfare Act of 1979. 
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In the past two years that has reversed, and we're now in an ex- 
pansion mode. And what's happened, I think, is that 

Mr. Weiss. Expansion mode meaning that you have a greater 
case load 

Mr. Grinker. The number of cases coromg into the system is 
greater. The numbers of babies and younger children coming into 
the system, is greater. The number of children coming in with seri- 
ous problems, often times bro' Tht about by parental dm? 1 e, and 
AIDS is now greater. 

We have a real problem on our hands. I think what's happened 
is that for many years the system was in a mode of decline, and 
wnat we'vj had to do somewhat, I th ; nk, unexpectedly is try to 
turn that system around rapidly, and that's caused us considerable 
problems. 

I think that one of the things I heard from the Federal commis- 
sioners—and one of the things that I think ic Peking— is a real 
knowledge about what's going on here. There isn't enough going on 
to tell us why this is happening to New York City and New York 
State and we have been left to grapple th this problem on our 
own. 

Mr. Weiss. Well, ultimately— although I believe they should be 
greater and more effective in their role, ultimately it is indeed a 
local problem, right? 

Mr. Drinker. Absolutely. It always is. 

Mr. Weisc. Now, I don't know what figure you cited, but I think 
that yo. suggested you re trying to get the study of the home con- 
ditions, where the children are to be placed for permanent adop- 
tion reduced to what, a 6(Way period? 

Mr. Grinker. The state requirements are that we do it within 
months. Our average length of time for doing home studies is thi 
to four months. We're trying to reduce t'lis time to four to si^ 
weeks and that's primarily so that 

Mr. Weiss. Ic the thr^ to four month time frame unquestioned? 
Because I've seen some figures of perha,* seven to nine months. 

Mr. Grinker. Well, I believe that, in any given case it could be 
longer. But, on average, it is three to four months. I can'. 3ay that 
in a given case it doesn't take longer. 

Mr. Weiss. Over what time frame has that averaee been devel- 
oped 9 

tor. Grinker. Within the last six months. That's the length of 
time it has taken to do home studies for 'imiles nev- to the systeru. 

Mr. Weiss. It seems to me that apparently 

Mr. Grinker. Now, that mean& chat some are done more quickly 
and some are done in a more lengthy manner. But we'ra tryinp to 
bring that down to four to six weeks. 

M Weiss. Because >bviously that's one of the areas where we 
could streamline the processing Lime, at least some shortening of 
the time the children have to be kept away from placement. 

Mr. Grinker. Tint's absolutely right. 

Mr. Weiss. Miss Livingston, as you know, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations just issued its report entitled "Mismanage- 
ment of the Office of Human Development Services: Undermining 
Programs for Children, the Disabled ard the Elderly." Without 

O 
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going into all the specifics that we have in the teport, let me just 
touch on a couple of the points which are relevant to this hearing. 

One msgoi rogram designed for older foster care children is the 
Independent Living Initiatives, which were authorized at $45 mil- 
lion each year for fiscal years '87 and '88. 

Why did the Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
ignore the June 7, 1986 deadline for regulations for that program 
and then request a rescission of the program in January of 1987? 

Ms. Livingston. Given the— that we make some inroads without 
this legislation. 

Mr. Weiss. And what is your position now on th" t prog 'im? 

Ms. Livingston. We are implementing it, as I mentioned in my 
testimony. 

Mr. Weiss. All right. 

Ms. Livingston. OMB has given us the monty and we have the 
obligation to come in, and we will be reviewing them and imple- 
menting the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Weiss. The Childrens Trust Fund challenge grants 
which 

Chairman Miller. Let me just yield on that point. The official 
position of the Department is still for the repeal of that program, 
correct? 

Ms. Livingston. Yes, that's right. 

Mr. Weiss. The Childrens Trust Fund vliallenge grants, which 
provide matching funds to states for the prevention of child abuse 
and neglect, were illegally delayed by the Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families for almost one year, until last year. 

How are those progranr now and does the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families now support the Childrens Trust 
Fnnd Program? 

Mr. Mottola. The Childrens Trust Fund Program we do not be- 
lie\o was illegally delayed, ihe administration requested rescission 
and used what I have to believe were appropriate administrative 
processes. 

As soon as the decision not to ref nd the funds was made, we 
immediately put out the materials and, in fact, a\ irded the chal- 
lenge grants. We're talking about child abuse challenge grants 
within the context of fiscal year 1986. 

Mr. Weiss. One of the 1984 amendments to the Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act provided for states to use information 
regarding child abuse convictions in screening for potential foster 
parents. This amendment should have been implemented in 1985, 
but instead went into effect last month, two j -rs later. 

How do you justify that delay? 

Ms. Burnley. I believe you're referring to the regulations whicL 
we published in February of this year implementing the non — pro- 
visions of the amendments of 1984 to the child abuse act. We pub- 
lished an NPRM, I believe it was something like 18, 12 months or 
so prior to that. There was considerable review process prior to 
publishing of the NPRM and, of course, considerable review aftei 
the receipt of comments on those regulations, and we published 
them as soon as the final regulations were, in fact, ready to be r *b- 
lished. 
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We feel like we have resolved the issues that were required in 
those amendments and addressed others which came into us in the 
comment period. We regret that it takes so long to do that kind of 
thing, but we were proceeding along the course; we were not ne- 
glecting it, we were tending to it and it was done along the course- 
with other matters. 

Mr Mottola. We might point out, Mr. We ; .ss, that the 1984 
amendments were manyfoid and virtually in every other case. 
The— of the uepartment and of our agency was fairly quick and 
complete. It is in that one area which Dr. Burnley alluded to which 
required a regular recorded pr<y ss of 

Mr. Weiss. Well, I won't belabor the point and I hope that that 
~ne gfroup will take the occasion to read the report because it 
seems to me that just these few examples illustrate part of the 
problem *hat we have with trying to develop a sense of commit 
ment and urgency in dealing with these problems. 

Mrs. Livingston, you had indicated that Dr. Burnley will be leav- 
ing the Children's Bureau, and I want to extend my congratula- 
tions for your new position. 

Who's going to be her replacement? She's leaving at the end of 
this week, is that right? 

Ms. Livingston. She's leaving Friday. It's her last day 

Mr. Weiss. Right. 

Ms. Livingston. We do not have a final appointment yet. As you 
know, it takes— there's a process. But the acting associate commis- 
sioner is or will be Betty Stewart. Now, Betty has been with us 
about two years. She has served as a sp^ial ass'acant to Jane. She 
has about 25 years of working in the field, her masters in social 
work. She is 

Mr. Weiss. Do you intend to have a permanent replacement? 

Ms. Livingston. To Jane? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. 

Ms. Livingston. Yes, as soon as we finish the process. And I, is 
you know, I can't make a prediction about who the permanent 
person will be. But Betty will be the acting person in 

Mr. Weiss. What time frame do you expect for a permanent posi- 
tion 

Ms. Livingston. I asked my boss +hat yesterday and I, I mean, a 
moi M n a month. Hopefully we can do it really in the next 

tv A «*e weeks. But, as you know, political appointments some- 
th^a get— I mean, you can't always predict how quickly it will 
happen, but we're trying. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. He .tert? 

Mr. Hastert. Thank you. I'm sorry I didn't get to hear every- 
body's testimony. You know, I'm new to the Congress, but I've been 
involved on the other side. I've been in the legislature. And trying 
to mesh together the requirements that the Congress puts on the 
states and the state delivery organizations, and try to mesh state 
dollars with Federal dollars to make sure a job ge^s done. 

And to listen to the testimony, listen to the questions from my 
colleagues ta this side of the aisle, it's easy to lay on requirements 
and it s easy to ask you to put in new programs. But it seems that 
every dollar or every time that you people make up a set of rules 
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and regs and lay them on the states, it costs us, the states, more 
dollars — well, it's not us anymore— but it costs the states more dol- 
lars. 

What you actually do is take more people out of the field that 
are actually doing nings with kids and families and put them in 
some type of bureaucracy where nothing gets done or very little 
gets done. It's a concern, and I think the more that you people put 
out those rules and regs and the more bureaucracy and red tape 
that you lay on the states, basically !f 's the states that are provid- 
ing the service. It's the states that know what each unique situa- 
tion is in that state. 

My colleague, Mr. Coats, began talking about demonstration 
projects. I think they're a farce. Every time that we see a demon- 
stration project and somebody taking an end run at a project that 
they want, and you people allow these demonstration projects to 
take place. What happens is less dollars actually go to delivery of 
people who are on the line and the service system that's out there 
to provide services for kids. I can go on and talk about 427, but 427 
basically makes clients out of families and children who are prob- 
lem areas to begin with. 

And you take the expeitise and you take your best and talented 
workers at the state levels, people who have spent years in working 
and fostered, and now they become a client for trouble spot situa- 
tions while families and children that might be salvageable and 
might not be. But what happens, you end up shortchanging the 
foster care program; recruiting people, making sure that kids are 
getting placed in foster homes. 

I'm just saying, making my statement from the other side that 
maybe in the Federal we shouldn't do more from the Federal side, 
but wc should support those state agencies and actually the people 
who are on-line, delivering the services to children and family, and 
be a little more sensitive to their needs. 

Ms. Livingston. Do you want me to respond to that? 

Mr. Hastert. Yes. 

Ms. Livingston. I gave a speech at a women's conference in Cali- 
fornia the day before yesterday and the name of my speech was 
The Working Mother: A Delicate Balance. And I think that phrase, 
a delicate balance, is really what we're trying to establish. 

As Congressman Miller has punted out a number of times, as 
well as many others in the Congress, there have been abuses, there 
have been problems. Some stat >s have not done very well with this 
process, particularly back a decade or more. And there really r*as 
felt to be a need * m : it, and I think republican or democrat we be- 
lieve that P.L. % 272 has been a good thing and a challenge has 
been to really make it work to its best possible potential. 

And inevitably that does create problems. I mean, we have prob- 
lems with travel funds, staff, and we're trying to squeeze the most 
we can out of what we've got. And I think the states are in that 
same bind. 

Mr. Hastert. Well, just from my perspective, the more that you 
lay on the states to do, as far as rules and regulations and make 
them jump over every hurdle and every little thing that comes 
along, you re taking their most talented people who would ordinari- 
ly go and serve families and children, and you're taking them out 
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of the service process and put them in the bureacracy process 
which is counterproductive. 

Ms. Livingston. Well, I think you're right and that certainly is 
one of the major threads, or maybe I should say cords or ropes, 
that we have had in our philosophy. 

We have been working for the last couple of years or so with the 
American Public Welfare Association on trying to get a better 
sense of where we're a problem for the states and to let theni know 
where we need their help, and to try to work out some of these 
wrinkles. And there's probably not going to ever be a peifect world, 
but at least we're — we don't want to be iust a burden. I mean, we 
want what we do to be for a purpose and to make some difference. 

And we want the relationship to be two-way street. We don't 
want it just to be a o^* state — 

Chairman Miller. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hastert. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. As I say, I'm sure there's affecti < for demon- 
stration programs when I see states that are starved ivf basic deliv- 
ery services money, I'm a little concerned about that. And especial- 
ly in this case where this law- -I'd like to think that, in some ways, 
it was different from others „jcause it wasn't written here in 
Washington. This law was written by state people over the long 
process and I think was welcome by the states, and I think the en- 
thusiasm that we saw in 1981 and 1982 reflected the IV-B money 
that became available and the notion that this would continue to 
expand. 

And the disappointment we now see because, you're quite right, 
the Federal Government said if you'll change all of your systems to 
do this, and I think everybody recognized those changes had to 
take place, we will stick with you in terms of the level of funding. 
Of course v:e headed for the woods here several years ago and the 
states are now stuck with a modified system that has tough re- 
quirements for the protection of those children. 

But now I th :/.<£, especially if, in fact, the indications of a rising 
caseload are accurate, with diminished service monies available to 
them— and I hope the Ways and Means Committee takes a look at 
this th*3 year— we'll think about recycling gome of those demon- 
stration monies to the states for the delivery of those services. Not 
a great pooi of money, but you have to pick and choose at some 
point. And ii. this case I think we want to pick protective services 
over some of those other programs. 

I appreciate your remarks. 

Mr. Gr cindy. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask after 
reviewing your testimony, Commissioner Livingston, if the Federal 
Government set any guidelines or criteria for becoming a foster 
parent, or is that left entirely to the states to determine? 

Ms. Livingston. Well, Jane can speak to that in more detail, but 
it is more of a state issue. 

Ms. Burnley. The actual rules and regulations governing the 
process by which a pers ^n can become a foster parent is very defi- 
nitely the responsibility of individual states to carry out. 

Thc/e are, though, general standards and guidelines which relate 
to foster parents and child care institutions which have been dis- 
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geminated that have been developed in conjunction with organiza- 
tions interested in the W3lfare of children and the Federal Govern- 
ment and have been disseminated by the Federal Government. But 
they are not regulations, per se, or not required guidelines. 

Mr. G randy. Well, for my own edification, what would some of 
these criteria be? 

Ms. Burnley. For what would make a good foster parent? 

Mr. Grand y. Yes. Give me a definition. 

Chairman Miller. Boy, I can't wait for this definition. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Ms Burnley. Boy, I think it varies by state. I think that you 
might want to ask some of the state representatives who are going 
to be here the way they approach it. 

Mr. Grandy. Let me guide you a little bit. Is there an age limit 
in which you cannot be a foster parent? 

Ms. Burnley. Certainty not as a Federal requirement. There, I 
bel *^ve, are some age limits in some states. 

Mr. Grandy. Is there a certain income requirement? 

Ms. Burnley. Again, that varies from state to state. 

Mr. Grandy. Do I understand correctly that there is now a short- 
age of foster parents? 

Ms. Bl nley. Most states report to us that they are having diffi- 
culty attracting persons to come into ioster parenting. 

Mr. Grandy. Can you report of any innovative methods that 
states are coming up with to swell the ranks of foster parents? 

Ms. Burnley. Well, I think there are several aspects of that 
issue. One relates to a variety of support services that states, vari- 
ous states, are developing. I think Arizona has developed a model 
for providing — for foster parents who have difficult to supervise 
children, either handicapped or emotionally disturbed or whatever. 

It's very difficult to make a full-time, 24 hour day commitment, 
and it is extremely helpful to be able to have some time away. 
Using volunteers or respite facilities is one growing example, for 
example, of what — a kind of support that can make it easier and 
therefore more attractive. 

Mr. Grandy. Is this similar to the kind of thing you have in 
home health care? 

Ms. Burnley. Yes. either a volunteer who comes into the home 
and assists, or a facility to which the foster parent can take the 
youngster for respite care. 

Mr. Grinker. Congressman, I didn't want to let this opportunity 
regarding eligibility pass. We have this poster that we're using in 
New v ork City which says women in their sixties can still have 
babies. [Laughter.] 

Be a foster parent. This is part of our campaign to recruit more 
foster parents into the system. 

Mr. Grandy. How is it working, Mr. Grinker? 

Mr. Grinker. We've had about 6,000 calls since we started this 
campaign in February. We've had calls from people who have seen 
it either on television or on subway posters or the like, and we're 
screening them as quickly as ,ve can. 

But it seems to be effective in terms of generating interest. 

Mr. Grandy. I did not get a chance to review your testimony, so 
excuse me if I ask a question that you've already answered. But 
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beyond advertising, what incentives are you offering to people in 
their sixties to become foster parents? 

Mr. Grinker. One of the things that we're trying to do is provide 
both more daycare and babysitting services, for foster parents so 
that they don c have to ? > in iheir homes all the time. 

As Miss Burnley indicated, I think one of the problems is that 
increasingly you have women who traditionally might have been 
foster parents, but who now want to get a regular job. So our 
thought is that if we can provide their with daycare or babysitting 
services during the day they can get out part of the day, there will 
be more of an incentive. 

We've also developed a program to help us place children with 
special problems, children who we in New York call Title XX, children 
who have been abused or have some other difficulty. In order 
to attract foster parents for these children, we increased the sti- 
pend level, nearly doubling it in fact, so that there is more of an 
incentive for foster parents to take in these children. This is also 
necessary, because there are increased costs associated with more 
difficult cases. 

Mr. Grandy. My purpose in this whole line of questioning is to 
open up an idea which may already have been addressed, but that 
is to explore the possibility of using senior citizens as foster par- 
ents. 

Is there any research which shovs if there's a possibility to bring 
together these two groups and provide a service to both? If you are 
losing foster parents, it seems to me this is a good temporary 
source of f ">sver parents. 

Mr. Grinker. That's absolutely right. Another program we've got 
is what we call the foster grandparents program, where older are 
people are working in our hospitals where we have infants. The idea 
is to have the senior citizens form an attachment to the infants while 
they re in the hospital and then to bring them out into a home 
setting. 

Mr. Grandy. In New York City is there any money for the elder- 
ly—which tries to marry these two groups and provides a service 
for senior citizens and a service for you as well? 

Mr. Grinker. Yes, there is a foster grandparent program, I be- 
lieve. 

Ms. Burnley. I think the foster grandparent program is funded 
through Action, the independent voluntary agency. I'm not an 
expert on the Administration on Aging and the Older Americans 
Act, but they do participate with us in our discretionary grant an- 
nouncement, and I do know that they have, the last couple of 
years, focused some of their demonstration grants, I'm sorry to tell 
you, on the development of projects which they're calling intergen- 
erational projects. 

The whole purpose is to bring older Americans into either part- 
time or full-time volunteer capacities with vulnerable populations. 
Anc\ of course, abused and neglected children have been a primary 
focus. 

Mr. Grandy. But to your knowledge there is nothing in the 
Older Americans Act right now which authorizes or addresses this 
particular problem. 
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Ms. Burnley. It's my understanding that they have used discre- 
tionary grant funds for that purpose. With regard to whether or 
not there is any line item for that, I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Grandy. Finally, do you know of any instances of statos that 
perhaps are encouraging seniors to get into this program or dis- 
couraging them? Have you seen any instances of perhaps discrimi- 
nation against people that seek to try to become a foster parent. Is 
there a bias anywhere? 

Ms. Burnley. I am not aware that there is active discourage- 
ment of older Americans in the foste n grandparent or foster par- 
enting programs. It's just not something that I— there is- -what I 
am aware of is that there seems to be an increasing attention fo- 
cused on the abilities of older Americans and the contributions 
that they can make either through a subsidized program, such as 
Foster Grandparents, or through a volunteer capacity in a variety 
of ways. 

Mr. Brettschneider. Just to show my own thought on that, I be- 
lieve you'll find that soine statr^ have age restrictions on how old 
you can be to become a faster parent. New York State does not 
have, and has made that clear, but only in the last five or six 
years. 

I also think old attitudes are hard to die and there is a good deal 
of bias against single parents of any age. So both of those restric- 
tions still exist, I believe, in the practice of some agencies and the 
attitudes that linger. 

And also I think soi *e .states' laws are not clear or are restrictive 
in that area. 

Mr. Grandy. So am I correct in saying that if you are single and 
elderly you might, in some cases, have a problem becoming ? foster 
parent? 

Mr. Brettschneider. Yes, but in New York you're more than 
welcome. We desperately need you. 
Mr. Grandy. Thank you. 

Mr. Coats. Unless there are other questions— Congressman 
Durbin, do you have any questions" 

Mr. Durbin. No, no questions at this time. 

Mr. Coats. I want to thank Commissioner Livingston and all 
those who participated in the first panel for appearing today. We 
would like to ask your permission for the committee to submit 
written questions to you or any questions that may not have been 
brought up here or some the members may have. 

Commissioner Livingston, we're happy to give you the last word 
here. 

Ms. Livingston. Well, I think I would be derelict in my auties as 
the commissioner if I didn't congratulate Congressman Grandy on 
his recent marriage. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you. We have no children yet. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Livingston. I think that's fine. 

Mr. Co>ts. With that we will dismiss the first panel and call the 
second panel who will include the Honorable Michael Reagen, di- 
rector of the Missouri Department ot Social Services; the Honora- 
ble Gordon Johnson, director of the Department of Children and 
Family Services in Illinois; Linda Greenan, senior policy analyst 
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from the Child Welfare League of America; and Brian Cahiil, exec- 
utive director of Hathaway Children's Services. 

We will begin our testimony with Michael Reagen, and to the 
extent that the panelists could summarize their views it will give 
everybody a greater opportunity to ask questions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL REAGEN, DIRECTOR, MISSOURI 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES; AND CHAIRMAN, MAN- 
AGEMENT COMMITTEE, COUNCIL OF STATE HUMAN SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATORS, JEFFERSON CITY, MO 

Mr. Reagen. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Michael 
Reagen and I'm the director of the Department of Social Services 
for the State of Missouri and also I'm the chairman of the Manage- 
ment Committee of the National Council of State Human Services 
Administrators. 

For sixteen years I was in Congressman Worthy's district in Syr- 
acuse, New York. I just completed seven and a half years as the 
Commissioner of the Human Services in the State of Iowa, and in 
January became the director in the State of Missouri. 

In the short period of time that's been given to us we have sub- 
mitted formal written testimony to you, sir. I will focus on some 
administrative and management concerns. My colleague immedi- 
ately to my right, Gordon Johnson, a erood friend from the State of 
Illinois, as I understand it, will foe , on some programatic issues. 

I ve got four points I'd like to make. I'll repeat them at the be- 
ginning and the end and visit the highlights of them. 

One, is that there are administrative concerns I think that many 
of the states have. There's over $400 million of back claims, $11 
million from the State of Missouri. 

Two, administrative cosis are rising. We think because where 
states are becoming more proficient in capturing Federal reim- 
bursement, in other words, taking advantage of the incentives to 
provide permanency planning for the youngsters, and so on, that 
Congress put into law. 

Three, we're concerned generally about moving to cap adminis- 
trative costs. The cap, we believe, would hurt our efforts to improve 
foster care and adoption programs and would kind of be contrary 
to the spirit. 

Four, speaking for the commissioners of the states in the 
United States, we want to and welcome any cooperation for clear 
regulations, review processes in the future, and we would be happy, 
and I would be happy with my own committee, among otheir also, 
to appoint groups to work with and continue to work with both the 
administration and also members of Congress. 

Briefly, hitting the highlights, for about a quarter of a century 
I ve been involved in one role or another in the human service field 
and I've seldom witnessed a more remarkable and total transfor- 
mation of a program and a service as has taken place for foster 
care and adoption since the enactment of Title IV-E of the Social 
Security Act of 1980. 

And although states have began reorienting program goals 
toward pe-manency planning in the late 1970s, Public Law 96-272 
was a catalyst that resulted in an extensive retooling of child wel- 
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fare agencies so that the permanency planning for children has 
become a practice where it had been a sporadic event in the past. 

Problems still remain. As we try to ensure that children are di- 
verted from foster care and we take advantage of opportunitites for 
children to exit care, we have seen a deepening of a problem accu- 
mulating in the foster care system that remains. 

Youngsters in foster care today are older, more troubled, and 
from more disorganized backgrounds and are often the products of 
abusive homes, and that has become an increasing route for young- 
sters entering foster care and for the overwhelming majority of 
foster care children. 

Foster care is not a program that deals easily with such children. 
The traditional foster care model, I think frankly, is romanticized 
public-spirited volunteers paid a fraction of the costs of rearing a 
child, providing hon*e-based care for abandoned children. 

With the majority of women working today, many natural fami- 
lies are hard pressed themselves to provide care for their own chil- 
dren. The pool of foster homes is alarmingly low, especially in 
urban settings. The reimbursement rates for foster care are too low 
to make such care economically feasible for many families. 

And, finally, foster care is unable to shoulder the burden in 
many instances of multiproblem children. 

Lex me quickly try to address myself to funding levels of Title 
IV-E programming. As an entitlement program, states are to be 
fully reimbursed for the payments made on behalf of the children 
in their care. Yet, this has not occurred. 

As I indicated in my opening, over $400 million in back claims 
have yet to be paid n^ "on wide, and in Missouri alone we have an 
$11.5 million bill that . Federal Government is behind in paying 
the state. 

The specific problem facing Missouri is the timeliness of approv- 
ing IV-E claims from the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. One particular claim dates back to 1980. That consists of $2.1 
million in foster care claims and approximately $300,000 in adop- 
tion assistance claims. 

It is our understanding that the Department does not have suffi- 
cient appropriation to make those payments. A supplemental 
budget request has been made, but it will only cover a portion of 
back claims. And as they say on television, and so U goes. 

Recently the grant appeal board has ruled in favc* of Missouri in 
containing claims for eligibility determinations of costs associated 
with the administration of IV-E, and that approval will give us a 
backdated check, if you will, for somewhere in the neighborhood of 
over $5 million. 

The problem that we now face is when the state will actually re- 
ceive payment of those monies. Our Missouri legislature has al- 
ready anticipated payment of those dollars and has already budg- 
eted them in their current ' ldgeting process, as some of you may 
appreciate the necessity to do that, having served in other bodies. 

HHS ha» iiot treated funds for this program as they do other en- 
titlement programs, in all due respect. In fact, they kind of say to 
the state, we know we owe you the money, but we don't have the 
cash and we're sorry. 
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I'd like to quickly point out that the reason the administrative 
claims have risen dramatically, in my judgment, over the past sev- 
eral years, is the state social workers are doing just what you 
asked them to do when you wrote the law. They're concentrating 
on activities that safeguard children and families' rights and facili- 
tate family reunification and permanency for children. 

As our front line workers have become more sophisticated in 
case planning, case supervision, recruiting, preparing and testify- 
ing in rourt, referrals of families for services, rate setting, place- 
ment, proportionate state share to agency overhead has grown, and 
most states are more proficient now in determining and document- 
ing the precise amount of time workers spend on these tasks, 
which are identified in the law. 

And as we become better at capturing that information about 
worker time, our costs have risen and we've taken advantage of the 
incentives you've provided to provide those services. 

I finally would like to briefly address, if I may, the? administra- 
tive handling of the program in general. States, we think, have 
been subjected to an array of inconsistent, inequitable and chang- 
ing Federal well-meaning, but episodic, perhaps, standards and in- 
terpretations. 

Again, after a number of years, and this is the third jurisdiction 
which I've been in, these difficulties, frankly, continue. Seven years 
after the passage of P.L. 96-272, there are still no promulgated 
Federal standards and regulations, nor are there any finalized Fed- 
eral review guides in place. Many Federal compliance reviews have 
continued to be conducted across the country and within the con- 
text of no clear Federal guidance some states have been found to 
be out of compliance, when other states with exactly the same poli- 
cies and practices have been found to be in compliance. 

Needless to say, states caught in the middle cf this Federal con- 
fusion were and continue to be at a loss as to how best to proceed 
in implementing P.L. 96-272 reform. 

Let me illustrate. Requirements of the law were written in such 
a way that there was sufficient flexibility that allowed states to im- 
plement P.L. 96-272 within their particular structures. But HHS, 
in this administrative review process, has attempted to place more 
rigid restrictions on the states. 

As an example, HHS will only accept a court order with the 
wording that reasonable efforts were made to prevent removal 
from the home, or that there was no appropriate or, at best, it was 
n< in the interest of the child to prevent removal from the home. 

in the case of emergency situations, if in our judgment .services 
could not have prevented removal of the child, the court at the 
time of abdication tearing must find that the lack of preventa- 
tive efforts were reasonable. 

While conducting a compliance review in Missouri, HHS people 
reviewed a case where a young girl had been sexually abused by 
her two brothers and the parents in the family were unable to pro- 
tect hei. Our social worker with court approval removed the girl 
from the home on an emergency basis. The review board felt that 
that was not s*> emergency situation. Therefore, Missouri had not 
met the reasonaole efforts requirement. Their comment, by the 
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way, was that the brothers could have been removed from the 
home as opposed to t e girl. 

Another example points out, this example points out, what was 
becoming a significant problem and that was the monitoring of the 
states' compliance with P.L. 96-272. HHS has no clear guidelines 
for reviewers and the states to use in determining compliance. 

Therefore, we think frankly nationwide there's not necessarily a 
consistency across the board. 

Again I would like to repeat the four points that I wanted to 
make for redundancy sake, as they say. One is that the back claims 
issue we think is serious. $400 million nationally, we believe, and 
at least $11 million in the state which I currently represent. 

Two, the administrative costs I believe are rising because the 
states are doing the job. And with a more difficult and changing 
population of youngsters, which does speak to the program—suc- 
cessful, also a social phenomena is taking place. And wc are taking 
advantage of the incentives that you built into the law to <*o that 
job. 

Third, we're concerned about the cap proposal, porhaps a move- 
ment to cap administrative costs. That keeps us even iiiore between 
a rock and a hard place and is very difficult. 

Fourth, we applaud the assistance, the cooperative efforts that 
Commissioner Livingston and others have mentioned in working 
together. And just like we came together seven or eight years ago, 
we stand ready to come back again and to work to try it with the 
Congress, you and others in a cooperative way to resolve some of 
these dilemmas. 

Those are my abbreviated remarks and formal comments have 
been submitted to you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you and I appreciate 
the opportunity to visit with you. 

[Prepared statement of Michael Reagen follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Michael V Reagen, PhD., Director, Missouri Depart- 
ment of Social Services, and Chairman, Management Committee, APWA Na- 
tional Council of State Human Service Administrators, Jefferson City, MO 

Good Morning, Mr, Chairman and Members of the Committee. My 
name is Michael Reagen and I am Director of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Social Services, I am also Chairman of the Management 
Committee of the Amfrican Public Welfart Association's National 
Council of State Human Sepvicl Administrators. I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify befcpf you today on behalf of t h f Council. 

As you know, the r monal Council of State Human Service Adminis- 
trators is composed of those officials in thf 5C states, THt 
District of Columbia, and the U.S. Territories charged with the 
responsibility of administering publicly funded human ser^ ices, 
including thf child welfare , foster care and adoption assistance 
programs. o'/fr 7 years ago, the council workfd closely with you 
amp other members of congrfss in the fffort that resulted in the 

ENACTMENT OF P.L. 96-27?, t H £ ADOPTION ASSISTANT AND CHILD 

Weif;*e Act of 1980. 

a? the administrators cf the status/ foster care and child 

WELFARE SYSTEMS/ WE WERE VFPY MUCH AWARE Or THE PROBLEMS PLAGUII'G 
THE SYSTEM AND THE DIRE SITUATION FACED BY MANY OF THE CHILDREN 
WE WEPE SERVING. K'E WERE APPRECIATIVE OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
ASSIST CONGRESS IN THE DFVTLOPMENT OF "HE GUIDING PRINCIPLES THAT 
BE C AMI THr NEW LAW , ThE FEDERAL GOVEPNMENT PROVIDED LEADERSHIP, 
VISION, AND RESOURCES NEEDED TO REORIENT CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
IN THE STATES. 
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In my testimony today I WILL primarily talk about issufs sur- 
rounding THE ADMINISTRATION AND FUNDING OF THIS IMPORTANT, Yl 
VERY COMPLEX PROGRAM. Ry COLLEAGUE, COPDON JOHNSON, FROM 

Illinois, will address the programmatic and demographic chances 
that have occurred in the program. 

OVERVIE W /CONTEXT 

Mr. Chairman, in my guarter-century of experience in the human 

SERVICES FIFLD, I HAVF SELDOM WITNESSED SUCH A REMARKABLE AMD 
TOTAL TRANSFORMATION OF P PROGRAM AND ITS SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM 
AS HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THE FOSTER CARE AND ADOPTION PROGRAM SINCE 
ENACTMENT Or TITLE IV-E OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT IN 1980. 

Although states had begun reorienting program goals toward 

PERMANENCY TOR CHILDPEN IN THE LATE 1970S, P.L. 96-272 WAS THE 
CATALYST THAT RESULTED IN AM EXTENSIVE RETOOLING CF STATF CHILD 
WELFARE AGENCIES, SO THAT PERMANENCY FOR CHILDREN HAS BFCOMF 
ACCEPTED PRACTICE WHEPF IT HAD BEEN A SPORADIC FVENT IN THE FAST, 

WITH THE FRAMEWORK PROVIDED BY P.L. 96-272, STATES HAVE WORKED 
TOWARD PESOLVING MANY OF THE PROBLEMS THAT WERF IDENTIFIED OVER 
SEVEN YEARS AGO IN OL'R PU?LIC CHILD WELFARE AND FOSTER CARE 
SYSTEMS. WE ARE NO LOKGTR SFHNG SO MANY YOUNG CHILDREN CCML 
INTO CARE AND STAY FOR YEARS IN MULTIPLE FOSTER HOMES. STATES 
ARE PRESIDING OVER A SIGNIFICANT DFCLINE IN THE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN WHO ARE PLACED IN FOSTER CARE. ACCORDING TO THE MOST RECFNT 
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DATm AV'LAPLE, the number of children in ,-oster care is slightly 

MORE THAN 275*000— DOWN PROP APPPC ( 1 MATELY 500,000 IN 1977. AND 
ALTHOUGH THERC It A DECREASF IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
CARL AT ANY ONr TIKE , THERE lb AM INCREASE I ft THE NUMBER OF 

children entcking care (i.:.. an increase in the "turf-cve r* of 
children in foster care m r aning new entrants to foster care apl 
going home much more quickly), and, the amount of time ch ) ldrfn 
spend in foster care has decreased. these facts , taken together, 
show a system which has mace major improvements from wheh_ wf 
were in the 1970s, 

Problems, however, still rfkain. As wf try to pnsure that 
ch . -drer <>pf divfr t fid from fostfr care, and that we take advan- 
tage cf oppor.unltlcs fop children to fxit care (in adoptivf 
homes, permanent placements • or in returning to their own tat1- 
ilies), we have seen a d^pening 0. e problcms acr jlating in 
the foster care system that remains. the ycungstero in f~cter 
cafre today arc 0;der, mopf troubled. and from more di lcrgan i jet 
backgrounds. they are more oftfn the products i, m-us1ve *)m' s 
— which has bf.comf the route for entering fcster care for an 
overwhelming majority of foster children. 

Foster care is not a r^uGP^ that deals easily with such chil- 
dren. Th" TRADI*riONAL foster care modfl romanticized »ub- 

L1C-SPIKITED "VOLUNTEERS , " PAID A FRACTION OF HE COST? OF 
RFARING A CU'lD, PPOVIHING HOME-&ASM) CARE FOP ABANDONED 
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CHILDREN. With t he majority of womln working today, NA. ^al 

FAMILIES ARE HARr RESSED TO PPCVIDE CARE FOR THEIR OWN CH1LDRFN. 

The pool of foster homes is alarmingly low, especially in urban 
settings, The reimbursement pates for fostfr care are too low to 
make such care economically feasible for man> families. Jnd 
finally, foster care is unable to shoulder the burden of 
multiproblem children, what is needed is a continuum of cap c 

PERHAPS INCLUDING SPECIALIZED FOSTER MPMES AND WELL-TRAI NEL, 
SALARIED CARE-GIVERS, ACCESS TO STRUCTURE!? GROUP SETTINGS, TO 
MENTAL HEALTH, FT' NATIONAL , AND JOB TRAINING SERVICF.S, AND 
RESOURCES,*^ FOCUS ON INDEPENDENCE FOR OLDER TEFNS. 
% 

VE DO NOT', IN SHORT, HAVE A CHILD WELFARE PROGRAM IN THIS COUNTRY 
OF WHICH WE CAN BE PROUD . HOWEVER, WE CAN E PROUD OF THE 
ENOFMOUS STRIDFS WE HAVE MADE, 

.HERE IS A FEELING III THE STATES THAT WE ARF SOMETIMES ALONE , 

Our federal partners, in both the executive and legislative 

BRANCH, SEEM TO HAVE LEFT U! • iMPLEMFNT THE NEW FOSTER C/>PE AND 
ADOPTIO* PROGRAM WITHOUT THE BENEFIT OF FULL FEDERAL GUIDANCf 

from the U.S. Department oi Health and Human Sfrvkfs, And, 

ALTHOUGH HKE RARELY REQUESTS ADEQUATE FU jING FOR THE CHILE 
WELFARE AM FOSTER CATE PROGRAMS., CONGRESS ALSO HAS NOT TAKEN THE 
LEAD IN ADEQUATELY FUNT1NG THESE PROGRAMS , EITHER. 
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NOW, LET ME ADDRESS THE FUNDING LEVELS OF THE TITLE 1V-E PROGRAM 
ITSELF. AS AN ENTITLEMENT PROGRAM/ STATES ARE TO BE FULLY 
REIMBURSED FOK PAYMENTS MADE ON BEHALF OF THE CHILDRFN IN THEIR 

care. Yet this is not occurring. In Missouri alone, HHS is 

$11.5 MILLION BEHIND IN PAYMENT OF THE STATE'S FOSTER CARE BILL. 

Nationally, APWA has reported that frok the responses from thirty 
states to date, back claims total more than $400 mill* gn . 

The problem facing Missouri currently is the timeliness of 

APPROVED 1V-E CLAIMS FROM HHS, ONE PARTICULAR CLAIM DATFS BACK 

to 1980. This consists of $2.1 million in fos t er care claims, 
and $.3 miliiok adoption assistant ua1ms. it is cur 
understanding that hhs toes not have sufficient appropriation tc 
makt the payment. a supplemental budget request has been made, 
but it will covfp only a portion oh our back claims. 

lhe source of the st pfoblems in p.'rsouri stfms ffom our efforts 
to design an af 1 tnded cost mllocatiom plan (cap) for title 1 '-f, 
amd to have it approved by hhs. 

On September 24, 19^ an Amendfd CAP was submitted to Pecion VII 
Division of Cost Allocation (DCA). 

On Kay 29, 1985 the Director, DCA, rejected ir^ amlndment on the 

GROUNDS THAT HHS WOULD NOT PAY TOP PRE-f UoTODY AND POST-CUSTODY 
SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WHO ENTLR FOSTEF TAKE, AND THAT HHS WOU1 D 
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NOT PAY FOR THF ELIGIBILITY DETERMINATIONS FOR CHILDREN DE- 
TERMINED not to be Title IV-E eligible, 

Missouri submitted a pfvised CAP Amendment which was approvo 
9-23-85. We also maintained that the original CAP Amendment 
should have bfen approved, and we subsequently filed an appeal to 
the 6ran t s Appeal board, 

In rejecting the original CAP Amendment DCA denied claims for 
IV-E eligibility determinations when a child was fcund ineligible 

AND CLAIMS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE COST FOR CASE PLAN DEVELOPMENT, 
JUDICIAL DETERMINATIONS, AND REFERRALS. DCA ALSO STATFD TMAT 
MISSOURI'S ADMINISTRATIVE COST WERE "UNREASONABLE." 

On tfARCH 2, 1987 Tht Departmental Grant Appe, lS Board (HHS) puled 
in favor of Missouri regarding claims for eligibility determina- 
tions, and fcp cost associated with the Administration of TmE 
TV-E, 

Thf problem we now face is when the state will actually receiv: 

PAYMENT FOR T HESE CLAIMS, PASED ON CUP PAST EXPERIENCE. HHS MAS 
NOT TREATED FUNDING FOK THIS PROGRAM AS THEY DO OTHER ENTITLEMENT 
PROGRAMS / AND THEY SIMPLY SAY TO THE STATE, "WE KNOW WE UWF vp»j 

mohev, bu t wf poi:'t have any cash. Soppy." 
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Finally. ,L. 96-272 has had a major impact on foster capf and 

ADOPTIONS, WE HAVE A TRACKING SYSTEM THAT PROVIDES CURPENT 
INFORMATION ON TKE STATUS OF OUR FOSTER CHILDREN. CHIL ZN APE 
GETTING OUT OF FOSTFR CARt SOONER/ AND THE NUMBER OF FOSTER 
CH1LDPEN HAS BEEN REDUCED. 

AS WE ALL Kf'CW, THE CONCEPT OF PERMANENCY FOR CHILDREN WHO MUSI 
ENTFF. rOSTER CARE WAS "INSTITUTIONAL I ZEr" IN STATE PPGGRAMS 
THROUGH THE DESIC. OF P.L. 96-272 . CONGRESS WANTEE TO CREATE 
INCENTIVFS IN THE LAW FCR STATES TO PROMOTE PERMANENCY FCP THOSE 
CHILDREN WHO MUST ENTER FOSTER CARE TEMPORARILY. ONE OF THF 
VEHICLES FOP ACHIEVING PERMANENCY IS BETTER CASE MANAGEMENT: 
INCREASING THE AMOUNT OF TIME SOCIAL WORKERS SPEND ON FINDING 
APPROPRIATE OUT-op-HOME PLACEMENTS FOR CHILDREN, CASE PLANNING 
AND REVIEWS, REFERRAL FOR SERVICES, CASE MANAGEMENT AND SUPER- 
VISION, PREPARING AND THE TESTIFYING IN COURT, RECRUITING AND 
LICENSING FOSTFP HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS, AND SETTING RATES FOR 
INSTITUTIONS, IN FACT, THESE ACTIVITIES ARE SPECIFICALLY IT N- 
TIFIED IN CuRRFNT FEDERAL REGULATIONS m5 CFR 1356 6CC2) . P.L, 
96-77J AND THE RELEVANT FEDERAL GUIDELINES ALLOW STATES TO CLAIM 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS AT A 50/50 (FEDERAL /£ r A 1 E ) RATIO FOR THE 
PROPORTION OF CASEWORKERS' TIME SPENT ON T HESE "ADMINISTRATIVE" 
ACTIVI T IES. 

Thus, the Rt*soN administrative claims havc pisen dpamatically 

OVfR THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS IS TrJAT STATE SO' 1 AL WORKFRS ARF 
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DOING JUST WHAT YOU AS"ED THEM TO DO WHEN YOU WROTF THE LAW. 

They are concentrating on activities that saffguard children's 

AND FAMILIES' RIGHTS ANT FACILITATE FAMILY REUNIFICATION AND 
PERMANENCY FOR CHI LDPFN , As OUR FRONT-LINE WORKERS HA\ E BECOMF 
MORE SOPHISTICATED IN ACCOMPLISHING THF DIFFICULT TASK S REOUFSTED 
OF THEM, SO HAVE WE, AS STATE ADMINISTRATORS. MCST STATE:, ARE 
MUCH MOPE PROFICIEN- IN D r TERMI Ml NG AND DOCUMENTING THE PRECISE 
AMOUNT OF TIME OUR W0PKEP5 SPEND ON THE T ASKS IDENTIFIED BY LAW 
AND REGULATK AS "ADMI NI STPATI VE , " AND AS WE BECCMT BFTTER At 

"capturi.^" the information about worker time, our administrative 
costs ha/e rk u as we have taken advantage of the incentives ycu 
provided us in the law • 

Pegapdless of these fairly straightforward and y ll-knuwn facts 

THAT ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS REFLECT INCRFASED CASE MANAGEMEf'T 
ACTIVITIES AT THE WORKER LEVEL, hhS HAS CONTINUED TO PROPOSE 
ADMINISTRATIVE CAPS ON THE TITLE IV-E PROGRAM, iiR, CHAIRMAN, AN 
ADMINISTRATIVE CAP IN THIS PPOGRAM CAN ONLY GREATLY EXACERBATE 
THE PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM THE EXISTING BACKLOG CF UNDISPUTED, 
YET UNPAID, FOSTFR CARE CLAIMS FROM THE STATES, AN r J KILL CERTAIN- 
LY NOT HELP THF ABUSED ANL NEGLECTED CHILDREN OF OUP COUNTRY, 

REGULATORY GUIDAN CE 

Finally I would likf to briefly address the HHS administrate 

HANDLING OF THIS PROGRAM , STATES HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO Af: ARRAY 
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pp INCONSISTENT, INEQUITABLE AND CHANGING FEDERAL STANDARDS AND 
IN iERPREIAT IONS OF THF LAW, 

One of tm major problem areas fu.? status over the course of the 

LAST SEVEN YEARS HAS BEEN THE SECTION <*27 FEDERAL COMPLIANCE 
REVIEWS. AS I AM SURE YOU ARE WELL AWARE, SECTION 427 OF P.L. 
96-271 IS THAT SECTION WHICH SPELLS OUT THE SPECIAL PROTECTION 
REQUIREMENTS THAT AR- GENFRALLY CONSIDERED TO BE THE CCRE OF THE 
REFORMS EMBODIED IN P.L. 96-27?. (An INVENTORY OF CHILDREN IK 
FOSTEf. CARF LONGER THAN SIX MONTHS; A STATEWIDE INFORMATION 
SYSTEM; " r ASE REVIFW SYSTEM; AND A PROGRAM OF SERVICES TC ASSIST 
CHILDPEN TO RETURN HOME OR TO BE PLACED PERMANENTLY IN ANOTHER 

home). States must comply with the Section **27 requirements in 

ORDER TO RECEIVE THEIR SHARE OF TITLE 1V-R FUNDS OVER tlM 
MILLION NATIONALLY, TC UTILIZE THE VOLUNTARY PLACEMENT PRO- 
VISIONS, AND TO TRANSFfP UNUSED TITLE 1V-E FUNDS TO TlTlE IV-B. 

After enactment of P.L. 96-272 on June 17, 1980, HHS issued 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1981, GOVERNING STATE 
COMPLIANCE WITH SECTION 127 . THE REGULATIONS WERE LATFR WITH- 
DRAWN. IN THE AB P ENC" r * ANY REGULATORY FPAMEWOPK, THE HHS 
ADMINISTRATION ON CHILDPEN, YOUTH AND FAMILY INFORMED STATES 
THAT THE V COULD OBTAIN THE ADDITIONAL TITLE IV-B FUNDS BY SUBMIT- 
TING A CERTIFICATE OF SFLF-COMPL I ANCF. W'TH SECTION M27. A TrT AL 
OF 33 STATFS AND PUERTO RlCO CEPHFICD THAT TO THE BEST 0 F THEIR 
KNOWLEDGE AND TO THt BEST OF THF I R UNDERSTANDING OF THE LAW THEY 
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MET THE REQUIREMENTS OF SECTIO" 1*27. ALL OF THE STATES TH/ l 7 
CERTIFIED COMPLIANCE IN FY 81 DID SFFK SCME SORT or FEDERAL 
GUIDANCE AS TO WHAT CONSTITUTED COMPLIANCE, In EACH CAIE THF 
STANDARD ANSWER, AND THE OFFICIAL ACYF POSITION, WAS THAT THE. 
REQUIREMENTS WERE CONTAINED IN LAW AND THAT THE LAW CONTAINED ALL 
OF THE INFORMATION NFCEsSARY FOP STATES TO DETERMINE iHEIR OWN 
COMPLIANCE. 

IT WAS NOT UNTIL THE FEDERAL COMPLIANCE REVIEWS FY 82 THAT If 
BECOMr OBVIOUS THAT &T.VE COMPLIANCE WITH SECTION 427 WAS BEING 
MEASUPFD AGAINST AN UNKNOWN SET OR SETS OF STANDARD" , TODAY, 
SEVEN YEAfcS AFTEP PASSAGE OF 96-?72, THERE STILL ARE NO PRO- 
MULGATED FEDERAL STANDAPDS CR REGULATIONS, NOT AR * THERE ANY 
FINALIZED FEDERAL RE VI Eh GUIDES IN PI AOF . FEDtRAL COMPLIANT 
REVIEWS HAVE CONTINUED TC EE CONDUCTED ACROSS THE COUNTRY , 

Within this conte^ of no federal guipancf some states have been 

FOUND CUT OF COMPLIANCE WHEN OTHER STATES WITH EXACTLY THE SAME 
POUCIES At.'D PRACTICES HAVE BEEN FOUND IN COMFL I ANCF , STATES 
WITHIN THE SAME REGION HAVE BEEN HELD TO DIFFERENT STANDARDS , 
DIFFERENT REGIONS HANDLED THE RtVIEW* DIFFERENTLY. IN FACT, 
FEDERAL REVIEWERS, REVIEWING CASES IN THF SAME STATE, OFTEN H*VE 
HAD MAJOR DIFFERENCES OF OPINION ABOUT WHAT CONSTITUTED COMPLI- 
ANCE. Needless to say, states, caught in the middlf of this 

FEDERAL CONFUS ON, WERE AND CONTINUE TO BE AT A LOSS AS TO IOW 
BEST 7() PPOCEED IN IMPLEMENTING THE P.L. REFORMS , 
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Let me illustrate The ^juirements in the law were written ; 

SUCH A WAY THEPF WAS SUFFICIENT FLEX1 E I L ITY THAT ALLOWED STATES' 

TC IMPLEMENT P.L. 96-272 WITHIN their particular structure. 
But HHS, in its administrative review process has attempted to 

PLACE KORE RIGID REQUIREMENTS ON THE STATFS. FOR EXAMPLE P.L. 

96-272 Section 472 (9) '1 states "the removal from the homf v<as 

THE RESULT OF A JUDICIAL LETERMINA T TCN TO THE fc FFECT THAT CONTIN- 
UATION WOULD Er CONTRARY TO THE WELFAPF OF SUCH CHILD* AND 
(EFFECTIVE OCTOBfcR 1, 1983) THAT REASONABLE EFFORTS OF THE TYPE 
DESCRIBEE IN SFCIOK K71 (A) (15- hAVC BEEN MADE "REASONABLE 
EFFORTS WILL EE MADE (A) FFICP TO THE PLACEMENT OF A CHILD IN 
FOSTER CARE, TO PREVENT OR ELIMINATE THE NEED FOP REMOVAL Of THF 
CHILD FROM HIS HOME;" ThFRE I* NO SPECIFIC PROCEDURE FOR THIS 
"JUDIC1AI DETERMINATION/' 

HHS WILL ONLY ACCEF1 A COURT ORDER WITH THE WORDING THAT: 

0 REASONABLE EFFORTS WIRE MADE TO PREVENT REMOVAL FPOM 
THL HOME OR; 

0 !T WAS NO^ APPROPRIATE CT IN THE 3EFT INTERESTS CF THE 
CHILD TO PREVENT PFMOVAL FROf- T L T MQME , 

o In ih c casf or fmergency s^uationt.. if our judgment 

WAS THAT SERVICES CCL'LD NOT HAVE PRtVENTEL REMOVAL OF 
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THE CHILD, THF COURT AT THE TIME OF THE ADJUDICATION 
HEARING MUST FIND THAT THE t ACK OF PREVENT I VF EFFORTS 
WAS REASONABLE. 

While conducting Missouri's Title IV-E Compliance 
Review staff from HHS reviewed a case where a young 

GIPL HAD BEEN SEXUALLY ABUFFD BY HER TV'C BROTHERS AM) 
THE FARENTS WERE UNABLE TO PPOTECT HER. CUR SOCIAL 
WORKlR WITH COUR t APPROVAI PFMOVED HER FROM THE HOMF ON 
AN E^EP'.tNCY BAPIo. THE REVIEWERS FELT THA T I T WASN'T 
AN EMERGFNCY SITUATION, THERFFORE , MISSOURI HAD MOT MFT 
THE REASONABLE EFFORTS REQUIREMENT. THEIR COMMENT WAS 
THAT THE BROTHERS COUl D HAVE BEEN REMOVED FPoM THE 
HOME. 

o The above example points out what is blcoking a signif- 
icant PROBLEM. THAT IS THE MONITORING OF STATES 

compliance with p.L. 96-272 - Title IV-E. HHS has no 

CLEAR GUIDELINES FOR T> REVIEWERS AND THE STATES TO 
USE IN DETERMINING COMPLIANCE. THEREFORE, 1\ x£ lb NO 
CONSISTENCY IN REVIEWING COMPLIANCE. 

CONCLUSION 

Kr. Chairman, I want in thank you ve<?y much for the opportunity 

TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE TODAY AND TO PPESENT THE VIEW* OF 
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the National Council of State Human Service Administrators. We 
i f ai'd ready to assist you and this committee in any way we can as 
you help us to move forward iii the implementation of this vital 
law for children and their families. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Mr. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, LJPART- 
MENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES, SPRINGFIELD, IL 
Mr. Johnson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for inviting us from II- 
Imois to present to you our foster care and child welfare system in 
the State of II _iois. We're also happy to see our congressman from 
our state with us today. 

I am the director of the DepaHment of Children and Family 
Services of Illinois. Our department, of course, investigates child 
abuse and neglect, provides all child welfare services in that state 
As I speak to you now, we are experiencing a 31.6 percent in- 
crease in child abuse cases in the state. However, we have also 
iound that foster care is very important; the program that needs 
speaking of and we feel is the backbone of child welfare for the 
state. 

It's an important alternative because we feel that children need 
to be placed in situations similar to home as quickly as possible 
However, we've had to initiate a complete overhaul of our system 
which was mediocre and loosely administered for some tim^. 

You will note from the chart that wt put into your pack* < c 
has— give someone the home advantage— that /en though we've 
seen an increase in the indicated case of child use from 1981 to 
the projected 1987 from 21,000 to approximately 42,000 children 
that we found not as sigrtficant an increase in the number of chil- 
dren in care. 

In fiscal year 1981 there 'vere about 44,000— or 4,399 children in 

^' ? n M 1 p 1 rojected for ~~ rm sorr y> 14,000 started in 1981 and in 
193 it will be about 14,500. 

On the basis of extensive study and analysis we initiated changes 
to effectively address children and foster parents and the needs of 
faster parents. A large number of foster families leaving the 
o y rj£ m r Was aPP^ 111 - F °r example, in June 30, 1984 we had about 
'f K»ter homes ano in June 30, 1986 we had approximately 
2,800 foster homes. 

Our foster care initiative commenced in October of 1986 and is 
called Give Someone the Home Advantage. This campaign was 
highly publicized in thi media and was aimed particularly at re- 
cruitment of specialized foster homes. We've even recruited on 
military bases. For example, Scott Air Force Base in Illinois is one 
of the prune areas that we targeted for recruiting. We also mandat- 
ed foster parent training, preservice training and in-service ; n- 
mg. And we've been attempting to recruit different *ypes of to^r 
parents. 

Foster parents and case workers and biological parents are mem- 
bers of a treatment team • hich is new to Illinois. And we're also 
matching the needs of children with skills of foster parents so that 
we hopefully can keep turnover of children in foster homes to a 
minimum. 

We have a new program called— Professional Foster Parents Pm 
gr^n, and also we have support systems for foster parents which 
includes eric: j intervention, care, adequate reimbursement scale for 
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foster parents, and dajiare for foster parents, particularly employ- 
ment related 

We've done specific training with the Illinois Jaycees and our 
Parent-Teacher's Association and, as « mei tioned, Scott Air Force 

Bas e - , „ . . 

What are the results of this? We have been successful in recruit- 
ing approximately 60 new foster parents per month. The average 
length of stay for children in foster care in Illinois is 12 months. 
We've also seen a dramatic increase in adoption. 

For example, in 1975 to 1980, there were 2,851 finalized, or chil- 
dren finalized for adoption. And we had 1,832 waiting for adoption. 
In 1981 to 1986 we had 4,251 children finalized for adoption and 
280 waiting to. adoption. 

In Chicago alone in 1980 there was 702 children, particularly 
black children, waiting for adoption. In December of 1986 there 
were 39. 

We also feel that the Federal assistance is badly needed and P.L. 
96-272 that requires additional findings that adequate preventive 
services has been provided before placement costs can be reim- 
bursed places an undue burden particularly on the states. It's very 
difficult for a state, particularly its executive branch, to exercise 
control over the judicial branch. 

However, we've found some positive trends, or at least positive 
effects of P.L. 96-272. We found that the movement of children 
over those five years has been great. For example, five years pre- 
ceding the law we had 2,821 adoptions finalized, and five years fol- 
lowing the implementation of the law we had 4,251 adoptions final- 
ized, which is a 50 percent increase. 

We also join those who are concerned about the back payment 
for claims of IV-E. We have a $19 million claim waiting for reim- 
bursement which, of course, is important to the budgetary process 
for children services. And we would hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment would honor that claim as quicUy as possible because it's 
also in our budgetary process. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
TPrepared statement cf Gordon Johnson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gordon Johnson, Director, Ilunois Department of 
Children and Family Services, Springfield, IL 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to speak with you today regarding the important issues facing 
our foster care system - md to share something of our experiences in Illinois as we move forward toward 
building an effective system 

Since the passage of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, we .n Illinois nave 
put in place comprehensive systems to implement it Tnese efforts toward permanency for children and 
families have reaped many important benefits Take, for exanule, our efforts toward placement preven 
tion During fiscal year 1981, m> department indicated reports of child abuse and neglect involving 
20.985 children In fiscal year 1986. the department mdicated reports involving 33.954 children - a 
more than 50 percfcrt 'ncrease In contrast, on the last day of fiscal year 1981. the department had 
14.399 children in substitute care But on the last day of fiscal year 1986, the department had 13.454 
children in substitute care Thus, mspite of a dramatic increase in the number of abused and neglected 
children, the number of children m substitute care has actually decreased Ar at the present time the 
average length of time Illinois children spend in substitute care is only 12 months 

Our efforts to place children in the least restrictive setting have likewise been successful In 1982. 
the department had 2,254 children in group homes and institutions In 1986, there were only 2.052 
children in such facilities. 

Ar 1 our efforts to place children who cannot return to their own homes into appropriate adoptive 
homes have been just as rewarding. In the five years preceding implementation of 96 272, there were 
2,821 adoptions finalized In the five years following implementation. 4,251 adoptions were finalized - 
an .ncrease of 1,420 children or 50 percent The number of Illinois children awaiting adoption reached 
an all t.me high of 1,832 in i960 But thanks in large part to 96-272. that number has plummeted to its 
current level of only 280 

We feel that the positive changes brought abcut through P L 96-272 have made a critical difference 
m the trves of thousands of children in Illinois and throughout the nation However, implementation of 
these changes has created problems m other areas of our child welfare system. These problems must be 
addressed if we are to maintain the gams we have made and continue to move forward. 

First, I would like to point out a "glitch" m the law itself It involves the retirement that there be 
a judicial finding that adequate prevention services have been provided before placement C os*s can be 
reimbursed We fully recognize the need to insure that all efforts are made to prevent unnecessary place- 
ments of children However, this provision of the law has been one of the most difficult to fulfill - 
essentially, it requires the executive branch of government to exercise control over the judicial branch. 
Because of turnover in the judicial profession, we have had drffculty in keeping judges and court P«r 
sonnel adequately informed of this requirement of 96 272. And sometimes even when they are aware 
of th»s provision, court perscinel do not appreciate the need for such a finding. I recommend that the 
It* ue modified to reflect or address 'his problem area. 
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The need for additional resources to serve the increasing numbers of abused and neglected children 
t$ critical In Illinois, we art increasing our resources for preventive and in home services We recognize 
how critical those services are 

And yet. the area in which we have seen the most devastating impact of recent systemic changes is 
in the area of foster home care The -oblems we are facing .n this area have led me to implement a 
major initiative w.th.n the lll.no.s Dep-rtment of Children and Family Senses to restructure and revita 
lize all aspects of our foster cara system 

P L. 96 272 has contributed to this current situation in the following ways 

It redefined the basic role and purpose of foster home care Previously, foster care was seen as a 
long-term solution for a child who had been rescued from a "bad" family But with P L 96-272 came 
requirements for aggressive services to rebuild troubled families or move toward another permanent home 
for children The purpose and role of foster cara has consequently shifted to a temporary service with 
emphasis not only on protection, but also permanency for the child However, no consistent effort has 
been made to either inform foster parents or to define for them the implication of this new purpose and 
role. 

A second and largely unforeseen, impact of this law resulted from the definition of the responsibi- 
lities of direct service staff Prior to the permanency planning movement in child welfare, the major 
efforts of direct service staff were directed toward supporting foster parents and maintaining placements. 
Now. the child and his or her family are identified as the "clients" and the major time and effort of the 
direct service staff is directed toward assisting families in resolving problems in an attempt to reunify 
them. The result 'or fc ter parents has been a drastic reduction in the availability of direct service staff as 
a source of suppo. c Jonsequently, foster parents frequently feel isolated and without essential support. 

A third major impact of P L. 96-272 stems from the success of the aggressive family preservation 
and placement prevention -Worts mandated by this law. As a result of these efforts, only those children 
from the most severely abusive and neglectful situations are currently entering foster care These children 
tend to be more traumatized and to exhibit more difficult behavior than previous generations of children 
in substitute care This together with our efforts toward placement in the least restrictive setting, means 
today's foster parents must havr more specialized skills than those who served previous generations of 
foster children 

The stresses these changes have placed on the foster care system have resulted in a variety of issues 
and problems. These have been identified by both child welfare staff and foster parents While these 
issues cover a broad spectrum, they can generally ' separated into two groups maintenance issues and 
conr^tual issues Maintenance issues relate to the day to day operation of the foster care system ob- 
liging medical care, payment »ssues, discipline parameters, etc Conceptual issues are those which touch 
upon the nature and definition of foster home services They include 
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• What is the purpose of foster home cart vis avis the troubled families and children who coma to 
the attention of child welfare agencies and the courts 7 

• What kinds of children are appropriate for foster home care, as opposed to more restrictive place- 
ment such as group homes and institutions' 

• What is the role of the fostar parent m relation to the department, the foster child, CM direct 
service worker and the biological family? 

One result of these stresses is the large number of foster families leaving the system On Jur* 30, 
1984 my department had 3,597 licensed foster homes available for use. As of June 30, 1986 v 
2,790 foster homes available for use Clearly, maior changes must be implemented if we are to stem tnt 
tide and foster care is to remain a viable alternative for children in substitute care. 

The Illinois Department of Children and Family Services has been aware of the increased difficulties 
and has been active in listening and responding to the issues. The scope and variety of problems have 
prompted us to move beyond a piecemeal approach and to undertake a major reassessment and revital- 
ise at ion of all aspects of the foster care system. 

In an effort to systematically gather the data necessary to develop a plan, the department appointed 
several work groups and worked with outside contractors to study various aspects of the foster care 
system and make recommendations for change These groups and the published results of their findings 
include 

• Child Welfare Services Initiative Resource Work Group - Committee on Foster Family Care, 
1984, "Issue Paper." 

• Western Illinois University 1985; "An Assessment of Illinois Foster Care A Prioritization of 
Program Needs and Goal Enhancement " 

• Child Welfare League of American, 1935, "Report on the Foster Care Parent Selection System 
of the State of Illinois, Department of Children end Family Services." 

• Statewide Foster Care Advisory Committee, 1985; "Recommendations on Foster Parent Train- 
ing " 

We conducted an attttudtnal survey of workers and foster parents in 1984 It gave some interesting 
insights into the <ssue of foster parent role z ^biguity and conflicting opinions held by the child welfare 
system and foster parents as to the essential nature of foster care. 
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The study showed 



. 83 percem of foster oarent, and 58 percent of workers perce ived foster parents as being more like 
substitute parents r-mer than professional care providers 

. 65 percent of foster parents viewed parent.ng the foster child in the same light as oarent.ng their 
own children 

. 41 percent of foster parents perceived the best reason for using a foster home as "raising abused 
children " 

On the basis of our extensive study and analysis of the issues in Illinois, our department has begun a 
maior initiative to restructure our foster care system. Sample work products of that initiative are included 
,n your packets. The goal of this initiative is to create a viable foster care program in Illinois which pro- 
vides us a permanency-based continuum of foster care service Its goal is to assure that foster home care 
-•mams a viable resource for current and future populationsof children requiring substitute care 

Such a system must include two essential features: 

First it must create and support a professionalized role for foster parents In this role, foster parents 
- aa members of a treatment team - are encouraged and enabled to provide skilled services to a client 
system which includes both chil Iran and biological parents. 

Second, it must create a "treatment team" m when foster parents and direct service workers have 
well-defined responsibilitiee and work closely and col labor atrvely in providing foster care services. 

In order to move our system from its present status toward this "model" system, we have developed 
an action plan which addresses all of the major components of an effective foster care system. These 
components are 

• A clear definition of roles for all members of the foster care team 

. A foster home recruitment program which attracts applcants who are both interested in and 
capable of fulfilling the professional role 

. A foster parent training program, both pre-service and in-service, which prepares foster parents to 
provide the services needed. 

• Appropriate utilization of foster care resources, including matching <i.e needs of children with 
skills of foster parents. 
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• P mjppon system which provides adequate assistance to foster parents so they can properly care 
for the populations of children currently entering care This includes crisis intervention, respite 
care, and a reimbursement scale which recognizes the professional role which foster parents now 
Ml 

Illinois has moved forward to tackle these difficult issues However, the problems are not Illinois' 
alone, but are nationwide If we are to be successful, the efforts of the states must be supported by 
strong federal leadership 

The federal government must redefine its partnership with the states »n terms of funding the new 
approaches to foster care services In addition to funding new initiatives, the federal government must 
sustain current levels of support for improving foster care services- including full funding of Title lv*-E 
training for staff and foster parents. 

These are t.<e issues before us. They go to the co'e of ou- foster care system. How we address them 
will have basic, far-reaching effects on child welfare practice as we know it P.L. 96*272 is truly a land- 
mark in the history of child-onented legislation. All those associated with n> the authors, the sponsors, 
the implementers-shouW take groat pride in what it has accomplished to date. With some cooperative 
fine-tuning of the law and how it is practiced, we can accomplish even more. Together we can make 
permanency for children not just a concept, but a reality. 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Mill*.*. Ms. Greenan. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA GREENAN, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Greenan. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, ind members of 
the panel. If I could take just a minute and use this opportunity to 
Ihank you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership and you, Mr. 
Ourbin, as well, for your efforts recently in the budget delibera- 
tions and securing increases, or assumptions for increases in the 
funding of needed children'b programs. We really do appreciate 
your efforts and know how difficult it was. 

We are in the process of letting our membership know of your 
efforts. And again, thank you both very much. 

Chairman Miller. You hope and we hope that "assumptions" is 
not the key word here. 

Ms. Greenan. Well, we're going to take it a little further. Actc- 
aliy, I understand that Senator Riegle is introducing a Tide XX 
bill today. So we will be shifting our focus now and working on the 
authorizing committees. 

My name is Linda Greenan and I am the senior policy analyst 
for the Child Welfare League, responsible for Federal, legislative 
and administrative activities related to the Title IV-E foster care 
and adoption assistance programs, Title IV-B, Child Welfare Serv- 
ices Program, and the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. 

The League is a national privately supported organization com- 
prised of 475 members and 1,600 affiliate agencies, both public and 
private non-profit agencies located throughout North America who 
provide services to children and their families ranging from in- 
home family based services designed to keep families together in 
crisis, child daycare, day treatment, services to pregnant and par- 
enting teens, foster family care, group homes, residential treatment 
and adoption pip cement services. 

We were asked to direct our comments this morning to the ad- 
ministration's budget proposals for FY 1988 and supplemental 
budget requests for FY 1987 as they relate to various child welfare 
programs. 

Inasmuch as these proposals have been discussed in detail in our 
written statement, and with regard to the supplemental request, 
have been resolved in part and which is also detailed in our adden- 
dum, I would like to confine my remarks to the affect that such 
proposals have had on new initiative in the foster care program, 
which v/as authorized and funded last year in the 99th Congress. 

This initiative, known as the Independent Living Program, added 
a new section 477 to the Title IV-E foster care program for the 
purpose of addressing the needs of adolescents in foster care who 
are exiting or aging out of the system. These are adolescents who, 
for whatever reason, are not going home. They will not be adopted 
and they are quite literally at age 18 or 19, on their own, once the 
Federal subsidy ends. 

Over the past several years our agencies have related to us that 
tills particular segment of the foster care population was perhaps 
the neediest, given the lack of any comprehensive or systemic 
mechanism to adequately fund these needs— some of which were 
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able to continue due to its support from other funding sources once 
Federal funds ran out. Other programs were not able to continue 
and simply ended. 

But the problem and the needs did not end. In fact, in many ju- 
risdictions the needs increased and became more visible as evi- 
denced by increasing numbers of homeless youth who were former 
foster care children. 

The purpose, then, of section 477 is to ensure that every state 
provides a program aimed at helping such youth make the transi- 
tion from foster care to independent living. Such programs may in- 
clude enabling adolescents to secure a high school diploma, job 
training and counseling, training in daily living skills, including 
reeking and maintaining housing, budgeting, career planning, and 
individual as well as group counseling. 

For purposes of implementation, the Congress fully funded this 
program at $45 million for FY 1987. However, as we have quickly 
learned, the authorizing and funding of this program was the easy 
part. The most difficult part has been getting HHS to implement it, 
which brings me to the administration s budget proposals. 

For FY 1987 the administration proposed reprogiamming the 
entire FY 1987 appropriation of $45 million out of the Independent 
Living Program and into the general foster care account. 

For FY 1983 the administration has not requested funds for this 
program, and, in fact, has forwarded a proposed bill to Congress 
which contains proposals to repeal the program in both FY 1987 
and 1988. To date, to our knowledge, this bill has not been intro- 
duced. 

This program, signed into law in April of 1986, for which regula- 
tions were required by statute to have been promulgated 60 days 
following enactment or in June 1986, and which should have been 
implemented last October when Congress made the funds available, 
has yet to be implemented. In fact, it was not until February of 
this year that states even heard from HHS in the form of a pro- 
gram instruction that this program even existed. 

In that February communication states were told that despite 
the administration s opposition to the program, despite its proposal 
to reprogram FY 1987 funds, and despite its proposal to repeal the 
program in FY 1988, states should nevertheless submit applications 
by May 11. 

In the past week we have spoken with approximately 35 stages, 
all of whom hp.vc indicated their intention to submit applications. 
We were unable tc speak with the other 16, including the District 
of Columbia, but aiticipate that there will be close to 100 percent 
participation on th" part of the states because they recognize the 
significance, the need, and the importance of this program. 

It is our understanding, as we indicated in our addendum, that 
the administration is now preparing to move forward in imple- 
menting this program. It is our further understanding that this 
comes about not because the administration has recognized the 
need for this program, and not because they have decided to follow 
the intent of Congress, but because of the potential threat of the 
Senate to withhold Dr. Jean Elder's confirmation as assistant sec- 
retary for Human Development Services, pending the assurances 
that the Independent Living funds would be released. 
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I will forego any editorializing on this new turn of events except 
to say that what has occurred with t'lis program, the fact that its 
implementation has been effectively stalled for one full year, and 
that for many youth who could have benefited quite literally from 
it today wili possibly have already left the system once it takes 
hold in the states anywhere from six months from now. 

This is not unusual for this administration, and particularly as it 
relates to the foster care and adoption assistance programs. I will 
just cite a few examples and then close. 

Many states are presently owed funds. We've heard from both 
states today that they, too, are owed funds and according to Mr. 
Reagen, its approximately $400 million nationally. In New York 
the amount is approximately $176 million and in California it's $50 
million. 

To these two states' knowledge, none of these claims are disputed 
at all. They were submitted to HHS in some cases going back to 
1980 arc* they heard nothing. The funds are owed to them, but they 
are not forthcoming. 

Another example is despite an effective date of January 1987, 
regulations implementing a Title IV-E provision enacted in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986 have not been promulgated. This provision 
would provide to families who adopt children with special needs re- 
imbursement for so-called nonrecurring costs; typically one time 
only costs such as attorneys fees, court costs, or the cost of building 
a wheelchair ramp in one s home. These costs could, and very often 
do, act as barriers to the adoption of children with special needs, 
and yet they're now covered under present law, but HHS has not 
even yet defined what nonrecurring costs are so that states might 
know what's allowable and what isn't. 

The State of Ohio provides another example. The State of Ohio 
submitted an amendment to its cost allocation plan in September 
of 1986 proposing to use its Title IV-E funds to purchase special- 
ized foster family treatment. Despite r aderal regulations requiring 
HHS approval of such amendments within 45 days, the state has 
yet to hear anything and is reluctant to fully utilize such treat- 
ment fearing future disallowance?,. 

In the meantime, many children in Ohio are being placed in 
more restrictive settings rather than in specialized foster family 
homes, as what the state woi:*d like to be doing. 

I mention all of this because it is the Child Welfare League's 
hope that given the new leadership at HDS, under Dr. Elder, that 
a new commitment to children and the programs that serve them 
will prevail. That past problems will be corrected and HHS will 
begin to work with the states in providing leadership and uniform 
timely direction in the implementation of new, as well as ongoing, 
initiatives effecting child welfare programs. 

We encourage the support and fully appr 'ate this committee's 
ongoing commitment to children, youth and families, and ask that 
you continue your oversight of these issues. The Child WeFire 
League stands ready to assist both this committee and the adminis- 
tration in making the laws of children in this country better. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Linda Greenan follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Linda Greenan, Senior Policy Analyst, Child Welfare 
League of America, Washington. DC 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Panel. My name Is Linda 
Greenan and I am the Senior Policy Analyst for the Child welfare League of America . My 
programmatic responslbll ites at the League Include the Title IV-B Child Welfare Services 
Program, Title IV-E roster Care and Adoption Assistance, the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act and the Adoption Opportunities Program. In addition to handling the 
legislative responsibilities for these pror-*Tts, I am also responsible for the appropriations 
related to these programs 

As you know, the Child Welfare League of America is a national privately supported 
organization comprised of 460 memDers, both public and private non-profit agencies throughout 
North America, who provide services to children, youth and families. Such services 
Include home-based intensive services aimed at keeping families together, day care, 
foster family services, group care, residential treatment, services for pregnant 
adolescents and young parens, emergency shelter care and adr .Ion services In addldon 
to our 460 members, we also have a Oivlslon of 32 state associations of private non-profit 
agencies through which an additional 1600 agencies are affiliated with the League. 

Me have been asked to direct our comments this morning to the Administration's 
FY 1987 and FY 1988 budget proposals related to various child welfare programs, [.fore 
outlining these proposals, It might be useful to begin by provld.ng some background on 
one of the programs which Is newly authorized and *f1ch would be adversely affected 
should the Administration's proposals succeed. 

Several years ago, League member agencies began relating to us problems they were 
having with older foster care youth who were "exiting" from or "ag1ng-out" of the system. 
Th<se are youth who, for whatever reason, are not returning to their biological homes 
nor are they being adopted. They are children who, very often at age 18 or 19, are 
quite literally on their own once the federal or state foster care subsidy ends. Although 
many of our agencies were attempting to address the needs of this population through 
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independent Hying programs designed to help these adolescents make the transition from 
foster care to "Independence" such programs were piecemeal, often subject to budget cuts 
from one year to the next, without any consistency or continuity Many of these programs 
were funded through discretionary grants from HHS, some of which were able o secure 
ongoing funding once the grant ran out and some were not. In the .atter case, these 
programs sia.ply ended. Because of the lack of any national coordinated effort, these 
youth were increasingly being reported as comprising a sizeable portion of our nation's 
home 1 ess population. For example, a study done in January 1984 by David Shaffer, M.D. 
and Carol I M. Caton, Ph.D of Columbia University, Runaway and Homeless Youth in New 
York City , found that as many 50X of the youth seeking shelter 1n New York City had 
a history of foster care placement. In addition to a high Incidence of homelessness, there 
is also a high rate of future dependency on public assistance, as illustrated by another 
New York study. A December 1981 report by the City of New York Human Resources Administration 
found thai 24 r , of the persons, between 18 and 21 years of age, discharged from foster 
care to their own responsibility in the year ending June 198D, were on pjbllc assistance 
by September of that same year . 

It was for these reasons that the Child Welfare League of America made, as Its 
primary legislative priority In the 99th Congress, the authorizing and funding of a 
federal independent living program. This, we are pleased to say, was accomplished. 
On April 7, 1986, the President signed Into law the Consolidated Omnibus 8udget 
Reconciliation Act of 1985 (P. I. 99-272), Sec. 12307 of which amends the Title I V-E 
Foster Care Program by authorizing $45 milHor for each FY 1987 and FY '488 for purposes 

of assisting States 1n the administration of programs "designed to assist cnlldren 

in -<Mking the transition from foster care to independent living," For FY S 7 . Congress 
fully funded this program at $45 million. 

As we have quickly learned, the authorizing and funding of this program was easy 
compared to our more recent efforts at insuring its implementation, which brings us 
back co the Administration's budget proposals. 
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Budget Proposals Related to FY 1987 Weeds and Appropriations* 

The Administration proposes to meet a "shortfall" In the Title IV-E account of 
$165 million total, of which $127 mllMon 1s related to the Foster Care program ano 
$38 million Is related to the Adoption Assistance program. This "shortfall" resilts 
from the absence of an Fr 1 986 supplemental appropriation For the Foster Care irogram, 
the Administration proposes to reach the $127 million by 

* reprogrammlng the entire Fr 1987 appropriation of $45 million from the 
Title IV-E Independent Living Program, 

* reprogrammlng $22.5 million out of the Fr 1987 appropriation of $222 5 million 
In Title IV-B Child Wslfare Services; 

* reprogrammlng $11.1 out of aqlng research, 

* transfe>nng $5.54 In unobligated Title XX Social Services Slock Grant funds, 

* new budget authority of $43 million. 

For the Adoption Assistance program, the entire *38 million request would come from 
unobligated Title XX funds, therefore, the total transfer from Title XX would be $43.5 million 
Fr 1988 Budget Proposals 

For FY 1988, the Administration makes no request for the Title IV-E Independent 
Living Program, indicating instead Its Intention to send to Congress legislation repealing 
the program. The request for Title IV-8 Child Welfare Services In unclear since It Is part 
of a proposed Social Services Discretionary program where the Administration proposes that 
Congress appropriate $2.2 billion for 26 different programs and allow t*e Administration 
to determine how much to provide In each program. The request for Title XX Is $2.7 billion, 
its current entitlement celling. 
Implications for Child Welfare Programs 

In terms of the Title IV-8 Child Welfare Services Program, as you well know, this 
program is critical 1- helping to keep ami lies tog«thef Since the Implementation of 
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P L 96-272, Title 1V-8 has served as an important catalyst In the funding of pre-placement 
prevention services throughout every state child welfare system. Title IV-B has also 
provided mucn i.npetus for the establishment of reunification services alned at returning 
children to their families when removal may have been necessary. And, despite the fact 
that this is one of the few programs which Congress has provided increased funding for 
over the past three consecutive years, Its current appropriated level of $222.5 million 
tails far short of Its authorized level of $266 million. Moreover, the severity of 
proolems of children and families entering the child welfare system has escalated over 
the past several years, with more younger children coming Into the system victims of 
more serious physical and sexual abuse. The limited funding of th* Title IV-8 program 
creates the potential for abused and neglected children to go unserved or be removed 
from their homes and Inappropriately placed In foster care. Rather than taking funds 
already appropriated away from this program, the Administration should be proposing to 
fully fund 1t in order to Insure the provision of preventive and/or reunification services 
for every child who needs them. 

With respect to the Title IV-E Independent Living Program, the Administration has 
repeatedly Ignored Congressional Intent with regard to the Implementation of this program. 
8y statute, HHS was reoulred to Issue reflations within 60 days of enactment, or by 
June 7, 1986. Rather than Issuing regulations. HHS Issued a Program Instruction -- but 
not until February 10, 1987 — 8 months from the date regulations were to have been 
published. In the Program Instruction's suuiary, HHS acknowledges Its pending budget 
proposals and while recognizing the "Imp-Stance of developing Independent living skills 
for teenagers in foster care" states that "we cannot support the Implementation of a new 
categorical services program for this purpose." The summary went on to say, "However, we 

are Issuing these instructions, on a contingency basis during the period of Congressional 

consideration of our legislative "nd budgetary proposals." States were also advised 
that they must submit their applications by May 11, 1987 
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In the meantime, both the House and Senate Appropriations Sub ommittees on 
Labor-HHS-Education have indicated to HHS their concern and/or disapproval of the 
reprogr aiming requests. With respect to the House, on harch 2, 1987 , House Subcommittee 
Chairman William Natcher (D-KY), by letter to Anthony McCann, Assistant Secretary for 
Management and 8udget/HHS, formally disapproved all of the Administration's reprogrammlng 
requests, except one related to the Health Care Financing Administration's request to 
meet increased pay and retirement costs. In the case of the Senate, it is our understanding 
that HHS has ccununicated to the Subcommittee that it is "postponing" its request to 
reprogram the Title IV-E Independent Living funds, pending its legislative propc al to 
repeal the program in both FY 1987 and FY 1988. To date, this legislation has not been 
forwarded to Congress. At this point, it 1s unclear what HHS intends to do with states' 
plans once submitted, will they be apKOved in a timely manner or does HHS intend to wait 
for Congress to consider the Administration's legislative proposal to repeal the program' 

One thing is clear, however, HHS has effectively caused the start-up of this program 
to be delayed by approximately one year In the life of a child for whom this program is 
intended, one year of services -- such as job training, educational options, shopping, 
banking, planning and problem solving is literally worth that chiK's lifetime And, 
for that child, It may now be too late. 

As to the Title XX program, it is our understanding that the "unobligated" funds 
result from the establ Ishment of this program as a block grant in 1981 Given the wide- 
range of services provided by states under Title XX, we would urge that these funds be 
Immediately obligated to the states based on the current allotment formula thus, allowing the 
states to determine the use of the funds, as Is Intended under Title XX. 

Finally, in connection with the Issue of a "shortfall" 1n the Title IV-E foster care 
and adoption assistance account, while this may present states with some bookkeeping 
difficulties, we do not believe that states art unable to maintain or expand, if necessary, 
their current level of services Given its entitlement nature and the fact that states 
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have two years to mike claim for reimbursement, Title IV-E is never really current, 
therefore, the need to address this "shortfall" by tak'ng from appropriated or nobligated 
accounts is simply unnecessary. 

Accordingly, we would urge this Committee to continue its a- id leadership 

on behal f of children by. 

* Urging HHS to review and approve states' Title IV-E Indep—osnt Livm* pians 
w'thln 30 days of receipt. 

* U> m HHS to obligate the full Title IV-8 Child Welfare Services appropriation 
far Fr 1987 ($222 5 million). 

* Urging HHS to submit to the Congress a FY 1987 supplemental appropriation request 
for Title IV-E roster Care and Adoption Assistance wMch reflects states' 
current and prior year claims and is not based on the reprogramming of funds 
from any other account/ progr?-). 

* Urging HHS to obliga.. the "unobligated" funds in Title XX Social Services 
81 ock Grant to t. tates. 

* Joining with the Child Welfare league of America and other child advocacy 
organizations in encouraging the Congress to fully fund Title IV-8 Child 
welfare Services 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our views on this important matter We 
appreciate very mu< h the work of this Committee over the years in helping to make 
life better for the children, youth and families of this nation 
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This will serve as in addendum to the Child Welfare League of America's 
written statement, previously forwarded to the House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families, in connection with the hearing on children In foster care, 
originally schedu'ad for March 17, 1 987. Since submitting our statement In March 
and In p~*par1ng for our appearance as a witness before the Committee on this 
matter, April 22, 1967, we have become aware of several new developments and believe 
It 1s, therefore, necessary to bring the Committee up-to-date with regard to the 
ol lowing: 

(1) House Appropriations Committee action on the FY 1987 Supplemental 
Appropriations bill . 

(2) Administration's proposed bill regarding Title IV-E Foster Care 
and Adoption Assistance. 

(3) Current activity with regard to the "release" of the Title IV-E 
Independent Living funds. 

FY 1 987 Supplemental Appropriations Bill 

On March 25, 1967, the House Appropriations Committee reported out to the 
House of Representatives, H.R. 1627, the Supplemental Appropriations Bill for 
FY 1987, which contains a recommendation of $165,227,000 for the Title IV-E Foster 
Care and Adoption Assistance programs. This figure Is Identical to that requested 
by the Administration and Includes $127,184,000 for the foster care program and 
$38,043,000 for the adoption assistance program. As you know, the Administration 
had proposed funding the foster care supplemental by: reprogrammlng FY 19P7 appropriated 
funds f. om Title IV-B Child Welfare Services ($22.5 million) and the TltTe IV-E 
Independent Program ($45 million), transferring $11 million from Aging Research 1 



i' In our previously submitted statement, this was Inadvertently noted as a 
reprogrammlng request. 
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ind transferring $5.54 million of unobligated funds from the Title XX Social 
Services Block Grant Program; and, enacting new budget authority of $43 million, 
which totals $127 million. As to the Adoption Assistance program, the Administration 
proposed transferring the entire supplemental request of $36 million from unobligated 
Title XX funds. 

In recommending the Administration's total supplemental request for FY 1967, 
the Appropriations Committee, In Its Report (No. 100-26, page 56) Indicated that, 
"The Committee action approves part of the requested transfer authority but does 
not approve the requested reprogrammlng nor the legislative savings." Therefore, 
the Administration's proposal to reprogram funds from Title IV-B Child Welfare Services 
and Title IV-E Independent Living has been rejected at this point In the process. 
However, the proposal to transfer the unobligated funds from Title XX was approved 
by the House Lommlttee since these funds related to situations which ~ccurred 
prior to Title XX becoming a block grant program (1960 and years prfcr) and, perhaps 
more importantly, because there were no claims pending against these funds. 

The House 1s scheduled to vote on the FY 1987 Supplemental on A^rll 23rd and 
the Senate Is expected to mark-up Its FY 1987 supplemental shortly thereafter. With 
regard to both, we anticipate adoption of the House Committee figure and also expect 
the assumptions for the funding thereof to remain unchanged. 

Administration's Proposed Title IV-E Bill 

On March 13, 1967, the Attain 1 strati on forwarded to HOu*e Speaker J1m Wright (D-TX) 
its draft Mil affecting Title IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance. This bill 
Includes several provisions. Including a proposal to limit federal matching payments 
for states' administration and training costs in both the foster care and adoption 
programs. As proposed, the federal payments for such costs could not exceed bO percent 
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of the federal match for adoption assistance subsidy payments and foster care 
maintenance payments. 2 Among the other provisions are proposals to reoial the 
Independent Living Program In FY 1987 and FY 1988. To date, this bill has not 
been Introduced In eithc* the House or Senate. Therefore, with the exception 
of two expiring provisions which must be acted upon this session, 3 It Is unclear, 
at this time, whether any serious congressional consideration will be given to 
these or the various other proposals In the Administration's bill. 



Current Activity With Regard to the "Release" of the Independent Living Funds 
jn April 6, 1987, a letter was sent to Senator Lloyd Bentsen (0-TX), Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee from Assistant Secretary for Human Development 
Services-Designate, Jean Elder, Indicating that despite the Administration's FY 1988 
budget (and legislative) proposal to repeal the Independent Living program In FY 1988 
and the proposal to reprogram the FY 1987 funds, that It has "every Intention of 
obligating all funds this fiscal year." The letter further stated that applications were 



Lf in suppart of Its proposal to limit administrative and training costs 1n the 
Title IV-E programs, the Administration points up that. In the foster care program, 
administrative costs have Increased In 16 states by over 1000 percent since FY 1981; 
that, for FY 1? c , 22 states claimed foster care-related administrative expenditures 
equal to more ... j\ 50 percent of expenses for foster care maintenance payments; and, 
that 4 of these 22 states claimed greater expenditures for administration than for 
maintenance payments. It Is Interesting and Important to note that FY 1981 marks the 
first year 1n which states began Implementing P.L. 96-272. Moreover, given that 
allowable administrative costs, as a result of P.L. 96-272, include such activities 
as, (with respect to foster care) referral to services; preparation for and participation 
In judicial determinations; placement of the child; development of the case plan, 
case reviews; case management and supervision; and recruitment and licensing of foster 
hones and Institutions an* 4 , (with respect to adoption assistance) recruitment of and 
placement of the child in the adoptive home; case reviews during preadoptlve placement; 
case management and supervision prior to the final decree of adoption; and, home studies. 
CWLA, therefore, submits that the fact that so many states have experienced Increased 
administrative costs 1n both of these programs is an Indication that states are pro- 
viding to children the very protections Intended by Congress 1n enacting P.L. 96-272 
and which are 1n complete accordance with the law. 

V These provisions include: (1) ability of states to transfer Title IV-E 
funds into Title IV-B, ana, (2) federal reimbursement for voluntary placements. 
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to be processed as "expeditiously as possible" with the goal of awarding "grant? 
within 45 days after receipt of the complete application." Attached to the letter 
to Senator Bentsen was a copy of a letter being sent to each state "to ensure that 
there Is no misunderstanding among the States about the Department's 1ntentl3n to 
move forward to Implement this progrim." 

As we understand It, this letter was prompted by Senator Daniel Patrick Moymhan(D-NY) 
who Is a member of the Senate Finance Committee (In fact, the Chair of the Senate 
Finance Subcommittee on Social Security & Family Policy, having jurisdiction over 
Title IV-E), as well as one of the principal authors of the Title IV -E Independent Living 
Initiative. Senator Moynlhan Indicated to Finance Committee Chairman Bentsen, 1n 
response to Senator Bentsen's polling of the Committee regarding Dr. Elder's 
confirmation as Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services, that he (Senator 
Hoynlhan) was reluctant to Indicate his approval pending assurances that th 3 
Independent Living funds would be released, and specifically when. As we further 
understand It, that afternoon, the letter to which we just referred was sent to 
Senator Bentsen from Dr. Elder. Therefore, It would appear that the release of 
the Independent Living funds came about under the threat of holdlng-up Dr. Elder's 
confirmation. 

Be that as it may, the Child Welfare League of America is very pleased to see 
that this program 1s finally moving toward Implementation and, In discussion we have 
had with HDS staff, It appears that the Administration really does Intend to move 
forward and make every effort to review plans and release funds within 45 days of 
receipt of a state's application. 

It is our hope then that the release of these funds is a reflection of a new 
commitment to children and youth on the part of the newly appointed leadership within 
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HHS and that what this portends Is the beginning of a new partnership with the 
states in the efficient administration of the foster care and adoption assistance 
programs. As a demonstration of such a cornnltment , CWLA would like 
to se 1 the Administration move quickly In providing back claims owed to the states 
ir. connection with both of these programs. In the case of New York, approximately 
$176 million 1n claims dating back to 1980 are currently owed to it, none of which, 
to anyone's knowledge are In dispute. A similar situation exists In the state of 
California which is due approximately $50 million in back claims. 

In both of these states as well as other states owed federal reimbursement on 
claims previously submitted, the withholding of such funds hampers their ability 
to provide needed services to children and families throughout the child welfare 
system. Therefore, it Is our hope that the Administration will begin to address 
this issue and others which have delayed or precluded the efficient operation of 
both the foster care and adoption assistance programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to up-date you on this matter. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Cahill. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN CAHILL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HATHA- 
WAY CHILDREN'S SERVICES; AND CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC POLICY 
COMMITTEE, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Mr. Cahill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members, I am Brian 
Cahill. Fm representing the California Association of Services for 
Children, and I'm also the director of Hathaway Children's Serv- 
ices, which is the largest voluntary child welfare agency in Los An- 
geles County. 

The voluntary child serving agencies of California would like to 
thank Mr. Miller for fighting as hard today as he did ten years ago. 
The scary part is you're probably going to have to keep fighting for 
the next ten years. 

The Hathaway provides residential treatment services, day treat- 
ment, special education services, out-patient family counseling and 
in-home services for high risk families so we can try to work with 
them before they fall apart and need all our other services. And 
that s really the theme I would like to develop this morning and 
make two quick points. 

The first is you cannot deal with the issues of substitute care no 
matter how important and crucial they are without looking at the 
context of a comprehensive system of protection and services. We 
are talking about a huge problem. I don't share Commissioner Liv- 
ingston's optimism about trends. I see nothing but lousy trends in 
California. And they all relate back to one issue; the lack of early 
intervention, up-front services. It's the up-front part of the system 
that is not yet implemented in spite of all our best efforts. That's 
the part of P.L. 96-272 that hasn't quite gotten into place. 

If you look at an issue such as emergency shelter, a problem in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, almost every urban area in California, 
you can deal with a lot of problems. The real problem is when a 
child comes into an emergency shelter and there are nc services so 
they can go back to his of her family. And there are very few treat- 
ment services so he could go somewhere other than just hang 
around in McLaren Hall in Los Angeles or Children's Home Socie- 
ty in San Francisco. That is a major, major problem. 

And if I leave you with any thought, it's that we will not imple- 
ment P.L. 96-272 until we provide dollars for those services. And I 
want to stress the word services. I think we inadvertently misuse 
the word. When we talk about child welfare services it's in the 
IV-B statutory language, it's in our IV-B plans. We use the word 
poorly. Last year our governor and the legislature, cut a deal with 
the counties for $45 million for child welfare services. That sounds 
fantastic, except it all went to reducing the case load for the case 
management function. Not a penny of it went to direct services 
such as family-based services, day treatment as an alternative to 
residential. It all went to a necessary thing. We needed to reduce 
our case loads, because we got killed with Proposition 13, we got 
killed when the Title XX cuts came down in the early eighties. So 
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all we're doing is catching up and getting close to decent case 
loads. 

We're not doing a thing about direct intervention services to 
either keep families together or to get kids back to those families 
as soon as possible. 

I think shambles is not too far off. Yes, there are some trends. 
The law is a good law. It's beginning to work, but this part is not 
working, the front-end. 

The second point I would like to make and there have been a 
number of questions from committee members, is to who these chil- 
dren are. I'm not sure that they're any different. I think we know 
more now. And what I would like to leave you with is we are talk- 
ing about vulnerable, multiple-problem children. The labels that 
we use in the law and in our regulations do not tell you who the 
kids are. They state dependent, delinquent, mentally ill, learning 
disabled. It doesn't tell you anything. You have to look at the needs 
of the kids. 

And what we have is a group of very uncooperative kids. We 
keep telling abused and neglected kids not to have any learning 
problems, and they keep defying us. We keep telling them to just 
be abused and neglected and not have any emotional problems, and 
they keep coming back with serious problems. 

You have multiple problem kids and we have single problem de- 
livery systems. And until, with all due respect, you address that as 
part of the delivery system for children, we're not going to get to 
where we need to get to. This is not just foster care or even social 
service issues. It's a mental health issue, it's a special issue, and 
it's a juvenile justice issue. 

I'm glad that Congressman Miller is concerned about IV-E pro- 
tections, It's not my problem, but I wasn't bothered by California 
losing $450,000. I think it was a good message. I'm particularly 
bothered, and I hope you will look closely at California, by our ad- 
ministration and specifically the director of the State Department 
of Social Services, who would love to dump all the delinquent kids 
who are in the foster care system over to the youth authority 
system because she has to pay 95 percent of the non-Federal share 
to have those kids on foster care. It's a powerful fiscal incentive to 
say they're not abused and neglected, they're delinquent & there- 
fore not eligible for foster care funding. 

The reality is they're both. And they simply came through the 
justice door to come to our attention. They are abused and neglect- 
ed kids. You're right, IV-E should cover them. I hope you look at 
that one closely. 

I'm done. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. I hope so. I can't take anymore. Thank you 
very much. 

[Prepared statement of Brian Cahill follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Brian F. Cahill, Chairman, Pubuc Poucy Committee 
Laufornia Association of Services for Children, Executive Director Hatha' 
way Children's Services, Los Angeles, CA ' nATHA ' 

Mr, Chairman and Members, I am representing the California Association 
of Services for Children and Hathaway Children's Services, Los Angeles. The 
Association consists of 65 n cn -profit agencies serving over 10,000 children 
and their families. Services include adoption, foster family care, group 
homes, residential treatment, day treatment, in-home services, adolescent 
pregnancy services, emergency shelter and out-patient child and family 
counselling. The primary thrust of the Association is in three areas: 
1) lobbying and advocacy; 2) informa-ion sharing and training; 3) standard 
setting and peer review, 

Hathaway Children's Services ls a non-profit multi-service agency serving 
Los Angeles County since 1919 Services include re sid .ntial treatment for 
150 children in three different programs. One of these programs provides 45 
sub-acute beds for severely emotionally disturbed children as an alternative 
to psychiatric hospitalization. Other services include a state certified 
special education school, day treatment, in-home services for high risk 
families and out-patient family and child counselling serving 250 families 
per month. Referrals come from social services, probation and mental health 
and government funding comes from foster care, mental health and special 
education . 

I would like to make two general points, then offer some specific recom- 
mendations and finally, point to some promising developments in California that 
warrant your attention. 

The first general point I would make is that you cannot and should not 
consider the issue of children in substitute care outside of the context of 
a comprehensive systen for protection and services for vulnerable children. 
Many of the problems concerning 24 hour care of children relate directly 
both to the lack of early intervention resources and the lack of treatment 
resources. This is especially true in the case of 24 hour emergency care, 
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while issues of needs assessment, funding and service models are extremely 
important, the most serious problem in emergency shelter care in California 
is that there is no place for many children to go after they come into the 
system. As a result, short term shelter becomes long term maintenance. Issues 
of substitute care must be examined in the context of a continuum of care and 
services which includes ne»ds assessment, early intervention services, nun 
residential treatment services, foster family home and group home care, 
residential treatment services and after care services. 

The second general point I would make is that the needs, problems and 
characteristics of children in susbtitute care are not disclosed to us by the 
labels that are placed on them. Words such as "dependent", "delinquent", 
"mentally ill" and "educationally handicapped" only tell us what "system" 
door the children came through. The reality i- that they are vulnerable, 
multiple problem children; they have been abused or neglected, have serious 
emotional problems, some have behavioral problems and many have learning 
disabilities. The major obstacle to serving these multiple problem children 
is that we only have single problem funding and service delivery systems 
(child welfare/foster care; mental health; juvenile justice; special education). 
For California historically there has been very little joint planning, inter 
agency case management or blended funding. I believe that the primary reason 
for resistance to a comprehensive approach is the concern on the part of 
professionals both in and out of government that such an approach will threaten 
existing :ategorical funding streams, will reduce the influence of the specific 
professional specialty and will threaten the single service "turf". Any public 
policy initiatives must take this reality into consideration. 

In terms of specific recommendations, Congress needs to significantly * 
increase the funding of in -home services and day treatment services under 
Title 4B. PL 96-2 72 is a good law and it has had a positive impact. However, 
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until early Intervention services and alternative services to foster care 
are available, the implementation of the law will always be problematic. 
For California there is no 4B funding f or in-home services or day treatment . 
This committee should take a close look at state 4B plans to determine if 
Congressional intent is being carried out. 

On the other hand, as PL 96-272 begins to take hold, the children who 
come into residential care are and will be manifesting increasingly serious 
emotional and behavioral problems. Congress needs to develop policy and 
funding to acknowledge the reality that residential treatment centers serving 
seriously emotionally disturbed children require mental health resources as 
well as foster care funding to serve these children effectively. The com- 
mittee should examine the possibility of making Title 19 funds available to 
non hospital residential treatment centers as augumentation to 4E foster 
care funds for the purpose of providing mental health treatment services as 
an alternative to psychiatric hospitalization. 

There are two promising developments in California that the committee 
should closely monitor. The Ventura County Children's Demonstration Project 
is a successful effort at inter agency planning and case management for high 
risk children. Services are provided to children and youth with serious 
emotional problems and who .re at risk of separation from their families. 
Case management is Conducted jointly by county mental health, social services, 
probation and education. Effectiveness is measured by the number of children 
who remain in or return to home, lower recidivism rates and reduction in state 
hospitalization. This is the first serious effort at inter agency case manage- 
ment for vulnerable multiple problem children. 

The Los Angeles Roundtable for Children, composed of administrators from 
public and private professional agencies and volunteers from civic organiza- 
tions concerned with children, „ a s established in 1983 to identify and respond 
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to children's policy and service issues, to gather information about 
children's needs and to maintain an effective coalition that would impact 
public policy affecting children in Los Angeles County. The Roundtable 
has produced the Los Angeles Children's Budget, an examination of all 
public dollars spent in Los Angeles on behalf of children in seven areas, 
income support, child care, health, mental health, child welfare, Juvenile 
justice, recreation and culture. The Children' Budget concluded with 
recommendations concerning inter agency planning and coordination which 
have captured the attention of both the County Board of Supervisors and 
the Chief Administrative Officer of Los Angeles. I bring these projects 
to your attention not Just because of their merits, but because I believe 
that no single component of publicly f\.rded children's services can be 
effectively analyzed or enhanced without looking at the total system of 
children's services. 
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Chairman Miller. Let me ask you. On this question of money 
owed to the states, which on its face is outrageous, is Ms. Greenan 
right here that we're not talking about money that's in dispute or 
that the vast majority of this money is not in dispute? 

Mr. Reagen That's my understanding as well. 

Chairman Miller. With respect to Missouri is that the case? 

Mr. Reagen. Yes. We're waiting for the check and we've got 
more money still in the pipeline which we need and, as I indicated, 
there's no dispute about the $5 million. 

Chairman Miller. In Illinois that's 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. In Illinois it appears that we're not in dispute 
at all. 

Chairman Miller. So what you're finding, Ms. Greenan, when 
you're talking to other states, that this is money—services have 
been provided, this is money that is owed. The nature of those serv- 
ices are not, in fact, in dispute? 

Ms. Greenan. That's right. 

Chairman Miller. Well, we'll have to take that up with Appro- 
priations here to see whether that's something that needs to be 
done, because clearly that creates a compounding problem, and I 
would assume some reluctance to continue to provide services if 
you're not going to be reimbursed for those. 

Mr. Reagen and Mr. Johnson, you both raised a point that I 
raised earlier, that we may be coming at from a different point of 
view, and that is the question of where is the entry of one of these 
children into the system the requirement that there be a finding 
that adequate prevention services have been provided. 

Now you've raised, Mr. Reagen, in the context of emergency 
services where sometimes you make that judgment, and you may 
not be able to make an actual finding in the judicial sense of the 
word, and therefore you're being challenged on it. And I think also, 
Mr. Johnson, you raised that issue. 

My concern is that one of the major purposes of this law was to 

[nrovide those kinds of preventive services. You know, when we 
ooked at the caseload back in 1980, at that time, for roughly 80 
percent of the children that entered the system, nobody had really 
contacted the family to see if there was something that could be 
done to stabilize that family. And I think when we got the child 
into the system and we went back to look to see whether the reuni- 
fication services were being considered, in some 80 percent of the 
caseload nobody had gone back to that family to see now is there a 
way to put this family back together and get this child back into 
the home. And that's why those provisions were put in the law. 

So it seems to me that it's an important juncture in the system 
in terms of making that— and would you expand a little bit on the 
problem that you have? I mean, are we iust talking that you think 
the rigidity is too great or that there isn r t an actual standard? 

Mr. Johnson. There are a couple of things. One is that most 
state agencies when they get into a family situation it's a little too 
late to do thincs to prevent that child from being removed from the 
home. So in Illinois where you have maybe 70 percent of the chil- 
dren coming into the system are coming through abuse and neglect 
routes, prevention is something we try to do to keep the child 
home. But we're finding in many cases that prevention needs to 
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start before the Department of Children and Family Sk. vices gets 
involved. 

However, we have found, though, that we have been able to, 
after we've had children in care for a short period of time, to pro- 
vide some services to the family to get that child back home and 
supervise that family. However, we can't do that again without 
bringing dov>n those case loHs and also having the aopropriate 
services in the community to provide the preventive services to the 
family. 

We are experiencing in Mil. "i some very serious fiscal problems. 
And when it ccmes to where the m'ney goes, the money has to go 
to the mandated services, and the andated services for us is 
making sure that we investigate within 24 hours any child abuse 
and neglect situation. The mandate is not there in Illinois for pro- 
viding preventive services. The mandate is making sure that we 
are in there investigating, which means that's where our money 
will go. 

I find that also, as I mentioned in my remarks, is that I think it's 
very difficult and the state should not be held accountable for su- 
pervising, and we cannot supervise the judicial system which, in 
fact, has the checklist to check off if preventive services have been 
initiated. And many times they'll say look, we're not going to be 
bothered with that paperwork. But yet we're penalized if we don't 
have that in there, which means that we are not funded. So we 
may lose a portion of our funds. 

We're into a situation now with HHS over that very issue. We 
feel that we have done everything in the department to have pro- 
vided services to the family to not remove the child. But if that 
checklist is not in that court record when they do their spot checks, 
then we're in deep trouble. 

Mr. Reagen. Mr. Chairman, if I could just elaborate a little. I 
would agree. I also think that we find ourselves with a number of 
different influences hitting us at the same time. I think generally 
speaking across the country we do a lousy job in up-front services 
and prevention. That's a fact. 

The second point is I think it's a fact ihat the different jurisdic- 
tions we're trying desperately to cope in general for the reasons 
that— both the other members of the panel have raised. 

I think it's also a fact that there has been a decrease nationally 
in foster care case loads. At the same time there's been an increase 
clearly in child abuse. My own judgment is we're seeing more— I 
believe that the law has helped a large number of youngsters and 
we're d<-"ng better with permanency planning, case management 
and so oa. 

We're also picking up a more difficult type of youngster who has 
more mental problems, and that begets us into a dilemma of re- 
cruiting foster care people and also trying to cope and work with 
the courts and so on. 

So we're underfunded, we have _.ade some progress. I don't 
think we do a good job m preventive services. I think we're trying 
to cope as best we can. And I think that there are a lot of inconsist- 
encies in terms of rules and regulations which if cleared up would 
help us, and if we had adequate funding. 
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Mr. Johnson. Might I add just one thing I forgot to mention, and 
that is that I think if we analyzed our cases we're finding in our 
state that a great number of those kids coming into the system are 
coming from teenage parents. So if you don't have a teenage preg- 
nancy program and prevention, you're going to get those children 
there in one or two years. 

We found a great increase in that and also a difficulty in finding 
foster parents who want to take those young children, or take the 
teenage mother and the child. So we are at— so the prevention 
comes kind of skewed, I guess is what I'm saying, because immedi- 
ate services are needed to remove that child from the home or to 
not provide — or provide the services so the teenage parent won't 
have anymore children. 

Mr. Reagen. Not to belabor it, but in addition to that you've also 
got youngsters who are staying longer, obviously, and they're going 
to stay perhaps forever in foster care. And if you look at the data, 
and I know that you have, in addition to the teenage pregnancy di- 
lemma which hits all races, there really is an extra burden, if you 
will, on minority youngsters in this country, to stay longer and 
have other difficulties in foster care situations, including the re- 
cruitment of appropriate settings and homes for them. 

So it's a problem and I'm glad you're going to spend the next ten 
years of your life helping us try to resolve it. 

Chairman Miller. With respect to services, though, I would 
assume that you're in agreement that where you can provide those 
services, where you see programs, whether they are demonstration 
programs or just areas where for one reason or another the juris- 
dictions have been able to provide that, that, in fact, they are help- 
ful in reducing the case 

Mr. Reagen. In my judgment they make a tremendous differ- 
ence. The dilemma that we have is on? of resources and focus. The 
gentleman from California talked about a continuum of care. 
That's what we're reaching for, and it's obviously needed. 

If we can prevent something, we can do a better job in the begin- 
ning. I would argue that we have not adequately focused on that, 
and I think Mr. Johnson's point and mine and the league's is that 
we're coping, barely coping, in many instances for the reasons we 
mention. Hence, we're not able to focus on those preventative 
measures; hence they're not able to even replicate those things 
that we know work well. 

Chairman Miller. Go ahead, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. One of the areas that I think we need to continue 
to focus on, we are experiencing about a 31 percent increase in 
child * buse over the last year. We did not anticipate that. We an- 
ticipated a 10 or 15 percent increase, which means that that not 
only puts the pressure on the front end, it's also going to put the 
pressure on the resource end. 

We've been working with the private sector in Illinois trying to 
get them involved in the family preservation projects and getting 
services to the families and homes. And the question comes, 
though, is that you cannot take money from any part of the system 
to start that. It needs additional monies. And that gets to the IV-E 
kind of problem because that additional money was not to replace 
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state money as much as to add to or to expand services, particular- 
ly in Illinois. 

And we see this as an opportunity to develop more home-based 
services or community based services for families in the communi- 
ty. 

Chairman Miller. I think, so that we don't end up preaching 
back and forth to the choir here, I think clearly what we saw in 
the beginning of this legislation was sort of an indeterminate sen- 
tence. What all of the studies said is that if you spend six months 
in foster care, you are likely to stay there until you turned 18 and 
just wandered out of the system. And what we saw was that the 
Federal Government was paying the bill 

So a decision was made that we would take some of that money 
hopefully and add to that money and allow that to be used in serv- 
ices, and Lu f »et mandated into services, and that would weed kids 
out of the system. And, in fact, what you see where you had the big 
jump in IV-B funding, 1981, 1982, the number of children dropped 
dramatically. Now, a lot of that was influence, a lot of that was 
children never entering for the first time because there were 
efforts. 

And what that was built on, unlike many laws, was going around 
the country, going to Grand Rapids and to Portland, Oregon and to 
Nashville, Tennessee and looking at where those preventive pro- 
grams were working, and then working *lth state directors saying 
that this is what we would like to be able to replicate, because we 
saw programs where entry of children, especially young children, 
into foster care was being cut almost to a nonexistent level in the 
case of infants, and in some cases by 60, 70 percent in those efforts 
around the country. 

Now what has happened is the services money has stagnated. So 
what we now see is a run up again in the IV-E money, which is an 
entitlement. That's zooming through the ceiling and we're back 
again into just the maintenance of children into the system, when, 
in fact, what we've learned over the last several years is that you 
put services up front, and you can weed the children out of the 
system by helping their family or providing permanency or adop- 
tion or what have you. 

So my concern here this morning is that we're about to go over 
the edge where this thing starts to accelerate on us. Whatever the 
cause — and the testimony seems to suggest the dramatic increase 
in abuse and neglect, and the fact that there are fewer families 
who are financially eligible to take these children and do that— my 
concern is that we're about to go over the edge again where we're 
just into one large Federal maintenance program. 

Now, in the budget that we just passed we provided additional 
money to the Ways and Means Committee to increase the IV-B 
money that should allow additional diversions of maintenance into 
services money. 

But I'm getting the sense that if we don't do this fairly quickly, 
we're right back to where we were before, where we're back into 
kind of warehousing kids. You know, I used to say that a ticket on 
the subway in New York overnight qualified as shelter because 
that's how desperate we were for maintenance. And yet, all of the 
evidence is that where communities really cared about this popula- 
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tion with services money, we were able to reduce dramatically the 
stay and the number of children entering that system. 

But you're telling me that the services thing is about right up in 
terms of the impact of new money into the system. The Congres- 
sional Research Service report indicates an increase and now it's 
grown; but it's nothing like the number of children entering the 
system. 

Brian. 

Mr. Cahill. Just to pick up on that, there's no doubt about the 
reporting requirements that kind of run full scale into the child 
welfare services mandates, and that's a problem. In our state that's 
a m^jor nroblem. The number of referrals in 1981 and 1982 went 
from 48,000 referrals per quarter up to 75,000 referrals per quarter 
in 1986, 1987. A lot of that has to do with reporting everything. 

The legislation in the beginning reconciled that. I don ? t see 
that— that's a mtyor problem. I don't see it as the problem that 
needs to be really addressed here. It's a state problem to some 
degree. 

I think that my sense of the problem would have to be addressed 
here and is the one I said earlier, how we define the word services, 
because I can't deny there's been a lot of new money. IV-B now 
looks a lot better than it did when we first started talking about 
this. 

There's been in the state general fund dollars, but where they've 
gone, and it's a crucial function of what your staff does and my col- 
leagues, but it is a case— function. It's not a direct service function. 
Even if they get their case loads down, they still really don't have 
the time or the luxury, and sometimes are training to do in-home 
family therapy to run day treatment programs. 

At the risk of sounding— well, it is kind of in self-interest, that's 
what a private industry is supposed to be doing, and yet no new 
dollars. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. I'm a lot newer at this process than the chairman, 
but correct me if I'n: wrong here. What seems to me to be happen- 
ing is that several years back we discovered some real problems 
within the system. We put the necessary resources into that and 
you I dcally have been able to handle the easier to handle cases. 
aou ve made the structural reform. Now you're down to the tough 
cases. 

And so, not only are those coming into the system tougher to 
manage and deal with, but placement of those children is mce dif- 
ficult because of what they bring into it when they come and be- 
cause of other factors that make it tougher on you to handle. 

So you're dealing with a more difficult case load and I would 
assume that the improvements in the numbers are going to be 
much, much harder to come by and, In fact, we've seen— going the 
other direction. 

That, then, leads you to the conclusion that well, we've handled 
the easier to handle cases. We need to continue strong systems to 
maintain what we have. But if we don't get in the^e on the preven- 
tive aspects up front, it's going to be a growing p. >lem which may 
overwhelm us. 
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Now, what types of— we all agree that prevention is the best way 
to spend the money, but when you talk about prevention, what are 
you talking about? I mean, because if we're— go ahead. 

Mr. Cahill. A couple of points. I think the easy cases referred to 
simply didn't get to be tough cases. And the tough cases used to be 
easy cases and we fooled around with them long enough now that 
they're tough cases. In other words, we haven't responded to needs. 

It isn't a question of just tough cases coming in now. It's a ques- 
tion of did we intervene early enough in terms of keeping a family 
together or at least getting that family back. 

The other comment I would make, after a long time in this work, 
I'm a little nervous about the word prevention. I don't think I have 
the faintest idea of what it means anymore. But I know what early 
intervention means. I know that if we hear from teachers or doc- 
tors or anybody that a family is starting to be at risk, you can 
come in and intervene and do some services. It may not be primary 
prevention, but it's up-front early intervention. 

If you look at Home Builders as a model, the program that start- 
ed in Tacoma, Washington, they have enough data to sink a ship. 
We do not need to do anymore demonstration in the family-based 
services. We know what it does dollarwise and what it does human- 
wise. 

Day treatment, not quite enough, but there still are some good 
models of working with kids who otherwise would be in 24 hour 
care and their families in a day treatment setting, which is a lot 
more cost effective and usually as effective if not more so. 

So I think— I'm not trying to challenge you on the word preven- 
tion, but I think I've stated the real word is early intervention. 
There are existing models. I'm with Mr. Hastert. I think we've 
done demonstrations up the gazoo and don't need to do anymore. 
P.L. 96-272 was based on demonstrations all over the country. 

Mr. Coats. So you're saying that when you're talking about pre- 
vention in terms of preventing the problem from appearing in the 
first place, it's a very nebulous, a very undefined area. But if you 
have a system in place for early detection and a system in place to 
treat that early problem, you can prevent a lot of problems down 
the line. 

Mr. Cahill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coats. Do the rest of you agree with that? 
All Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, I do. I also would add to it that you cannot 
forget the role of state departments of education and local educa- 
tional agencies that have those children for a long time. And we're 
trying to address that in Illinois by putting a lot of emphasis and 
also some dollars in that area, particularly in early intervention. 

I agree. You just cannot— you know, prevention, particularly for 
us in our state, is a very nebulous term. And we think early inter- 
vention is the better term to use, and also we feel that the models 
that we have in place should be funded adequately. 

In fact, we're experimenting with the Home Builders project now 
from that point of view. But implementing that Home Builders 

I>roject statewide is going to cosL dollars, and that's where the prcb- 
em comes again, where the states are strapped with the dollars to 
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come back or get into the intervention area through some projects 
they know are successful. 

Mr. Coats. You're talking about getting the up-front dollars. I 
mean, if you agree that there's a payoff, it's the up-front invest- 
ment that you don't 

Mr. Johnson. That's right. 

Chairman Miller. There are no loose dollars in the system for 
that investment. 

Mr. Johnson. That is right. You have the dollars for mainte- 
nance, and you know you need the dollars for the other end and 
they re just not there. 

Chairman Miller. Well, what kind of increase are we talkine 
about? a 

Mr. Johnson. Well, in Illinois, for example, I have come out pub- 
licly and said that it would cost about $62 to $70 million. 

Chairman Miller. As opposed to what you now have. 

Mr. Johnson. As opposed to a budget of about $300 million I 
would need about another $60 or $70 million to implement that, a 
Home Builders and community-based services, which ties into the 
private sector. 

Our department cannot provide those services. We manage our 
services through the private sector, but tne private sector needs 
tune to catch up, too, and time to train and get their different ways 
or different techniques in place in order to deal with that kind of 
population in the home rather than in the system. 

Mr. Reagen. Mr. Coe's, if I could just maybe rephrase what I 
said before. I think our general approach towards early identifica- 
tion and intervening is lousy.as opposed to prevention. If you want 
to talk about money, according to P.L. 96-272, the social service 

CfS* !fiP uId ^ heen at *3- 3 billion for fiscal year 1985 and 
it s at $2.7 billion for fiscal year 1987. P.L. 96-272 called for 

Mr. Coats. Well, is that percentage difference, is that the differ- 
ence between a good program and a lousy program? Isn't there 
some way that through 

Mr. Reapkn. I don't know about that. I would l -gue that it at 
least ought to be funded at the level that was originally designed to 
be. Part of that called for 

Mr. Coats. But see, we've all— I mean, every agency of govern- 
ment has had to deal with that and we all know the reasons why. 
We ve had to try to do the job with a little bit less because there 
isn t enough to go around for everybody. 

And are you telling me that— I don't know what percent 300 mil- 
lion out of—well, it s ten percent. Are you telling me that a ten 
percent less funds takes a program that would dothe job down to a 
lousy program? 

Mr. Reagen. I would say to you that a program th«t is designed 
to provide a continuum of care to not only maintain, but to do 
early identification and to do some of the intervention techniques 
that we know about, that it's not fully funded. 

At the same time there are other dilemmas that we're all facing, 
Federal jurisdictions and local. What's going to happen is you're 
going to cope and struggle hard to maintain programs, you're not 
going to do a good job about intervening, and you're not going to do 
a good job at early detection, and the problems are going to get 
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more difficult and we're going to pay for them more later on. And 
that's the situation we're in now. 

I don't know whether it's 10 percent or 15 percent, whatever it 
is, sir. All I know is that 

Mr. Coats. I'm not disputing that. I guess the question I want to 
raise is would the additional ten percent make a significant differ- 
ence? Is that what it takes or are there program reforms, are there 
different ways you have to go to administer the program? 

I mean, so often we talk just about an additional infusion of 
money. We've seen it in every agency of government since 1960 
and it hasn't necessarily solved the problem. So I just want to try 
to get at those elements of things, those things that need to be 
talked about and discussed in addition to the funding. 

I'm not saying that you don't need the funding — - 

Mr. Reagen. Let me quickly respond. I think the funding is a di- 
lemma for all the reasons you've just mentioned. I've tried to sug- 
gest that also consistency is important nationwide. If you re going 
to have rules and regulations, we need to have them be responsive, 
we need to have them be consistently applied, and we also need to 
work more together as partners with the Federal Government. And 
those are things not to be trivialized. So there's at least three com- 
ponents that I think are important, to me anyway. 

Mr. Johnson. I, Mr. Coats, maybe could address your concerns 
this way, is that if those funds were targeted for certain programs, 
you would see a change. For example, additional monies that usu- 
ally come into a state and if they are said to be used for the build- 
ing—reunifying families or home builders kind of a project, you 11 
find states that will initiate that. 

I think the question comes, though, is how much money the state 
will have to do an effective job when you have all these cases. I 
mean, it may be just a drop in the bucket, but it's still starts to 
turn *,he state toward looking at the reunified families. 

Wt all react to additional dollars. And we also react to where the 
targets or where we think it should be implemented to bring about 
the changes, particularly in providing services to families. 

Most of us are so busy in the front end, again I can t underesti- 
mate that. I'm trying to maintain what we have, and our head 
above water, particularly with the increase in child abuse and ne- 
glect reports you don't have the time to look at the other end 
where you krow you need services for families and getting those 
children home. , . , » 

So until we get to the prevention where we bring down the 
number of children coming to care and get some dollars over to 
that side, or we get an infusion of dollars that helps us to rebuild 
those families, you're going to find us still treading water. 

Mr Coats. Would you rather have us target where the money 
goes or would you rather have us give you the block and say you 
decide how it should be distributed? . 

Mr. Johnson. I think it should be in partnership. I think each 
state has particular needs peculiar needs that need to be addressed. 
And in my state, I'm going to sav, I want the dollars to rebuild 
families and get in the Home Builders project. Another state may 
say we need dollars for teenage pregnancy. 
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You know, I think it depends on what the state needs are and I 
think that can be worked out. I think there's some consistency in 
problems between states, but I think it would be not fair to impose 
something on a state where the state doesn't need those dollars. 

Mr. Coats. So you'd rather have it in a block grant form? 

Mr. Johnson. I think block grant has much sense. I think it has 
an appeal to it as far as targeting for children's services. 

Mr. Reagen. We would be more than willing to join together to 
work with you and others to discuss those issues. We'd like an op- 
portunity to do that. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Hastert. 

Mr. Hastert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Director Johnson, in 
light— State of Illinois and being their representative, you have the 

[>rivate sector, the city, the county, and in most cases the state 
evel dollars for your department basically, and then you have the 
Federal dollars. 

What are the percentages? Do you have a handle on what the 
private dollars are there? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, there's— the private dollars are harder to get 
a handle on because they provide services sometimes for free to our 
clients. However, let me give you a break down of how the Federal 
and the state dollars work. 

Mr. Hastert. Well, do you have any handle on it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. I would say that the state would say that 
probably 20, 30 percent of the dollars provided to children are 
coming from the private sector. And there's about 40 percent or 45 
percent coming from the Federal Government, and the rest is GRF 
or the general revenue from the state. 

Mr. Hastert. Which is what percentage of it? 

Mr. Johnson. 60 percent. 

Mr. Hastert. 60 percent from the state? 

Mr. Johnson. Approximately 60 percent. 

Mr. Hastert. And 45 percent? 

Mr. Johnson. From the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hastert. And then that's outside the private sector. 

Mr. Johnson. That's right. 

Mr. Hastert. What I see, and this is my brief experience and 
we've worked together on these issues, is that it's a leverage situa- 
tion. The Federal leverages the state, the state— and in some cases, 
California and other places leverage the private provider. 

And, by and large, we're talking about people who ere in the 
public sector, those people who are qualified for state dollars or 
Federal dollars, but the large percentage of those people who are 
getting services from the privates are people who are paying for 
1 their own services. So there's a large amount of those dollars out 
there, too. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, there are many agencies providing services to 
individuals who are not state wards and are not paid for from state 
dollars. 

Mr. Hastert. And, in fact, some of those dollars are actually sub- 
sidizing the services to the state wards or 

Mr. Johnson. Correct. There are many agencies, private agen- 
cies, that take some of our wards and families at no cost because 
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they know we have budgetary problems. And that's where they run 
into problems at this point, they are saying we cannot continue to 
increase any services to that population that you're sending this 
without additional dollars now. We just don't have the fund raising 
mechanism to keep up. 

And, as I said, with a 31 percent increase you can see where 
that's coming from because we're also asking them to provide some 
services to those families in their own communities. 

We have had a fairly new partnership with the private sector in 
picking up that slack. 

Mr. Hastert. Well, again, my experience, as I said — a private 
agency. You know, for every $20 you receive to take care of state 
awards, they're spending or charging $25 or $26 an hour to help 
cover that cost. It works in a lot of different ways. So it is a lever- 
age thing in a sense. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Let me ask you, I see basically three levels. We 
have the problem, we move to try and solve the problem, and then 
finally the solution. Let's take the issue of talking about foster 
homes and then finding placement for those kids. 

What do you see is the goal for the State of Illinois or Missouri 
or California? Is it intervention at the problem level to try and just 
store kids at agencies, foster homes, which is better than institu- 
tions? Or is to try und find — replace those — place those kids in a 
permanent situation? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, there's nothing better than to provide the 
services that a child need in his own home. We try that and of 
course when that wouldn't happen, then ive see the second best 
would be usually the foster home if the child can adjust to the 
foster home. 

The problem we're finding, though, is tb~t there are not enough 
foster parents and particularly when you have a two parent family 
and they're both working, and you don't have the reservoir of fami- 
lies available now that you had before. So we're trying new tech- 
niques. 

We're trying to find if we can attract those military families who 
we know are two parents and usually are at home and they're not 
moving around as they did before to be part of that resource bank 
that we need, and we're finding some success. 

But we're finding it difficult also to attract the kind of foster par- 
ents that's different from the foster parent you needed five or ten 
years ago. The foster parent today needs to be a little bit more pro- 
fessional and willing to take the risk of dealing with a child who 
comes into all kind of problems, including drug-related, alcohol-re- 
lated problems. And we have found some success with that, par- 
ticularly when we have been able to train them adequately and 
pay them adequately, give them respite care, and all the things 
they need t A adjust. But also realizing that they will burn out in 
two, three, four years. And that's where we run into our problems 
of trying to get that kind of person. 

For example, we've had some success in getting families to take 
children with AIDS. We have found through getting the word out 
through the media that we've had some people come forth. How- 
ever, it seems as though the number of children coming in are get- 
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ting so great that we can't keep up with the number of foster par- 
ents needed. 

So what's going to happen a/ter that, they're going to end up in 
hospitals and they're going to end up in very expensive care. Our 
population of children in institutions is going down. So it appears 
two things. One is that it looks like Illinois is having some success 
in treating families in their own homes, and also getting a better 
professional or more professional foster parent to take some of 
these difficult children. 

Mr. Hastert. And in your opinion that's the best way 

Mr. Reagen. Well, the obvious goal is to have a permanent, nur- 
turing safe environment for a child to mature in. The answer to 
your question, sir, until the world is perfect or we could front end 
load and identify and intervene is that we're faced with doing all of 
the above, all of the things that you mention trying to do at the 
same time. 

And I would agree with everything that's been said. The data 
over the years I've seen in my career is a decrease in numbers of 
youngsters in foster care. I also have seen how an increase swing 
back and I see the youngsters that we are trying to place in foster 
care that probably years ago didn't exist in the numbers and types 
that they are, or are institutionalized or we didn't pay attention to 
them. 

Mr. Hastert. And you see your problems different certainly 
than 

Mr. Reagen. No, I think they are quite the same. Back to your 
original question, we were trying to do all of the above 

Mr. Hastert. The best dollars spent are the front end dollars? 

Mr. Reagen. Oh, I try to front— they help us maintain what we 
currently have, which we're just keeping our head above water for 
doing— for all the reasons you mentioned, including cost shifting to 
the private sector, which is one way to help us to continue to cope. 
But we must put dollars up front or we're going to get ourselves in 
a spiraling down situation. 

Mr. Hastert. How do your dollars split out in Missouri through- 
out 

Mr. Reagen. Approximately the same. They're pretty much the 
same in Iowa. And the burden on private sector providers who are 
great partners ir this venture, the burden is becoming, in my judg- 
ment, greater b* ause of their lack of ability to cost shift, because 
of the greater pressures they're experiencing to fulfill their origi- 
nal mandate, for example, and the whole situation is getting more 
difficult. We've done the easy stuff in many instances. 

We're fighting hard to maintain ourselves, and with the sorts of 
difficult multisibling, AIDS, spinabifida, other sorts of youngsters 
coming forward; we re having a heck of a time. 

Also, if you're going to be holistic, you've got to look at stuff like 
we have to; liability insurance. That s had a major impact on the 
provision of all services in this country, including foster care par- 
ents and particularly those with the more difficult ones. So that ho- 
listic view has got to be taken. 

Mr. Hastert. What about in California? 

Mr. Cahill. I'd say it's pretty comparable. I think we have some 
unique problems. Frankly, as I hear the two of you talk, I wish we 
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had a little more leadership at that level in our state right now. I 
don't think we do and I think that's a factor that you can't neces- 
sarily address in any legislative way. 

I would say, though, in terms of the specific services you do have 
to look at the purpose of each service. A part of our services are 
residential treatment. Residential treatment is not a family sup- 
port system. It's too damn expensive to just maintain kids there for 
four or five years. 

It ought to be a 15 to 18 month max service, and there are some 
kids in our view that are not going to get adopted, they're not 
going to make it in the foster home setting because it's too intense. 

What we're starting to address, and it'i almost come to full cycle, 
is some six bed, very normalizing kinds of group homes out in the 
community who are willing to raise those kids, but we can raise 
them at maybe $2,500 a month instead of C 5,000 a month in a clini- 
cal intensive residential treatment center. 

Mr Hastert, Thank you. One last comment for Director John- 
son. I don't think the people here from California and probably 
Missouri and probauly military families — we don't have many of 
those. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. It's interesting, the housing crisis we're going 
through with militar / families would suggest that they're going to 
be the ones taking tne foster care. They're both looking for hous- 
ing. 

Mr. Reagen, Maybe put them together with the foster grandpar- 
ents and we've got it solved. 
Chairman Miller. Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Johnson. You krow, in my community right before I got in- 
volved in public office and child and fairily service agencies, I was, 
at the state level, very much involved in the crisis intervention and 
permanency planning, I'm well familiar with all the difficulties 
we've had with termination of parental rights in those states that 
made good sounding programs difficult to use to make changes in 
children lives. 

I just couldn't agree more strongly with what I hear from the 
panel directly and giving answers to your questions that we've got 
to find a way to turn the system around and make it more— you 
know, use our resources for more early intervention and more ho- 
listic approaches. 

Recently in Connecticut, and I don't remember the statistics ex- 
actly, it was one of these cursory moments that you skim through 
an article in the paper and you say oh my God. But it seems to me 
that our most recent evaluation of our mandated reporting effort 
which drains the majority of our dollars, of our bureaucratic dol- 
lars, came up with tne fact that more than 50 percent c" our re- 
ports are without foundation. 

And the significant number of family lives that are damaged by 
unfounded complaints in the irvestigations that follow with no re- 
sponse from government vindicating the family that was investigat- 
ed, I mean, I had one of those cases ir my own district. So we h. ve 
a system that isn't working very well and sometimes creates havoc. 

It wasn't havoc at— and on this early intervention holistic issue. 
I'd like to urge you to look at two bills that are before the Congress 
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now, and it may be that this committee could develop sort of a bi- 
partisan small package that would be affordable, but would make a 
difference. 

And two bills that are going to go through and are going to pro- 
vide some resources to do this. One is the Chapter One Reauthor- 
ization, which is the first time it has a program called Even Start 
which will provide the resources to go out into families with chil- 
dren that you think are going to have educational problems to deal 
with, for instance, parent illiteracy, at the same time you're deal- 
ing with parent as first teacher and child readiness. 

Now, if we can build into that at least a demonstration grant ca- 
pability foi you to use services that we have funded through some 
other particular initiative, and I liked your comment very much 
about the single problem delivery system for a multiproblem situa- 
tion, and that's what I'm getting. I mean, just in the last recess I 
spent a lot of time with a number of my people stimulated by the 
drug abuse money that we've got out there now. They said, you 
know, we're tired of money for teen suicide. For drug abuse it's all 
the same children, it's all the same families. And we just have to 
get in there in a more flexible way and earlier and do a better job. 

And in this Chapter One Reauthorization, with the Even Start 
money, if you could help us identify what is that component of 
services that we need to also make available to the school depart- 
ment to call upon, or what are some demonstration projects so we 
can determine what those services are, that might be a way to 
start. Because if we're going to reduce the cost of remedial educa- 
tion and the psychological problems that— the child who's been 
behind the first five years of their schooling, we've got to get in 
early. 

And the second bill before us that definitely pertains to this is 
welfare reform. And as we provide daycare, which all the bills will, 
during job training or school and that kind of thing, but a perfect 
opportunity also to address development of parenting skills, but 
also services that can— while the problems are still possibly mana- 
gable it will make a difference in how that family develops, par- 
ticularly with teen families. 

Mr. Reagen. Representative Johnson, just a couple of quick com- 
ments. I think that the National Council of State Human Service 
Administrators would applaud the notion of trying to take more in- 
telligent holistic, nonsifver bullet approaches and we try to focus 
on things together. 

Your commissioner, Steve Heinz, and several others that are 
good friends have taken the spokesman position for many of us, 
particularly those who are not three month wonders and have been 
around for a while, to try to fashion and craft a more intelligent 
front end approach. 

Clearly education, the business of learnfare and workfare, and 
all those sorts of things together. We're at a wonderful opportunity 
maybe in this country to try to make some progress. I often some- 
times think that we're on the precipice of opportunity. If we could 
focus together, we maybe could make a little bit of a difference. 

But I m also worried if we close our eyes that we could slip back 

[>retty quickly in some areas as well. So we would — I know my col- 
eague, Mr. Johnson, is in that same veteran group as I air and as 
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a dozen of us or so in the country, we would be more than willing 
and, in fact, we want to and I believe our governors have encour- 
aged us to work with you. 

Mrs. Johnson. Can you give us some sense of is there money out 
there that if it were more flexible or at least could we give you — in 
other words, is there a kind of application that you would like to be 
able to propose to us that would allow you to use certain parts of 
money that are already there differently so that you could try 
some things? Because there'll be some new money in the welfare 
reform, but, I mean, when have we ever given you money to do 
what we asked you to do? 

Mr. Reagen. In a linear fashion, if I may, meaning episodic — one 
categorization as you described the drug youngsters, there'll never 
be enough money. But yes, yes, yes. There are things that we be- 
lieve that we could do to leverage dollars, to maximize dollars, to 
focus them more on our local level in the use and flexibility. It's 
going to take some interesting and fascinating inter-departmental 
cooperation at the Federal level which, frankly, also sometimes 
Congress has exacerbated by the degree to which a committee 
structure in a linear fashion passes some legislation, forces dilem- 
mas on; franky, executive branches and our good friends who were 
here before. 

But by working all together at this juncture I think we could 
make some progress. The APWA, the National Council and our na- 
tion's governors have put several proposals, or at least seven or 
eight inyour body right now, and I think there are common ele- 
ments. They're all saying the same thing. 

The neat thing to do, frankly, would be to sit down together, 
show them, and try to look at those common elements and focus on 
them. I think we could get a better return for some of the dollars 
we currently have. We could do that. 

Mr. Johnson. I'd like to add one sector also we cannot forget and 
that's the private philanthropy sector, particularly corporations. 
We've been fortunate in Illinois to have the Harris Foundation 
that has put money into the Beethoven Project which starts, what 
you're talking about, carving out a two or three square block area 
and concentrating an a**ea where we've had high infant mortality 
and set the prenatal care and all those kind of things necessary 
and the states trying to kick in. 

But I think more of that is going to be needed for us to be able to 
use those dollars. For example, we found just a small program that 
has been very effective, and has been able to draw some slush 
money that the private corporations put together for us. 

If a family needs to move into public housing and has not paid 
its rent or has not paid its electric bill and cannot move in because 
of credit problems, or needs a refrigerator or a bed or something, 
and can't get it from anywhere, we have a slush fund that we can 
tap to get that material or whatever they need immediately and 
get them in public housing, et cetera. 

Well, that has given us the opportunity to cut through the red 
tape and providing a home for that family. Those are the kind of 
things were talking about, the barriers. And very simply, that's 
what we, as a family service agency, runs into. We cannot, of 
course, find employment for people and sometimes also the kind of 
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materials that they need to live in their home. However, this has 
allowed us to do that kind of thing with private monies, 

Mr. Reagen. And you just want to make sure that we don't exac- 
erbate the dilemmas of private funders by also one hand not 
paying attention to what the other one does, pass legislation that 
makes charitable contributions more difficult That's— holistically 
you've got to look at tax— and not to beat it to death, but I think 
that there are opportunities for reasonable men and women to 
come together, to sit down, and to design some things that could 
make some fune tuning, focus that TV set better and make a dif- 
ference. 

But it would take cross committee lines and others. There's a lot 
of little things. You can't make it worse on the one hand and try to 
open the door with the other, 

Mr. Cahill. I just want to give one cautionary note, I don't mean 
to keep sounding negative, but at least in California where county 
administered human services, state, mental health, education, 
social services, and the efforts at interagency cooperation, policy 
and case management usually are doomed when the funding comes 
out of an existing pot. 

If it comes out of the mental health directors, then the state- 
mental health directors go crazy and they try to kill it. You guys 
just sound more enlightened, I guess, but it either comes out of the 
California welfare director's pot, and they try to kill it, 

I think you have to, to the degree that a new interagency policy 
initiatives provide some fiscal incentives, at least to the point 
where you could begin to see savings of foster care, savings of state 
hospitals where, in our case, county administrators could begin to 
see that. 

In my material I've referenced a project in Ventura County. I 
want to end on an upbeat note here. That looks very good in terms 
of mental health, social services, justice, special aid coming togeth- 
er. And we're trying to approach it in a more comprehensive way. 

Mrs. Johnson. I just would add that in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
they have a business, human service, private sector cooperative 
effort that's too young to testify about, but is the kind of thing that 
you're all interested in and that we're interested in where we're 
trying to completely reverse the orientation of the service sector so 
that it will be early intervention, and so on and so forth. 

Also there's a kind of interesting program in Connecticut that 
just started that reminds me of what you're seeing in Illinois, but 
at a little different level, where the state has begun an adopt a 
social worker program, trying to get churches to adopt a social 
worker and to back that social worker up with the small items 
that, frankly, public monies will never be able to buy, but which 
kids desperately need if they're going to be the same as the other 
kids in the public schools, but they're in foster care. 

I think while we're not prepared for a lot of the bureaucratic 
committee — at our lev* 1 and at the state level and the interrela- 
tionships, to address the whole problem now. 

If we could at least determine what kinds of flexibility you need 
and what kinds of— how we need to write a demonstration project 
into the welfare initiative and into the Chapter One initiative so 
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that we experiment with a more holistic and preventive approach 
to families. I don't see why this isn't a good time to do that. 

Mr. Rkagsn. I think it's an excellent time to do that 

Chairman Miller. Well, not to be argumentative, but let me just 
suggest that the answers are right in front of our face in terms " c 
whether it's Home Builders or family preservation that we're going 
to hear from in the next panel, and what we saw was when there 
were actual new monies made available to the system, they re- 
sponded by adopting those kinds of programs and kids were kept 
out of the 3ystem and families were preserved. 

I just want to get a little reality check here. If my understanding 
is correct, from what I've heard from almost every state, the IV-E, 
IV-B foster care system is absolutely stressed in its ability to move 
in any direction other than simply staying on top of it on a day-to- 
day basis. 

So at this point it's not flexibility, because you need every dollar 
just to do what you're doing in terms of maintenance of existing 
caseload. The question is will the Congress have thj courage to run 
ahead of you and to start to try to stem that load so that Ave years 
from now there will be a diminished number of children, and you 
can then start rolling maintenance money into aat service from 
the supposed savings that we've . 3en and we would expect you 
would get out of that. 

6ut the notion that you're going to rejuggle the books here, at 
least in California you know, we've g' " a three alarm fire going in 
San Francisco. Weve got kids being killed in this system. We're 
unable to check the foster families. We've got placement of chil- 
dren in L.A. tliat nobody knows where they are, and we've got the 
caseload in MacLaren Kali and elsewhere just dramatically escalat- 
ing. 

So I think you're right. The question is which side of the slope 
we're going to go down. Ari just if you add up the minimal efforts 
that are're talking about in this year's budget cycle, the Congress is 
going to have to confront the notion of spending 300 or 400 million 
new dollars. That's not going to get you anywhere toward where 
yon th aght you were going to be under this law eight years ago. 
That's not going to get you to the 1984 level or the 1983 level or 
tbr- 1982 level. Thats going to get you back to where you were 
almost ten years ago. 

The question is, from what we've learned from all oi chese com- 
munities, whether it's Bridgeport or Nashville, what ha^e you, do 
we w int to provide new do"" re so that they can go ahead and 
invest in those programs and start working with children 30 that 
easy cases don't become tough cases. Because the evidence is very 
clear from the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, from 
APWA, from the governors' association, thr vhere those efforts 
were made, the caseloads dropped dramatically. And I don't really 
care whether adolescents were a little more difficult, but younger 
children ware a little easier. 

The fact of the matter is that there was a substantial change in 
the look of this caseload for a very short period of time here, but it 
was related to new dollars. There were actual new dollars put in. 
We went from $66 million to $160 million in one year. And the fact 
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was the states were able to start to look at some of these programs 
and to embrace them. 

So I'm just saying, I think there's no question that everybody 
could go home to their constituents and beat their chest about the 
success, because it's not a question of demonstrating it, it's been 
demonstrated in Nashville what you can do with infants, it's been 
demonstrated in Nashville— I mean, this was m HEW program. 
What did they do? They just organized the neighbors so that if 
your family was falling apart, a neighbor would come over, stay 
with the family, get the child off to school instead of sending the 
child to juvenile hall, where now they're in a strange institution, 
maybe going to a strange school, not knowing where mom or dad 
are. That was all they were doing and the caseload plummeted. 
That was just getting neighbors. But there's no money to get some- 
body to administer that and to organize it. 

What we're hearing here is the opposite of what we heard in 
1981: you need Federal dollars to leverage private dollars. We were 
told in 1981 that Federal dollars were driving private dollars out of 
the system. I don't know. 

Mr. Reagen. That was a realistic and visionary refraining of the 
questions before you 

Chairman Miller. It's kind of exciting, I think, for members of 
this committee, because we've been so heavily involved in preven- 
tion or early intervention, that here the models in fact exist. 
They've oeen created by local communities, states and the private 
sector. 

The question is now can we expand those efforts. They're out 
there. 

Mr. Reagen. And still cope, that's right. 

Chairman Miller. And still cope. Well, you guys can't do it, so 
we'll go on to the next panel. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much for your testimony and your time and 
your help with this effort. Next we'll hear from Toni Oliver, who is 
the director of the Family Preservation Project of the National 
Center of Neighborhood Enterprise; Pamela Eisner, who is the ex- 
ecutive director of Illinois Action for Children; and Ernesto Loper- 
ena, executive director of the New York Council on Adoptable Chil- 
dren and president of the North American Council on Adoptable 
Children. 

Welcome to the committee. And now that we've dumped this all 
on the private sector's lap, we expect great things out of this panel. 

Miss Oliver, we're going to start with you. Again, let me just say, 
to the extent to which you want to summarize your testimony, feel 
free to do so. Your written statement will be placed in the record 
in its entirety and you've sat through all this testimony, so ycu 
should feel free to qiv^kly comment on something that you think is 
way off base or is ol ase. 

Ms. Oliver. I'm going to include some of my observations of the 
earlier panels and pull pieces of the writtin testimony out as my 
formal presentation todr \ 

Chairman Miller. Fine. 
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STATEMENT OF TONI OLIVER, DIRECTOR, FAMILY PRESERVA- 
TION PROJECT, NATIONAL CENTER FOR NEIGHBORHOOD EN- 
TERPRISE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Oliver. My name is Toni Oliver and I'm the director of the 
Family Preservation Project for the National Center for Neighbor- 
hood Enterprise in Washington, DC. I've had about seven years ex- 
perience in addition to this in working with the National Adoption 
Center in Philadelphia, and have, dunng that period of time, accu- 
mulated quite a bit of experience in some of the barriers and prob- 
lems in the foster care system. 

I'm going to start by saying that I share the concern that has 
been presented here, that the foster care system is in a shambles 
and it s failing children daily. My feeling is that children are being 
abused by a system that was designed to protect them. 

Those who point to the decreases in the foster care population 
are generally comparing the documented high of 500,000 children 
in 1977 with our most recent statistics that suggest that there are 
275,000 children currently in foster care. 

I would like to point out that the most dramatic decrease oc- 
curred between 1977 and 1980, which was prior to the passage of 
P.L. 96-272. It was in 1980 that the Office of Civil Rights conducted 
a survey on children in out-of-home placements and indicated that 
the population in foster care had dropped to 302,000. This was a 
decrease of approximately 200,000 children over a three year 
period. 

Now, six years after the passage of P.L. 96-272, the foster care 
population has decreased only by 25,000 and by every indication 
it's on the rise again. And these figures in no way show the effects 
of the foster care system on minority children because, in reality, 
while the gross numbers of children in foster ire decline, the per- 
centages of minority children are steadily inching. 

ji 1977 the minority children represented approximately 36 per- 
cent of the total foster care population. Currently they represent 
nearly 50 percent of that same population. And if we isolate urban 
areas, what ^ve see today is that 80 to 90 percent of the children in 
foster care are black and Hispanic. So that when you look at ac- 
complishments on the one end, it often clouds what the real issue 
is for minority children in the foster care system. 

P.L. 96-272 stressed the provision of preventive services be the 
first intervention «ith families in crisis. By definition, preventive 
services are short-term, intensive services usually three to six 
months in duration, they require families to have a 24 hour on-call 
social worker or an interdisciplinary team assigned to them who 
have responsibility for providing a variety of social services tai- 
lored to meet the families' specific needs. 

Research has shown through these demonstration projects that 
we've talked a lot about today that 80 to 90 perce- children at 
risk of being placed in foster care remain at home when these 
types of services, intensive preventive services, are available to 
their families. 

With results as dramatic as these, one would think there would 
be a deliberate movement throughout the country to significantly 
expand the availability and delivery of preventive services if there, 
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in fact, exists a serious commitment to reducing foster care entry 
rates nationally. The discussion by the previous panel that really 
inteiosted me is how regulators think that there is a population of 
children who benefit from pre\ jntive services and there's a differ- 
ent population of children who can benefit only from maintenance 
in foster care. But the majority of preventive service demonstration 

J projects have focused on the population of children who would 
ikely go into foster care and all have seen a dramatic decrease in 
those number*:. However, agencies throughout the country have 
been unable to provide these services to the extent that the need 
exists. 

The reason is generally two-fold; there is a pervasive lack of un- 
derstanding about how these services should be delivered given the 
existing configuration of child welfare services and, two, there's a 
perception that delivery of these services require additional staff 
for which there % e few or no funds. 

Rather than building upon demonstrated outcomes, this thinking 
keeps children coming into he system inappropriately, most of 
whom are from poor families experiencing economic crises, who 
could benefit greater from prevention and support services rather 
than foster care. 

The Act's requirement to develop service plans has had a positive 
effect in that it has documented that for the majority of the chil- 
dren in foster care prior to the passage of P.L. 96-272, foster care 
was not a means to an end, but the end itself 

Although there is now a greater awareness of the need children 
have for permanence, the development of service plans has not 
made a significant dent in the duration of foster care, especially for 
black children. 

The next safeguard in the act was to mandate systematic case re- 
views. However, these have had a questionable impact Many court 
reviews have been perfunctory and serve as a rubber 3temp for 
maintaining children in care. 

Administrative reviews often are not enforced or are absent of 
aggressive, consistent and creative efforts to insure pei tianent out- 
comes for children. Citizen revie\ i have seemingly demonstrated 
the best tract records for children. OTiis is probably due to then- 
being composed of people wJ- ire not responsible for case manage- 
ment and who are outsid' u . view of the agency providing 
direct services. 

Because of this, the cou* rally view them as objective enti- 

ties, value their thorougbi, md take their recommendations 
under serious advisement. Citizen review boards, howsver, are *he 
least used type of review system. 

Studies are indicating that even when adoption or reunification 
has been identified ab a go*l for a child, it takes years to imple- 
ment. And th* time in a life of a child is much different than time 
in the life of an adult. 

In Maryland, for instance, there was a 1986 state task force that 
looked at the fact that once the- goal r Joption was assigned to a 
child, it takes five years before the chi. is adopted. And when Bal- 
timore County was isolated, the length of time was seven years. 

I recently heard that in Chicago the backlog in juvenile court 
causes children to remain in care approximately three and a half 
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to four years after the goal of reunification or adoption has been 
assigned to a case. So the case plan at least focused attention on 
the needs for permanence, but it didn't necessarily decrease the 
length of time a child spends in foster care. 

Information systems are mandated by the act to collect informa- 
tion on placement history and demographic information of all chil- 
dren in care. However, this data is not uniform from state to state, 
definitions of services vary and the timeliness, availability and for- 
mats of this information often makes its use cumbersome and diffi- 
cult. 

Consequently, six years after the act's passage we have no accu- 
rate national count of how many children are in foster care on any 
given day, how long they have been in care, how many have been 
adopted in a given year and by whom. 

Hopefully these weaknesses will be addressed through the provi- 
sion amending Title IV- E requiring the establishment of an adviso- 
ry committee on adoption and foster care, through which regula- 
tions implementing foster care and adoption data collection are to 
be in place by the end of 1988. 

However, it is my understanding that currently this committee 
has not yet been developed. 

While implementation of P.L. 96-272 has met with several road- 
blocks on a policy le\el, the atual delivery of child welfare services 
had its own set of complications. 

There is a luck of coordination between each component of the 
child welfare service system. Protective services, foster care, reuni- 
fication and adoption planning can last indefinitely. This is largely 
due to the fact that there exist no time frames that dictate at what 
point permanent outcomes should be effected, and there is no clar- 
ity regarding how, when and why a case is moved from one compo- 
nent to another. 

Most families at risk of having children placed require a myriad 
of supportive services. These include housing, medical, vocational, 
educational, et cetera, that are vc directly provided through the 
child welfare system. 

Since children are part of these families, the remedial response 
is to protect the child usually through removal, thereby focusing on 
the needs of the child rather than focusing on the needs of the 
family as a unit A practice such as this suggests that families are 
somehow strengthened when they are torn apart. 

Even at the Federal level funding is in place to support separate 
components of family life. The:*e are nine federally funded national 
resource centers among which are centers for child abuse, youth 
services, foster ard residential care, special needs adoption, family 
based and child welfare services. There is currently no medium for 
coordinating activity of these centers. 

We have talked today about the difficulty of finding enough 
foster and adoptive homes for the more difficult to place children. 
However, the majority of agencies do little or n^ recruiting for 
foster families. Those who do launch recruitment efforts are gener- 
ally inundrted with inquiries, but are unable to respond to them 
effectively. 

Granted, there are children in the system who have multiple dis- 
abilities and severe emotional problems. But in my experience, it 
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doesn't really matter whether the case is difficult or easy. The 
foster care system is generally unable to Drovide expedient and rel- 
evant solutions. 

For instance, a young mother in Delaware voluntarily placed her 
two children in foster care while she underwent gall bladder sur- 
gery. When she found out her discharge date she called her social 
worker to find out when she could pick her children up and she 
was told that she couldn't because she lived in crowded conditions. 

At that time she was living with her father and brother. It took 
two years and a lawsuit for her to regain custody of her children. 

A woman in Pennsylvania received a call from a case worker in 
New York who told her her deceased brother's five children have 
been placed in foster care and were being relinquished by their bio- 
logical mother, the agency wanted to know if any relative might be 
interested in taking the responsibility for them. 

She responded that she could be in New York within three to 
four hours, and was told that that was not the procedure. She was 
not told where they were and it took two years for her to get physi- 
cal custody of them. After a period of one year she discovered the 
agency thought one of the children was residing in a foster home in 
New York. During that time foster care payments were continually 
made to the previous foster family. 

And at this time, six years later, she has been successful in 
adopting only two of the children because the agency tells her they 
must conduct a separate "search for absent parents' r for each child. 

In California there is a grandmother who has had physical custo- 
dy of her five and seven year old grandchildren since birth, and 
has been given an ultimatum to adopt or parental rights will be 
terminated so that an adoptive family can be found, because adop- 
tion is the goal for children who aren't being reunited with their 
biological parents. 

Only 20 of the 150 black families recruited in the last year 
through an Indiana adoption program were processed. Of that 20 
only seven have received placements equaling 8 children. Indiana 
applied for this federally funded project because 197 black children 
were identified throughout the state as being legallv free for adop- 
tion. 

In New Jersey it costs $7 a day to board a dog and about $5 to $6 
a day to board a child in foster care. Nationally only about a third 
of the foster care budget goes directly to the recipient It costs an 
average of $10,000 annually to keep a child in foster care, and this 
is a child that doesn't have special needs. For a child with special 
needs the cost can easily loom to $40,000 annually. 

I was once told by a biological parent who was experiencing some 
difficulty in trying to get children out of the foster care system 
that if someone gave her that money she could take care of her 
own kids. 

I could go on and on with horror stories, but overall there are 
regulations on the one hand and there are practices on the other. 
Regulations 'ay children move through the system in a logical 
manner. Practice says children are trapped. 

Regulations say we need many more foster and adoptive pirenta. 
Practice says screen out singles, low or fixed income people, people 
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over a certain age, women who work and on and on. Simply put, 
regulations and practices are not mirrored images. 

It is imperative that a national family policy be established that 
mandates all families at risk of having children placed into foster 
care receive intensive preventive services except, of course, in 
mergency, life threatening or imminent danger situations. 

^his could easily be done through financial disincentives to 
states who do not develop and implement plans to redirect a signif- 
icant percentage of their foster care funds into preventive and re- 
unification services within one year. Such a policy should also re- 
quire that interdisciplinary services aimed at meeting the needs of 
individual family members be coordinated into a comprehensive 
family plan for the family as a whole. 

These plans should identify and hold accountable specific agen- 
cies and individuals for delivering concrete services that lead to 
permanent solutions for children. These solutions should be affect- 
ed within one year of initia 1 agency intervention. 

Agency activities must be monitored at the Federal level through 
a mandated and uniform reporting system that is systemically re- 
viewed to determine compliance, significant trends in practice, and 
the impact of services on children and their families. 

The social service industry has treated families in crisis as 
throwaways. In turn, many of these families h&ve leai led to feel 
and behave as such. Until these practices are reversed, the five bil- 
lion dollars spent annually in child welfare services may as well be 
torched because it is actually destroying many of the people it pur- 
ports to save. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Ms. Eisner. 
[Prepared statement of Toni Oliver follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Tc mi Oliver, Consultant and Adoption Specialist, 
National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, Washington, DC 

Towards a National Family Welfare Policy 

I am Tom Oliver. The views I express here today are zy own 
and do not necpssarily reflect those of the National Center for 
Neighborhood Enterprise. 

The passage of the Adoption Assistance and Child Valfare Act 
<~f 1980, P.L. 96-272 was heralded by adoption advocates as being 
the remedy to to Child welfare System's inability to secure per- 
manent placements for children in foster care. Prior to the 
Act's passajc, federal and state financial incentives enccvLraged 
agencies to keep children l.n foster care rather than to provide 
services that avoid foster care placements, reunify families and 
expand adoption opportunities for children who could not return 
to their biological families. 

As remedial legislation, the Act sought to require that 1) 
agencies provide preventive service? to families in order to 
avoid unnecessary placements; 2) all children in foster care have 
service plans developed that specify steps to reunify children 
with biological families and for adoption when reunification is 
impossible; 3) that periodic court and administrative reviews of 
all cases be conducted at specified intervals to insure removal 
from parents is not unnecessary a*id to monitor the progress of 
each case toward reunification or adoption; 4) that inforaation 
systems be developed in each state to accurately count and track 
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children in foster care; and 5) that there be federal financial 
assistance to support cash payments, medical, psychological and 
special education costs for children with special needs who art 
aicpted. Special needs children include minority children, 
children with disabilities, school age children and children in 
sibling groups. 

The Act tied federal reimbursements to agencies in com- 
pliance with these improveaents . The intent of this legislation 
was outstanding and timely. It's implementation, however, has 
net mirrored its intent, particularly for black children. 

While available statistics estimate the foster care popula- 
tion declined from a high of 502,000 in 1977 to a low of 274, 00C 
in 1982, the percentage of minorities increased during this 
period from 36% to nearly 50%. Of that 50%, 80% represent black 
children . Even more dramatic are figures on length of time in 
care. In 1982, 80% of white children remained in care 3 years or 
lesf. Mor» than 1/4 (27.7%) remained 1-6 months. Whereas, for 
black children, nearly 55% remained 2 yeart, or longer of which 
nearly 1/4 (24.6%) remained longer than 60 months. A further 
look at the statistics reveal that black children are 33% of the 
children who have had parental right* terminated in oi-^er to be 
legally free for adoption yet they comprise 69% of the children 
free for adoption who were without handicaps and not in adoptive 
placements. When black children with handicaps were isolated as 
a group, 83% were waiting adoptive placements. 
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The answers to why it has been so difficult for black 
children to obtain permanent families are complex and enmeshed in 
a tangled web of policy, practice and attitudinal implications. 
POLICY E NABLEMENTS 

P.L. 96.272 stressed the provision of preventive services be 
the first intervention with families in crisis. By definition, 
preventive services are short-term, intensive services usually 3 
to 6 months in duration, that require families to have a 24 hour 
on-call social worker or an interdisciplinary team assigned to 
them who have responribility for providing a variety of social 
services tailored to the families specific needs. Research hcs 
shown that 80 - 90% of children as risk of being placed in foster 
care remain at home when these types cf intensive, preventive 
services are available to their families. 

With results as dramatic as these there would seer to be a 
deliberate movement throughout the country to significantly ex- 
pand the availability and delivery of preventive services if 
there exists, in fact, a serious commitment to reducing foster 
care entry rates nationally. However, agencies throughout the 
country have been unable to provide these services to the extent 
that the need exists. The reaso- for this is two-fold: l) there 
iz a pervasive lack of understanding ahout how these services 
should be delivered given the existing configuration of child 
welfare services, and 2) there is a perception that delivery of 
these services require additional staff for which there are few 
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or no funds. 

The Act's requirement to develop serv.ee plans has had a 
positive effect. It has documented that for the majority of the 
children placed in foster care prior to the passage of 96.272, 
fostei -are had not been a means to an end, rut the end itself. 
Although there is now greater awareness of the -eed children have 
for permanence, the development of service plans has not made a 
significant der.t in the duration of foster cue, especially for 
bleck children. 

The next safeguard in the Act was to maniite systematic case 
reviews, however these have had a questionable impact. Many 
court reviews have been perfunctory and serve ar a rubber stamp 
for maintaining children in care. Administrative reviews often 
are not enforced or are absent of aggressire, consistent and 
creative efforts to insure permanent outcries for children. 
Citizen reviews have seemingly demonstrated the best tract 
records for children. This is probably due to them being com- 
posed of people who are not responsible for rase management and 
who are outside the purview of the agency providing direct serv- 
ice. Because of this the courts review them as objective en- 
tities, value their thoroughness and take their recommendations 
under serious advisement. Citizen review beards, however, are 
the least used type of review system. 

Information systems are mandated by the Act to collect in- 
formation on placement hisvory and demographi: information of all 
children in care. This data is not uniform frcm state to state, 
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definitions of services vary and the timeliness, availability and 
formats of this information often makes it's use cumbersome and 
difficult. Consequently, six years after the Act's passage, we 
have no conclusive rational count of how many children arc in 
foster care on any given day, how long they have been in care, 
how many have been adopted in a given year and by whom. Hope- 
fully, these weaknesses will be addressed through the new provi- 
sion amending Title r/-E requiring the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Adoption anc, Foster Care through which 
regulations implementing a foster care/adoption data collection 
are to be in place by the end of 1988. 

The final provision of the Act, federal adoption assistance 
is available only to children who are IV-E eligible. These are 
children who are covered by SSI, who meet certain requirements of 
AFDC. are eligible for federal matching foster care and have spe- 
cial needs, children meeting these qualifications represent ap- 
proximately .1/3 of the children in care. Even for this selected 
group, adoption assistance has been underutilized. 

Children who do not meet this criteria and have special 
needs are generally eligible for state supported adoption assis- 
tance. This too is underutilized and often is not as substantial 
as federal adoption assistance. 
PRACTICE BARRIERS TO sr-pMANEHCY fjffi THIT iPfi EF 

While the implementation of 96-272 has met with several 
roadblocks on a policy level, the actual delivery of child wel- 
fare services had its own set of complications. 
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Child welfare services are generally offered in four dis- 
creet components: protective services, foster care, reunification 
services and adoption. Protective services are provided in 
response to allegations of abuse or neglect and are usually 
provided in the home by a social worker who visits periodically. 
Its intent is to avoiil foster care placement. Foster care in- 
volves the removal of a child usually from biological parents 
into temporary foster home placements while permanent solutions 
are developed. Reunification services are activities directed 
toward rehabilitating the biological family and returning the 
child to the parent (s). Adoption involves legal termination of 
parental rights and placement of the children with another adult 
who assumes legal parental responsibility. In practice, this 
process can break down at every level. 

There is generally a lack of coordination between each com- 
ponent of child welfare services. Protective services, foster 
care, reunification and adoption planning can last indefinitely, 
This is largely due to the fact that there exist no time frames 
that dictate at what point permanent outcomes should be effected 
and there is no clarity regarding how, when and why a case is 
moved from component to another. 

Most families at risk of having children placed, require a 
myriad of supportive services. These services include housing, 
medical, vocational, educational, etc., that are not directly 
provided through the child welfare system. Since children are a 
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part of these families, the remedial response is to protect the 
child usually through removal, thereby, focusing on needs of the 
child rather than focusing on the needs of the family as a unit, 
A practice such as this suggests that families are somehow 
strengthened when they are torn apart, 

Jven at the federal level funding is in place to support 
separate components of family life. There are nine federally 
funded National Resource Centers among which are centers for 
child abuse, youth services, foster and residential care, special 
needs adoption, family based and child welfare services. There 
is currently no medium for coordinating activity of these Cen- 
ters, however plans are underway for a joint meeting of all nine 
Resource Center Directors, Hopefully, these collaborations will 
be ongoing and as an outcome strategies will be developed to 
implement an effective coordination of services to families and 
in turn a national family welfare policy developed. Such a 
policy should filter through the states to re-direct practice 
from systematic destruction to systematic construction of 
families. 

ATTITUDINAL BARRIERS 

Children receiving foster care services belong, largely, if 
not exclusively to poor families. The working class is generally 
considered to be appropri :e as foster parents, while middle and 
upper class families are sought out as adopters, 3 ased on this 
construct, the ensuing practice makes three significant 
statements: 1) children of the poor should not be taken fro* 
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parents whose impoverished conditions are absent of "American 
Dream 1 * values and symbols; 2) Only sarginal families should be 
subjected to taking children of questionable backgrounds and 
those having been abused or neglect ".; and 3} "American Dream" 
families are the appropriate families in which children should be 
permanently raised. These attit .ec contribute largely to 
children being locked and lost in the child welfare system. 

There has been a gradual awakening by social agencies to the 
fact that only 13% of American families meet the "American Dream" 
criteria, that poor does not have to equal pathological and that 
a variety of family structu make suitable permanent families. 
This awakening has r used some movement over t**.e past decade 
toward a reversal of *-he.»e attitudes in theory. It is no less 
frustrating t note that in practice poor families continue to 
have considerable difficulty ga* \aring resources and relevant 
services to preserve or reunify their families; and that single 
people, people on marginal and fixed incogs, people over 40 
years of age and disabled people are still not viewed as the 
adoptive parents of choice. 

A significant number of black people fall into these 
categories while an equally significant number of black children 
languish in foster care and drift from one temporary placement to 
another These are children who upon reaching majority at the 
age of 13 no longer gene* ts payments f^om governmental sources 
for their care are "emancipated" to live inuependen:ly . These 
are children who have ben raised by social service institutions 
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and have not had the benefit of permanent family attachments. 
These are children whose alorious childhood years f lV e been 
fraught with instability and confusion. These are children who 
represent up to 50% of the homeless youth population in some ur- 
t .1 areas. These are children on whom our furore depends. 
CONCLUSION 

It is imperative that a national familr policy be estab- 
lished that mandates all families at risk :f having children 
placed into fester care receive intensive preventive services, 
except in "emergency", »Ufe threatening" cr "imminent danger" 
situations. This coulr. > e done through financial disincentives 
to states who do not dovelcj, and implement plans to re-direct a 
significant percentage of t leir foster care fr^is into preventive 
and reunification services within one year, s^zh a policy should 
also require that inter-disciplinary services aimed at meeting 
the needs of individual family members be corrdinated into com- 
prehensive family plans for the family as a vtole. These plans 
should identify and hold accountable specif— agencies and in- 
dividual* for delivering concrete sen/ices that lead to permanent 
solutions for children. These solutions should be affected 
within one year of initial agency intervention. 

Agency activities must be monitored at the federal level 
through a mandated and uniform reporting sysra^ that is systemi- 
cally reviewed to determine compliance, significant trends in 
practice and the impact of services on — ldren and their 
families. 
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The social service industry has treated families in crisis 
as throvavays. In turn, many of these families have learned to 
feel and behave as such. Until these practices are reversed, the 
five billion dollars spent annually in child welfare sei-vices is 
fuel for an eternal fiase burning in memory of a lost legacy. 
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component. Weak linkages exist between the Child Abuse Hotline 
investigations and preventive and home-based services. 

The Department can intellectualize and support the concept of 
prevention services and reasonable effort, but they have not been 
able to actualize strong prevention services due to lack of resources 
and money. 

In addition, the juvenile courts have also been weak in reinforc- 
ing this concept. Legislation *i mandate prevention and home- 
based services, reunification ana post-adoptive services in Illinois 
was introduced this month, which was drafted by a coalition of 
child advocates. 

Illinois' child welfare juvenile justice System is fraught with 
delay problems. The ma' moth system contains, of course, case 
workers with high case loads and impossible demands upon time, 
as in other states; foster parents who lack adequate training and 
support services to deal with very dysfunctioning foster children; 
and a sluggisl , overloaded judicial system which cannot respond to 
children's unmet needs. 

Illinois lav mande' js an adjudicatory hearing within 120 days. 
Research from the IAFC courtwatch revealed that in 1985 the aver- 
age time of adjudication, to determine the truth of charges of abuse 
or neglect was, in Took County, 14.4 months and in St. Claire 
County was 10.4. 

The larger areas do have the problem with the time delays and 
adjudication. But a delayed adjudication means a delay in disposi- 
tion, reunification, a permanent home and adoption. 

In parts of the state paren^ do not experience due process, 
which includes a speedy trial. During the time gap they may be 
denied custody of their children. Now, Cook County Juvenile Court 
has responded to IAFC findings and other advocacy efforts and cre- 
ated a new courtroom which handles delayed adjudications. 

To reach a timely decision, unnecessary delays in agency and ju- 
dicial decisionmaking must be eliminated. Strong judicial manage- 
ment is needed to avoid unnecessary delays. 

A sufficient number of DCFS case workers should be hired to 
enable the department to reduce case loads to a level which would 
allow case workers to meet all worker contact standards and pro- 
vide for at least visitation when it is appropriate and on a regular 
schedule. 

P.L. 96-272 requires a dispositional hearing to be held no later 
than 18 months after the original placement. Because of the court's 
independent nature and nondependence upon state and Federal 
funding, there is no impetus foi the courts to maintain a timely 
dispositional hearng, which jeopardizes state child welfar, 3 fund- 
ing because of noncompliance regarding the dispositional hearing. 

In closing, I would like to make some recommendations to the 
committee to be acted upon at the Federal level. The Federal Gov- 
ernment jhould provide additional incentives to the states to pro- 
vide increased prevention and home-based services. 

Secondly, reasonable efforts needs to be more clearly defined 
with specificity to clarify services and entitlement to these services. 
I was very pleased to learn today that HDS is distributing written 
material to clarify those concepts. 
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li Jh?12inS2? n effo . rt * are to be established, we urge that fami- 
lies be reunified as quickly as possible when it is appropriate 

ohtn^ 6 °i-?r G tha } f 1 * 00 ^ 96-2-i2 has created positive 

JSST / ^ T - nd the , lF families ' the child welfare System 
continues to need shoring up for the sake of the children 
Inankyou. 



Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Loperena. 
'Prepared statement of Pamela Eisner follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Pamela Elsner, Executive Director, Illinois Action for 
Children, La Grange, IL 

I appreciate the Committee's invitation to test *' here today and 
to share the insights we have gained about the . iter care system. 

Illinois Action for Children is a citizen-based, statewide child 
advocacy organization whose mission is to serve children 
dependent upon public policy for their well-being. Our advocacy 
efforts are supported by foundations, corporations and members. 
We seek to help troubled children and families reach their 
fullest potential by fostering programs and initiatives which 
strengthen families. He focus on fundamental and systemic 
children's issues rather than case advocacy. 

In addition to policy analysis, IAFC serves as a watchdog organi- 
zation over the Illinois Department of Children and Family 
Services and the Juve. 4 le Courts of Illinois, monitoring t?*e 
quality of the practice of the rules and regulations. Over the 
past three years, IAFC conducted a courtwatch of the dependency/ 
neglect calendars in Illinois. The purpose of the courtwatch was 
to identify causes of delay for children in foster care in the 
State of Illinois. Through our trained volunteer courtwatchers, 
ve observed the interrelationship between juvenile court and the 
Department of Childre- and Family Services. In addition, IAFC in 
conjunction with the Cook County Juvenile Court, set up tne first 
Court Appointed Special Advocate (CASA) program in Illinois and 
is in the process of setting up five more CASA programs in 
different parts of the State. 

lAFC's combined citizens, agency members, corporate representa- 
tives, and its corps of volunteers have provided IAFC with a 
unique perspective of the child welfare/ juvenile court systems. 

I also serve as the Coordinator of the Illinois Task Force on 
Peruanency Planning which is a project sponsored by the National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. The Task Fc ce has 
evaluated permanency planning in Illinois over the last two years 
and will publish its findings later this month. In the second 
stage of the Task Force on Permanency Planning, che focus will be 
on the creation and expansion of prevention and home-based 
services in Illinois and the implementation of the Task Force 
recommendations. 

Since 1980, living conditions have worsened for Illinois' 
chi ldren. 

* one out of five children lives under the poverty level 

* one out of four is born out of wedlock 

* 53% of Illinois' 740,000 children living in poverty 
live in Chicago 

* nearly 30% of Chicago's children are under the 
poverty level (1 ) 

Over the last year 181,000 calls were made to the Abuse Hotline, 
an 8.3% increase over the previous year; according to DCFS, 35% 
resulted ill inoicated reports. 
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in "ailion 82 Illinois children d le d from abuse or neolect ,n 
th. year ending June 39, 1986, a 49% lnC rease from "he prev^, 

ne e g j; ct l :j\trii t £?v£ izritiftii rrv^i t u °' 

returned children who were in foster care to tne hf^h „ "* 0r 
previous year, only seven cases of 55 UUnois c *° ne - J h % 

from child a bu ,e had been investigated by DCFs! ^ 

povLt"%Ife^ifTfn^i?^^ in th6ir reSponse t0 the ^rovmg 
Seed for Pre^rlon^nr.upporrJv^ervf ce,? 1 1 famUleS >"< «» 

children; and it L'prese'nts^ound 6 f^ca^o icy^TS.^ 

t* r^orTth^r 108 ^ 1 ChUdren a " d a St ""* for s ates 

u.u.;?y o do n o^e?o^T h ;..e?v-rw:t^ut r :-:- a -j pre -- - 

Illinois responded to the mandates of pl Qfi 375 *~ 

promote adoptive placement c d» ^ " fc progranl t0 

safeguard, to children, p-rentsld'f os d er n c.re a prov?ders Pr ° Vlded 

BARRIERS TO PERMANENCY 

^mple^enr-Mon 1 ZT^e ^illllll ^ill'' »"-■'■■•«•- 
reunification services and 3.' ^tcfal '^"..tfrS-H-Sj. 

rr ^ c 'rr nt s: fun ve comp?ia„ce 

t me. » e " [„; ;! ' av - ilable "linois a? this 

i ,e.ug ? 8 ^ n p-%%Uv% et ^\ome"^ased h ^ervicL U8 Lmons^^e e 
7 r L °" and 8y8teB - " In its consideration of PL 96- 

"'.f"" "ed^^f^s 'from'-are' 1 ^ T^ltiT 1 III 

\r r^rect^-'.ir ls if h of the 

T11 ,«l I ! ec : lon ' (2) This has not been observable in 
Illinois. Eased on the legislative h.story, it was the "ntent ot 
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the Committee that comprehensive preventive and reunification 
service programs be established on a statewide basis. " (3) H We 
need to spend as much on children in their own homes as we would 
in foster care/ Mel Breed, President of the Child Care 
Association of Illinois, stated in a Chicago Tribune article, 
October 6, 1986. 

Illinois and the Department of Children and Family Services 
intellectual ize and support the concept of prevention services 
and "reasonable effort", they have legislated and created rules 
and regulations for the concept, but have not been able to 
actualize strong prevention service due to a lack of resources 
and fiscnl constraints. 

According to the Multidi scipl inary Review Committee of the Child 
Abuse Inquiry Project, "Too often, cases appear to get lost 
between investigation and followup. There scams to be an 
unavoidable gap between the time a case is initial*; seen by a 
Division of Child Protection investigator and the time when 
services are offered. Yet families are often in crisis at the 
point of investigation and are most apt to both require and be 
responsive to services." 

The need for prevention services for families is indicated by 
other Illinois code departments. The Illinois Department of 
Corrections indicates the following statistics from their 
juvenile population: 

75% of youths admitted had family or mentai health problems 
from family in stress or disorganization, fiscal year '85, 
75% 

12.7% had documented child abuse 

16.2% h»d documented child neglect (4) 

Legislation to mandate prevention and home-based, reunification 
and post-adoption servicea in Illinois will be introduced within 
the month by a coalition or advocates and agencies. 

DELAYS 

Illinois' child welfare/ juveni le court system is intricately 
interwoven with problems of delays. The mammoth system contains: 

* overburdened caseworkers with hi gh caseloads and 
impossible demands upon time 

* foster parents who lack adequate training and support 
services to deal with very dysf unction ing foster 
chi ldren 

* a sluggish, overloaded judicial system which cannot 
respond to children's unmet noeds. 
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A delayed adjudication creates a delayed disposition, a delayed 
reunification between the child and parent, a delayed permanent 
hone and a delayed adoption. Parents of abused/neglected and 
dependent children do not have timely ad3udicatory hearings in 
parts of the State, which creates multiple problems. 

1. Parents do n-»t experience due process which includes a 
speedy trial. During the time gap, they are denied custody 
of their children. 

2. Parents may be advised by their public defender or private 
attorney that they should not cooperate with DCFS and its 
service plan because it would be an admission of guilt on 
their part. Caseworkers are frustrated with cnis legal 
recommendation as they perceive the birth parents are the 
most vulnerable at this time wnen they have lost their 
children to substitute care and are usually willing to work 
with the child welfare agency to regain their children. 
Social workers felt that the longer the children are in 
substitute care, the less likely parents are willint 
consistently to work with the agency. 

3. A proposed reunification plan may be delayed until there is 
an adjudication. 

4. When a delayed adjudication occurs, evidence becomes stale. 
Updated social investigations are needed, and it may be 
difficult to find witnesses who originally were involved in 
the case. Meouoties fade after a period of time. 

5. Too many temporary custody cases may overburden a caseworker 
who has the responsibility of establishing weekly visits 
while children are in temporary custody. 

6. Because of the delays, multiple changes of caseworkers do 
not provide continuity for the child, the birth parents, the 
foster parents and/or the service plan. 

7. The longer the child is in care, the more likely she/he is 
to experience multiple placements (42.21 of foster children 
experience more than five placements. (5) 

8. Until there is an adjudicatory hearing, the goal of DCFS is 
a reunification effort with birth parents, even through a 
child may have been seriously or emotionally devastated. 
The parents may or may not be located. Children may be 
stuck in a limbo wi th a reunification goa 1 that is 
unrealistic, unworkable, and not in the best interest of the 
child because the adjudication has been delayed. 
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9. In a "legal risk" situation (a case in which a child has 
been identified by DCPS as potentially adoptable because the 
likelihoo^ of parent rehabilitation is slim), agency 
movement 'oward adoption cannot be implemented until the 
child has been in care for one year past DCFS guardianship 
which may or may not be established at adjudication. 

Cook County Juvenile Court has responded to lAFC's findings and 
other advocacy efforts and is currently constructing an addi- 
tional dependency/neglect courtroom with the promise of a second 
additional courtroom. 



ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS OF MULTIPLE CONTINUANCE S 

Multiple and prolonged continuances create the following problems: 

* Persons involved in a case are discouraged by continuances 
from regular attendance at coutt sessions. Professional 
witnesses with busy practices and client caseloads are 
discouraged when they know the case is most likely to be 
continued. Professionals may sit in the anteroom all 
morning only to find the caoe is continued for a variety of 
reasons. 



It is time consuming for witnesses, caseworkers, and parents 
to attend a brief hearing which is most likely to be 
continued. 



A financial burden is imposed upon parents who have to take 
off work for multiple court dates. 

Parents do net always understand what has occurred in court 

and it further alienates them from their children, case- 
workers and attorneys. 

The possibility of continuances deters caseworkers from 

taking children out of school to attend court hearings. 

Children have very few opportunities to verbalize their 
feelings at court. 



Children do not understand continuances. 



IAFC recommends that DCFS and the courts should reach an ultimate 
decision in a case — whether to return the cnild home or secure 
another permanent placement — within a reasonable time after a 
child enters foster care. To reach a timely case decision, 
unnecessary delays in agency and judicial decision-making muF 4 - be 
eliminated. Strong judicial management is needed to avoid 
unnecessary delays. 

Timetables should be established for each step, including a 
deadline for the ultimate decision in the case. Attorneys and 
private parties should expect to comply with the timetables under 
ordinary circumstances. The judge should have the discretion to 
extt- * the time when the facts of the case require. Before any 
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hearing is continued, the court should make sure that the next 
hearing date is set and that the hearing be continued within the 
week. Hearings must have priority. 

A time frame should be established on how long a parent has to 
stabilise a home environnent and denonstrate capability and 
willingness in order to be reunified with the child/children. 
Currently goals for parents may be stated review after review 
with the parents failing the required service plin to regain 
custody of the child. Realistic expectations need to be 
explored. Reunification atteapts should not go on ad infinitum. 
According to the Adoption Act, grounds for termination of 
psrental rights may be established after a year of guardianship 
if no "reasonable efforts" to correct conditions have been made 
by parents, but IAPC found this ground rarely used. 

PL 96-272 requires a dispositional hearing to be held no later 
than 18 months alter the original placement. However, in 
Illinois at tiaes dispositional hearings cannot be held because 
the case has not been adjudicated. Because of the court's 
independent nature and the non-dependance upon state and federal 
funding, there is no impetus for the court to maintain timely 
dispositional hearings. Once again, this jeopardizes state child 
welfare's funding because of non-compliance. 

IAPC recommends that the Administrative Offices of the Illinois 
Courts lhould also be more intensely involved in promoting 
prevention and reunification concepts. It should be their 
responsibility to make sure that all judges and court personnel 
understand the concepts and the implications of prevention and 
reunification, e.g. (1) the need for documentation of reasonable 
efforts to prevent placement, (2) the need for more vigorous 
representation by the Guardian ad Litem in assuring provision of 
prevention, reunification and needed services, (3) the need for 
more intensive court supervision of children that remain in the 
home and, (4) need for consistent monitoring of provision of 
services. 

Trained professionals, continuity and commitment are important to 
provide appropriate services to children and their families. The 
frequent turnover of State's Attorneys, Public Defenders, judges 
and workers also emphasizes the important role of training. 

IAPC further recommends that an entity outside the agency or 
juvenile court should be created to review progress on a case and 
identify problems in service delivery or court delays. External 
review provides the checks and balances necessary for the 
operation of any system, and it makes the child welfare system — 
agency and court — accountable for good practices. 

A lack of adequate resources prevents child abuse or unnecessary 
rer.oval of children from their families. Many of the services 
that exist often are unavailable until after a severe problem has 
occurred. This problem is due to inadequate funding as well as 
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occasional poor coordination between agencies involved with 
families. larc recommends a long-range planning process for 
prevention services. 

Intensive home-based services that support the child and the 
family should be available throughout the state and their 
availability mandated by law. Current gaps in services need to 
be identifies and resolved. Families should be eligible for 
these services before a rhild has to be removed and after 
removal if reunification is being considered. They must include: 
parent education, support groups, counseling, respite care, day- 
care, homemaker, parenting skills, health and hygiene, drug and 
alcohol abuse, perinatal bonding, emergency assistance, emergency 
advocacy, emergency caretakers. 

Delays can hurt children — whether the children are in their own 
homes or have been removed. Children in their own homes may be 
left at risk while the court continues a case without ruling on 
what services a family needs to receive; children removed from 
their families suffer and can be emotionally scarred as the 
delays prolong arrangements for their permanent care - whether 
with their birth parents, relatives or adoptive parents. 

Caseload sjzes must be reduced in order for caseworkers to 
accomplish their jobs. 

The OCPS visitation policy of once a week visits between parents 
and children (when the case is in the temporary custody «.».age) 
cannot be actualized because of high caseload. (According to 
DCPS, 43% of cases in Cook County are in the temporary custody 
stage.) One of the best ways to maintain bonding between the 
child an parents is through regular visits. (6) 

A sufficient number of DCrs caseworkers should be hired to enable 
the Department to reduce caseloads to a level which would allow 
caseworkers to meet all worker contact standards and provide for 
at least weekly visitation between parents and children in foster 
care whose permanency goal is "return home". (7) 

In closing, IAPC would like to offer some recommendations to the 
Committee to be acted upon at the federal level: 

1. The federal government should provide additional incentives 
to the states to provide increased prevention and home-based 
services. 

2. "Reasonable effort" needs to be more clearly defined %nth 
specificities clarifying services and entitlement to these 
services. 

3. If reunification efforts are to be established, we urge that 
families be reunified as quickly as possible when it is 
appropriate. 
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STATEMENT OF L tNESTO LOPERENA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEW YORK COUNCIL ON ADOPTABLE CHILDREN; AND PRESI- 
DENT, NORTH AMERICAN COUNCIL ON ADOPTABLE CHILDREN, 
NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Loperena. Congressman Miller, thank you for the opportuni- 
ty to share with you some thoughts and experiences from the Held 
of child welfare. Today I'll discuss barriers to adoption and depend- 
ency issues as they relate to independent living and foster care. 

But first, perhaps some background information on the organiza- 
tions I represent and *v own involvement in the field will help 
clarify my perspective. 

New York Council on Adoptable Children, COAC, was founded in 
1972 by adoptive parents who couldn't understand why it took 
ihem so long to adopt. Embodied in its mission is that every child, 
and I under 1 ine every, tnly needs and deserves a permanent, 
loving family. We are not a foster care or adoption agency, but 
rather an organization devoted to the permanent placement of 
children. 

We recruit prospective adoptive parents for special needs chil- 
dren in foster care who have the goal of adoption, primarily those 
in New York City. Since 1972, we have facilitated the adoptive 
placement of 1,200 special needs children. Because 90 p icent of 
the foster care children in New York City are black and Hispanic, 
our recruitment efforts focus on these communities. 

The North American CouncL on Ador able Children, NACAC, is 
an organization representing c /er 300 adoptive parent groups in 
the United States and Canada. NACAC's purpose is to advocate the 
right of every child to a permanent, continuous and nurturing 
family, and to press for the legal adoptive placement of any child 
denied the right. 

We hold a yearly conference on adoption which drays approxi- 
mately 1,000 people, adoptive parents and professionals. We main- 
lain communication with our membership through our newsletter, 
"Adoptalk," and through state and provincial coordinators. 
NACAC is also the primary move behind National Adoption 
Week. 

Carriers to adoption. Federal statistics acknowledge, and we've 
ueard differing figures here, 250, 260 or 275,000 children in foster 
care, of whom approximately 36,000 are freed for adoption. Blacks, 
Hispanics and Native Americans comprise 47 percent of this 
population. 

In New York Cit; , 17,000 children are in foster care, of whom ap- 
proximately 3,800 have the goal of adoption. Blacks and Hispanics 
comprise, again, 90 percent of this foster care population. 

According to the Foster Care Monitoring Committee's report to 
the mayor of New York in September 1984, children wait an aver- 
age of six years in foster care before being adopted, even though 
the Child Welfare Reform Act of New fork, which was passed in 
1P"9, prescribes a maximum period of 48 months from time of 
entry into foster care to an adoptive placement. 

Just as an aside, whenever we see maximums in law, whether 
they be Federal or state, they turn to become minimums. 
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The tragedy is that simultaneously families are waiting inordi- 
nately long periods of time to adopt these same special nc is chil- 
dren. As mentioned before, the New York Council on Adoptable 
Children specializes in recruiting prospective adoptive families. 

Currentlj we have 424 families waiting an average of two years, 
three months, to adopt special needs children. 380 of these families 
are black and Hispanic, about evenly divided. Our experience tells 
us that the recruitment of families, including minority families, is 
not the problem. Culturally _^d racially sensitive recruitment pro- 
grams have proven successful in many areas of the nation. 

The major problem is getting these families through the system. 
Although we prepare our families to anticipate delays, about 25 

Eercent drop out after referral to an adoption agency for the 
omestudy process. Between six to nine months is spent to com- 
plete a typical nomestudy. This process should take no longer than 
six to nine weeks. 

The next major hurdle families face is the so-called matching 
process. A family will identify a specific child usually from a photo- 
listing. The adoption agency worker quite often has ingrained atti- 
tudes about what constitutes an ideal family. Too often this ideal 
entails a nuclear family, with space, and a mother who will be a 
housewife. This ideal flies in the face of social reality. 

Many minority families live within extended family situations. 
Because of this, living space may be considered cramped. In others, 
both parents must work to maintain a decent standard of living. In 
still others, it may be a single parent situation. Added to these are 
attitude" about being too old or too fat or too skinny. These factors, 
in myi. .a combinations, are used to disqualify families who apply 
for specific children. 

To give you a brief example, when I was growing up in the late 
1940s, some time ago, on the lower east side of Manhattan in New 
York, we were poor by any stretch of the imagination. My family 
occupied a one bedroom, no steam-heat flat. Mom and dad slept ; n 
the bedroom with my baby brother and I slept in the living room 
on the sofa. Not a sofa bed, a sofa. 

As many as five adults would sleep in that same living room 
with me until they found a job and then their own apartment. 
There was always at least one adult sharing that living room. 

Using most of the current criteria in a homestudy in New York, 
my biological mother and father could not have adopted me. Yet, I 
don't think I turned o' t too badly after having spent seven years 
in that environment. 

But per .ps the most pervasive systemic problem is the built in 
incentive *o maintain children in foster care as opposed to either 
reunification or adoption. As long as we continue to reimburse 
agencies on a per diem, per child foster care rate, as opposed to 
permanency services provided, the message is clear. Whether 
public or private, the way to maintain or enhance your budget, 
power and prestige is by keeping children in foster care. 

Please don't misunderstand. Foster care is necessary to provide a 
temporary home for children who are victims of abuse, neglect and 
abandonment. However, long-term fostor care is damaging to a 
child's development and should not be rewarded. The corporate 
parent k no substitute for a permanent, loving family. 
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This point is perhaps best illustrated by an anecdote. A few years 
ago we had recruited a 58-year-old Hispanic widow who had identi- 
fied a 13-year-old Thalidomide deformed girl from New York 
State's photolisting service. We referred her to the agency who had 
the child. A homestudy was conducted and she was approved as an 
acceptable family. The agency offered her a perfectly normal 15- 
year-old boy. The stated reason for denying her the 13-year-old girl 
was that she was too old to care for an invalid who required dialy- 
sis treatments three times a week. 

This woman not only had the space in her apartment, the time, 
she was a« home living on her husband's pension, but lived only 
three blocks from a mqjor hospital with a dialysis unit. One cannot 
help but wonder whether the 1^38,000 per year reimbursement for 
the girl untL age 21 versus the $10,000 a year reimbursement for 
the boy until age 13 may have been the deciding factor. 

From dependence to independence, quite o^en Ihose of us in the 
field of adoption tend to forget about the o ier social work goals 
that children in foster care are assigned. As strong believers in per- 
manency planning, that a child develops best in a permanent, 
loving family, were ' uiliar with the goal for a child to return 
home and that every service, both soft and concrete, be provided to 
maintain and enhance the child's biological family. 

Only when this proves impossible, within a clear and de'imit^d 
time frame, should the goal of adoption be pursued. Of the two 
other goals, adult custodial care and discharge to own responsibil- 
ity or independent living, the latter is the least understood and po- 
tentially the most dangerous to the child's development. 

Approximately 25 percent of the children in foster care national- 
ly have a discharge objective of independent living. If one use the 
conservative Federal estimate of 250*000 children in foster care, 
62,500 children have this goal. 

In 1979, the Mayor's Task Force on Foster Care in New York 
Qty st»;.ed, 

To a great extent this reflects the failure of the system to find them permanent 
homes; to a lesser extent it means that even the most diligent and energetic efforts 
at permanence will not always succeed. In either case the system does very little to 
prepare these children to live independently when they leave foster care. 

r ihe lack of preparation is even more acute when a child is in 
either a group residence or in an institution. These, by their very 
nature, foster dependency. 

Perhaps a short story will underline this point. Four years ago 
one of our workers at New York COAC encountered a confused 
looking 18-year-old riding the subways. She asked the youngster 
what was troubling her. Apparently she had just been discharged 
from a foster care institution with two subway tokens and the ad- 
dress *o the emergency welfare office. 

COAC's worker, who had been shopping that evening, asked the 
youngster to come home with her and told her they would deal 
with the problem the following day. Upon arriving home she told 
the young lad„ , "Go to the kitchen and help yourself to milk or 
soda while I put these packages away." Ten minutes later she sees 
the girl standing by the kitchen door. "Why didn't you have some 
mUk or soda?" The reply, "Fra not allowed to go into the kitchen." 
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The following morning she was asked, "What would you like for 
breakfast?" Answer, "Anything." Question, "Well, do you want 
orange juice, tomato juice, eggs, pancakes, toast?" V/ith a puzzled 
look on her young face came the reply, "Anything." 

Perhaps an extreme example, but I have no doubt that thou- 
sands of children are experiencing this type of dependency. They 
cannot go into kitchens, have few personal effects, and no choice at 
mealtime. One cannot talk about independent living without deal- 
ing with the peculiar dependence we, as a society, have foisted on 
these children. 

As parents we prepare our sons and daughters throughout the 
child development continuum for that date when they will leave 
the nest. We teach them survival skills from the most mundane of 
personal hygiene to the more sophisticated of self-identity and 
interpersonal relationships. 

While this is certainly an argument for adoption as opposed to 
discharge to own responsibility, it is also an argument for prepara- 
tion for independent living programs as soon as the child enters 
foster care, no matter what the social work goa 1 is. 

In a society that values the independent individual, why do we 
I. °ve institutionalized dependence? Do we wish to continue this de- 
pendence from foster care to juvenile justice systems to penal insti- 
tutions, while each time the cost of this dependency, in human 
lives wasted and money misspent, escalates? 

Can we realistically expect an 18 year old aging out of foster care 
to seek employment, find an apartment, prepare meals and budget 
their expenses when they have been taught not to open a refrigera- 
tor door? 

I would argue that an age appropriate assessment of life skills be 
conducted as soon as a child enters foster care, that those skills 
found lacking be taught while the child is in foster care even 
though the goal may not be discharge to own responsibility. 

Independent living programs should be integrated into the foster 
care experience, particularly in group homes or instituticna Pro- 
grams just before they age out of foster care are better than noth- 
ing, but to a g-*at extent they're playing catch up. 

The New York State Council on Children and Families has esti- 
mated, for example, that 50 percent of New York City's homeless 
youth are graduates of the foster care system. This is a tragedy 
which costs society money and lost opportunities. 

In conclusion, I would urge this committee to look at ways to re- 
dress the financial incentive which temporary foster care now 
enjoys. Perhaps this can be done by revising the funding formulas 
so that permanency goate are reimbursed at a higher rate relative 
to foster care maint .nance. 

With respect to independent living, these programs should be a 
significant and integral aspect of a child's foster care experience, 
whatever that child's social work goal is. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Ernesto Loperena follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ernesto Lopkrena, Executive Director, New York Coun- 
cil on Adcptable Children, President, North American Council on Adoptable 
Children, New York, NY 



Congressman Miller, distinguished members of the Committed ladies 
and gentlemen. Thank you for the opportunity to share with you some 
thoughts and experiences from the field of child welfare. 

Today I'll discuss barriers to adoption and dependency issues as 
they relat* to independent living and foster care, but first perhaps some 
background information on the organizations I represent and my own involve- 
ment in the field will clarify my perspective. 

Introduction 

The New York Council On Adoptable Children (COAC) was founded in 1972 
by adoptive parents who couldn't understand why it took them so long to 
adopt. Embodied in its mission is that every child truly needs and deserves 
* permanent, loving family. We are not a foster care or adoption agancy but 
rather an organization devoted to the permanent placement of children. We 
recruit prospective adoptive parents for special needs children in foster 
care who have the goal of adoption, primarily those in New York City. Since 
1972, we have facilitated 'he adoptive placement of 1,200 special needs 
children. Because 90Z of the foster care children in New York City are 
Black and Hispanic our recruitment efforts focus on these conunities. 

The North American Council on Adoptable Children (NACAC) is an organiza- 
tion representing over 800 adoptive parent groups in the United States and 
Canada. NACAC 's purpose is to advocate the righr of every child to a permanent, 
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continuous and nurturing farmlv, and to press for the legal adoptive placement 
of any child denied the right. We hold a vearlv conference on adoption which 
draws approximately 1,000 people - adoptive parents and professionals. We 
maintain communication with our membership through our newsletter - Adoptalk 
and through state and provincial coordinators. NACAC is also the primary 
mover behind National Adoption Week. 

In addition to my connection with these two organizations, I'm a member 
of the Foster Care Monitoring Committee in New York City, a member of the 
Adoption Exchange Association's board of directors and a member of the Board 
or Directors of a large foster care and adoption agency in New York called 
Leake and Watts. 

Barriers to Adoption 

Federal statistics acknowledge 250,000 children in foster care of whom 
36,000 are freed for adoption. Blacks, Hispanics and Native Americans comprise 
471 of this population. 

In New York City, 17,000 children are in foster care of whom approximate- 
ly 3,800 have the goal of adoption. Blacks and Hispanics comprise 90Z of this 
foster care population. 

According to the Foster Care Monitoring Committee's report to the Mayor 
of New York in September of 1984, children wait an average of 6 years in foster 
care before being adopted even though the Child Welfare Reform Act of New York 
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State prescribes a maximum period of 48 months from time of entry into 
foster care to an adoptive placement. 

The tragedy Is that simultaneously families are waiting Inordinately 
long periods of time to adopt these same special needs children. As mention- 
ed before, the New York Council On Adoptable Children specializes in 
recruiting prospective adoptive families. Currently we have 424 families 
waiting an average of 2 years and 3 months to adopt special needs children. 
Three hundred eighty of these families are Black and Hispanic, about evenly 
divided. Our experience tells us that the recruitment of families, including 
minority families is not the problem. Culturally arri racially sensitive 
recruitment programs have proved successful in many areas of the nation. 

The major problem is getting these families through the system. Although 
we prepare our families to anticipate delays, about 25Z drop out after 
referral to an adoption agency for the home study process. Between 6 to 9 
months is spent to complete a tyr i:al homestudy. This process should take 
no longer than 6-9 weeks . 

The next major hurdle families face is the so-called matching process. 
A family will identify a specific child usually from a photolisting. The 
adoption agency worker quite often has ingrained attitudes about what consti- 
tutes an ideal family. Too often this "ideal" entails « nuclear family, with 
space and a mother who will be * housewife. This "ideal" flies in the face 
of social reality. Many minority families live within extended family situations. 
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Because of this* living space mav be considered cramped. In others boch 
parents muse wotk co maintain a decent standard of living. In still others, 
it mav be a single parent situation. *dded to these are attitudes about 
being too old or too fat or too skinnv. These factors, in myriad combinations, 
are used to disqualify familes whu apply for specific children. 

For example, when I was growing up in the late 1940* s on the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan in New York City, we were poor by any stretch of 
the imagination. My family occupied a one bedroom, no steam-heat flat. 
Mom and dad slept in the bedroom with ay baby brother who was in a crib- 
Puerto Ricans coming over from our home town would sleep on cots in the 
living room where I slept on a sofa, not a sofa-bed, but a sofa. As many 
as 5 adults would sleep in that living room with me until they found a 
job and then their own apartment. There was always at least one adult 
sharing that living room. Using most of the current criteria in a home- 
study, my biological mother and father could not have adopted me. Yet, I 
don't think I turned out too badly after having apent 7 years in that 
environment . 

But perhaps * p most pervasive systemic problem is the built in financial 
incentive to main i children in foster care as opposed to cither .eunifi- 
cation or adoption. As long as we continue to reimburse agencies on a 
per diem/per child foster care rate, as opposed to p lanency services 
provided, the message is clear. Whether public or private the way to main- 
tain or enhance your budget is by keep'.ig children in foster care. 
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Please don't misunderstand me. Foster care is necessary to provide a 
temporary home tor cnildren wno are victims of abuse neglect and abanaon- 
fflent. However, long term foster care Is damaging to a child's development 
and should not be rewarded. The corporate parent is no substitute for a 
permanent .loving family. 

This point is perhaps best illustrated by an anecdote. A few years ago 
we had recruited a 58 ye«r old Hispanic widow who had identified a 13 year 
old Thalidomide deformed girl from New York State's photolisting service. 
We referred her to the agency who had the child. A homestudy was conducted 
and she was approved as an acceptable family. The agency offered her a 
perfectly normal 15 year old boy. The stated reason for denying her the 
13 year old girl was that she was to old to care for an invalid who required 
dialysis treatments three times a week. This woman not only had the space 
in her apartment, the time ~ she was at home living on her husband's pension 
but lived only three blocks from a major hospital wi^h a dialysis unit. 
One cannot help but wonder whether the $38,000 per year reimbursement for the 
girl until age 21 versus the $10,000/year reimbursement for the boy until 
age 18 may have been the deciding factor. 

Perhaps no one other than an adoptee can express the difference adoptive 
parents make in the lives of children. COAC received the following letter 
from an adoptee residing in the state of Washington- 
July 25, 1985 

To Whom it may Interest: 

I've recently '■ead Glenn Hesters' book Chile of Rage. M\ 
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mocher has jusc finished. Wonderful Book' 1 

I'm writing because I was once a foscer child and I 
can relate Co mosc of che book. The book sounded so much 
like r,\ life ana oortra\ed so manv of che feelings I once 
felc. I muse aamic chac I cried chrough mosc of ic 

M v natural mocher was mentallv ill and unstable. Sne 
enjoved abusing me and did so wich much vigor every single 
day until che Welfare agency goc involved and cook i.e awav. 
I was onlv 6J Co 7 years old when ic all began - meaning 
che foscer homes. The Welfare Agency declared me a "hard 
to place' 1 child. With all the mental & physical abuse it's 
no wonde r why . 

When I was 14 I was placed in a foster home with the mosc 
wonderful people you could ever meec. When I was 19, chey 
adopced me. 

To make a long scory shore, considering che cruelcy 
and torment, abuse, mencal anguish, and physical and 
psychological scars chis lifecime and lifescyle 1 .c on me, 
I have found love like never before. I've also overcome 
most of my negative, destructive feelings. I'm happy, 
healthy and still alive. 

I see the probems of foster care, and I am so very 
appalled by it. My best to everyone who are searching for 
answers, my prayers for those who are sesponsible for the 
crooked system. 

Thai»k vou. 

Sincerely, 



P.S. I j us c celebraced mv 23rd birchday 



From Dependence Co Independence 



Quice often those of us in che field of adopcion cend co forgec 

abouc che ocher social worn goals cnac childre in foscer care are 
assigned As strong believers in permanency planning ftnat a child develops 

besc in a permanent, loving family), we are familiar with che goal for a 
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child to return home ar^ that everv service (both "soft" and "concrete"; 
?e proviaea t :> maintain and ennance the cild's biological famil\ Onl% 
«nen this proves impossible, within a clear and delimited time frame, snould 
tne goal of adootion be pursued. Of the :wo other goals, adult custodial 
care and discharge to own responsibility (or independent living), the 
latter is the least understood and potentially the most dangerous to the 
child 1 s development . 

Approximately 25 J of the children in foster ca e nationally have 
a discharge objective of independent living. If oi._ uses the conservative 
federal estiajite of 250,000 children in foster care, then 62.500 children 
have this goal. In 1979 the Mayor's Taste Force on Foster Care m New York 
City stated: "To a great extent this reflects the failure of the system to 
find them permanent homes; to a lesser extent it means that even the most 
diligent and energetic efforts at permanence will not always succeed. In 
either case the system does very little to prepare these children to live 
independently when fhey leave foster care." The lack of preparation is 
even more acute when a child is in either a grov residence or an institu- 
tion. These, by their very nature, foster dependency . 

Perhaps a short story will underline this point. Four years ago one 
of out wotkers at New York COAC encountered a confused-looking 18 year 
old girl riding the suowavs. She askea tne youngster what was troubling 
her. ApDarentlv, she had just been discnarged from a foster care institu- 
tion with two suowav tokens and the address to the emergency welfare office. 
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COAC'i worktr, who had been shopping chat evening, asked the youngster 
to cone home with her and told her they would deal with prob'em the 
following dav. Upon arriving home, she toid the young lady: "Go to the 
kitchen and help vourself to milk or soda while I put these packages 
•way." Ten minutes later she sees the girl standing by he kitchen door. 
"Why didn't you have some milk or soda'" The reply. "I'm not allowed 
to go into the kitchen." 

The following morning she was asked: What would you like for 
breakfast?" Answer: "Anything." Question: "Well, do you want orange 
juice or tpmato juice, eggs, pancakes, toast'" With a puzzled look on 
her young ^ace came the reply: "Anything." 

Perhaps an extreme example, but I have no doubt that thousands of 
children are experiencing this type of dependency They cannot go into 
kitchens, have few personal effects and no choice at mealtime. One cannot 
talk about independent living without dealing with the peculiar dependency 
we as a society have foisted on these children. As parents we r .epare 
our sons and daughters throughout the child development continuum for chat 
date when they „ill leave the nest We teach them survival skills from 
the most mundane of personal hygiene co the more sophisticated of self- 
identity and interpersonal relationships, while this is certainly an 
argument for adoption as opposed to discharge to own responsibility, ic 
is also an argument for "preparation for independent living programs" 
as soon as the cnild enters foster care— no mac:er what the social work 
goal is. 
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In a society chat values the independent irdividual. why do ve have 
institutionalised depende ce' D we wisn to ccntinue tais dependence from 
foster care to juvenile justice systems to penal institution^ while eacn 
time the *.jst of this dependencv — in human lives wast 'd and money misspent — 
escalates'* Can we realistically expect an 18 year old aging out' ot foster 
care to see* emplovmen . find an apartment, prepare meals and budget their 
expenses when thev have been taught not to open a refrigerator door ? 

I would argue that an age appropriate assessment of life skills be 
conducted as soon as a ctr Ld enters foster care; that those skills found lacking 
be taught while the child is in foster care ever, though the goal may not 
be discharge to own responsibility. Independent living programs should be 
integrated into the foster care experience partici 1 arly in gr iup homes or 
institutions- Pr^rams lust before they age out of foster care are 
better than notning, bur to a great extent they're playing catch-up. 

The New York State .:cuncil on Children and Families has estimated that 
50Z of New York Citv' homeless y. (agis 1K-21) ar> aduateJ of the 
foster care system. This is a tragedy which costs society mon^y and 
lost opportu' ities. 

In conclusion, I would ur^e this committee to nk at wa>a to redress 
the financial incentive which temporary fost " care now enjoys. Perhaos 
'his can be done bv revising the funding formulas *o that permanency goals 
are reimbursed at a higher rate relative to foster care. 
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Wich reject co independent living, these program -*uuld be a 
significant and integral aspect of a child's foster care experience 
wnatever that cnild's social work goal is. 

Thank you for your time. 
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Chainran Miller. Miss Oliver, in your testimony, and T think 
also, in Mr. Loperena, yours, you discussed the representation of 
minority children within the foster care system, but am I correct 
that your assessment in terms of the adoptability of these children 
is not so much an issue of availab'e families as it is in getting those 
families cleared through the system to adopt the children? So that 
when you look at Miss Oliver s testimony about the disparities in 
time between the white children that have been in this system and 
the minority children in the system, that, in fact, that doesn't just 
speak to the question of whether they're white or blacL children? 
It's a question of whether or not the system is able to *^spond to 
hook them up with families that have expressed an interest in 
adopting these children. 

Is that a fair summation of what you're both saying? You don't 
have to speak for one another. You can speak for youidelf here. 

Ms. Oliver. I think it's a fair summation. One of the key issues 
is that foster care and adoption services * re provided generally and 
a middle class norm that is not very relevant to families and chil- 
dren of various cultures, racts or socio-economic lifestyles. 

So the children and families then are in limbo because people 
lock at them and consider them, number one, hard to place chil- 
dren and then consider the families to bj inappropriate for adop- 
tion or inappropriate for fostering because of certain kinds of crite- 
ria; like being single or being older or being on a fixed income, or 
whatever. 

Chairman Miller. So there's a stereotype that a minority child 
is hard to place. They fall immediately ir to that category. And, sec- 
ondly, 'here's a straining process or screening pro.?ss in terms of 
the receiving family that weeds out a series of families that con- 
ceivably would do a fme a ob of raising that child. 

Ms. Oliver. I used to do workshops for agencies on minority re- 
cruitment. And one of the things they consistently said to me when 
I asked about previous recruitment programs was that they didn't 
get any families. You didn't get any families? Well, we got families, 
but they were inappropriate. 

So I had to look et what was appropriate and w' t was inappro- 
piiate. Unfortunately things -eally haven't changed that much 
over a period of years. Because I recently heard of a two parent 
black family in Minnesota, who had responded to a sibling group of 
five children, and the adoption worker refused to accept their ap- 
plication because the wife wl o is a part-time librarian said that 
she intended to continue working after adopting. 

So now the five kids are still in the system and a good family has 
been rejected became of inappropriate criteria. 

Chairman Milled . WelJ, you know, the problem is that I think 
from time to time these issues have been raised in an anecdotal 
sense, you know, that there's one family here that was screened 
out and we all agree that it looks like, on the face of it, that it 
would be \ good family. 

But, Mr. Loperena, your testimony suggests that it's far more 
than anecdotal. That, in fact, what you have is, there really are no 
standards, it's based upon the interviewer, the standards that 
person holds and all of w>atever th *y bring to *hat job; and that, 
in fact, that there's a systematic screening ol families because 
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they're too old or they're single or they're both working or what 
have you because that doesn't fit a subjective picture of the norm 
Mr. Loperena. That's true. 

Chairman Miller. So it's far more systematic than 

Mr Loperena. I would say so, and it's not just New York. I use 
New York and New York's figures because I'm most familiar with 
that, but it happens throughout the United Statet And in Califor- 
nia, I think, had looked at the—someone had looked at the recruit- 
ment program which the State of California had been funding to 
the tune of something like $650,000 per year to recruit minority 
families for Chicano and black children in the foster care system of 
California. 

Only five percent of those families were able to get through that 
foster care system. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I think we have to take an additional 
look at this. We're about to get thrown out of this committee room, 
TO JL want to ^ ust Wt on a ^Pfe of other points for the record here 

The issue that you raise in terms of whether the reimbursement 
is holding children in the foster care system, I think, is a very valid 
one. And I guess what I would like— maybe you can supply some 
additional information, and I know this will raise some hackles, 
and other r^ple can supply some. 

But ho* v you reverse that? I n >an, do you do a sliding scale? 
You know, we get into draconian measures sometimes, when we 
i? n r 1U ^ e the d " ection a system takes. So, people want to cut off 
the funding after three years or five years, but again we know that 
every case is individual in a sense. 

With some kids you can do it, but obviously the system is going 
far too long. I mean, you're citing that the governors report, or 
whatever it was 

Mr. Loperena. The mayor's. 

Chairman Miller. What the mayors report that it is *vay too 
long for children to be languishing in the system. The fact is that 
we re not meeting any of these deadlines. 

So do you start— I'd like you just to think about and maybe you 
can get back to the committee, but do we start with the eliding 
scale or do we give you five years or three years and then, at that 
point, H; the state inherit the enrire burden for the child? 

Because your testimony raises the issue of whether or no,, there 
are much greater possibilities in terms of the placements *^r two 
reasons: one if we can get there earlier in the treatment of the 
child, and I think Ms. Eisner points this out; and, two, that there 
in fact, are a greater number of available families than perhaps 
we re letting thresh the system. Tnat's not to suggest that every- 
body who walks through the door is eligible, or should be, to adopt 
a child. 

But those two thingB raise the potential for getting this perma- 
nency which is— whether it's in a decent foster home or an adop- 
tive home is what we were looking for. There really is more poten- 
t alto do that. 

« I ^° 1 PKRENA " P erha p8 I might underline it by something else. 
Bill Gnnker, who was here earlier, mentioned the fact that this 
year adoptions have gore down in the City of New York, and he 
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mentioned the figure of something like 650 as opposed to a project- 
< goal of 1,200. 
Chairman Miller. Right. 

Mr. Loperkna. That system, in terms of foster care and adoption 
being one, spends $424 million a year for foste zare and adoption. 
Otr agency has a budget of $250,000 a year. Vi c placed 50 of those 
650 children. 

Chairman Miller. This is not a subject without some emotion in 
New York. You make a good point that we've got to worry about 
those vested interests. 

Ms. Eisner, let me ask you, the CASA program, is that speeding 
up the process or delaying it? 

Ms. Eisner. Hopefully it's no f delaying it. 

Chairman Miller. I mean, it's providing for a little bit more in 
depth review of that family and the status of that child, right? 

Ms. Elsner. The program has only been operational for one year, 
and as of this time approximately 150 children are assigned 
CASAs. And I can cite specific examples that shows that the 
system was speeded up a bit. 

For instance, in the arrangement of an interstate movement of a 
child, it took five or six weeks. We have heard of other such ar- 
rangements taking several months. An individual CASA ^ing 
there and watching what's going on, makes sure that things are 
done on a timely basis. We see example after example of that. 

Chairman Miller. And do you think it's preventing some entry 
into the system, I mean, in terms of having an advocate for the 
child? 

Ms. Elsner. In Cook County the children are assigned afler 
being in temporary custod>. At this point we do not have any 
CAoAs that are being assigned. 

Chairman Miller. At Jie beginning of tne process. 

Ms. Elsner. .tight. 

Chairman Mtller. In citing the mayor's report, what's the status 
now, this year, in terms of length of stay? Is that increasing? 

Mr. Loperena. Well, I think as Commissioner Grinker pointed 
out, there is currently a bipolar situation. By that I mean on the 
one hand you have crack addicted, AIDS babies, coming into the 
system aged zero, and on the o+her hand you have older children, 
primarily adolescent or pve-adoiescent coming in as a result of 
sexual, well as more traditional ftr ms of child abuse. 

In any event, you have that particular situation. The prognosis of 
those who come into the system and who have crack is not good. 
Finding adoptive families for them is very, very difficult. And tl e 
reason for that is that I don't know anyone who knows what the 
prognosis is for f. crack addicted baby. 

We've called, we've checked with various doctors and it's just too 
new a phenomenon, AIDS is a different situation. We all know 
what the TOgnosis there is. And because of that prognosis, finding 
adoptive families is almost impossible. 

Chairman Miller. Well, thank you very mucn. I think it's clear 
when we look at this linear system that the adoption aspect of it, 
like the intervention, ea-ly intervention aspect of it, has got to be 
given more emphasis. 
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I appreciate the evidence that you've given to the committee and 
for your tim<\ Thank you very much. 
[Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the select committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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North Americor. Council on Adoptoble Children 



JUH8 88/ 



June 3, 1987 



Honorable George Miller 
Chairman 

House Select Comnittee on 
Children, Youth and Families 
385 House Office Building - Annex 2 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Miller: 



you and the members of your 
the opportunity to testify before you 



committee for 



Thank 
providing m 

Pursuant to ynur suggestion at the hearing held on April 
22. 1987, I m responding to your last question regarding 
what type of monetary sanctions should be used to enforce 
the permanency planning envisioned in the landmark 
legislation PL-96-272. 

To reinterate one of the central 'hemes of my testimony: 
the current funding stream favors foster care maintenance 
(translating in practice to long term foster care) as oppoc ;d 
to either prevention/reunification at the beginning of the 
continuum or adoption at the other. Although I concentrated 
on the growing minority population in foster care, still 53% 
of the system nationally is white. Many of these are 
handicapped children and would fall in the euphemistically 
titled category "hard to place.-* It seems to c a sham'- that, 
given this fact, mf.^y white adoptive parents ar« using the 
services of an agency run by a friend in the state of 
Washington who places foreign handicapped children. When I 
asked her why experienced adoptive parents would use her 
agency 's services , she repl led tha* the f ami I les are 
frustrated oy the U.S. systen and they can achieve an 
adoptive placement of -ipecial needs" children from India, 
Singapore or Mexico in half the l lme Remember ♦■here is no 
adoption subsidy in these cases. 

It seems to point in the following direction: if you'ie 
* Black, lispanic, Native American or handicapped child of 
any color or ethnic group, your charges of continuing to be 
warehoused is gieat. 
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Regarding the funding stream, I would suggest a c _ot 
and stick approach. Agencies, whether public or private, 
should get bonuses if they achieve permanency planning goals, 
i.e. either preventing entry into foster care, reunification 
or adoption. Agencies should be fiscally sanctioned i- the 
administrative part of the budget if they do not reach the 
permanency goals envisioned in PL 96-272. 

An alternative approach would be levels of payment geared 
to outcomes with relatively higher payments going towards 
permanency outcomes and lo*»r ones to foster care 
maintenance. 

I agree with your statement that many parts of the 
system are in a -shambled-. One of the major reasons lb that 
programs and agencies < a s we've learned from the rt cent 
military budget disasters) follow the dollar. The lives .f 
250.000 plus children, however, are more important i han 
merely wasted present dollars. 

It is a solvable problem which, under your leadership, 
can be achieved. 

In closing, I 'a extending an mvita.ion to you and/or 
members of your «taff to attend c^ir next conference to be 
held m Orlando, Florida August 6-9. ;987. It provides an 
unique opportunity to hear from -doptive parents and 
concerned professions from throughout the United States 
about their experiences „-_th ihe system which, taken 
together, are more than }ust anecdotal. 




Sincerely 



Einesto Lope r en a 
President 
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I* port of tha Illinois Taak Force on Permanency Planning 
March, 1987 



P.eporad under Cooperative Agreement #tS-J ? -Cji-S027 fron tha Of flea of Juvenile 
Juatlca and Delinquency Prevention, Offlca of Jjatlcn Aeeletanca , U. 8. Depertuent 
of Juatlca Polnca of view or opinion* in thla document are thoaa ol tha author* 
and do not neceeoarlly rapraaant tha official poelt>'i or policies of tha 0. S. 
Depart atnt of Juatlca. 
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ciiLOin is siarci or tomouoh - TD SIAKd 

rot PUMAXEBCT FLAMIIC 

Before dlecueelng In dit.il the work of th« T..k Force, it la eeeentlel to no.e 
the function end purpoee of thia group. Tbr Teek force wae eteenbled to atudy 
permanency planning if fort. In HUnola *nd to ewk* r. co«Mnd.tlon. to etrengthen 
tha conc.pt. It 1. Important to nota that tha T..k Forca v.. not eetebllehed 
to critic lit or deaaen the thouaanda upon thouaanda of dedicated prof.. . Ion. 1. 
and volonteere In the ereee of law, .ocl.l work, peychology, eoclology, end 
tha alllad f la Ida of public ..rvlce Including elacted and appointed governeental 
office.. In fact, the etudy and deliberation, of the Taak Force confined the 
exletance of dedicated prof. .. Ion. 1. and volunteer.. 

The Taak Force haa .ought to Identify the aoet prevalent and penicioue obataclea 
Impeding the., dedicated people In their tire lea. efforta and to .ugge.t 
atrataglea for the ellaioatfon of the., obataclea. 

Ironically, the relent lee e efforta of all Involved to Identify and attack child 
abuae and neglect whenever It occura haa locreaaed the difficulty and the 
challenge of providing permanency for the children to be protected. Aa will 
be obaerved In sore detell within the body of the report, while population growth 
hee declined, the rete of child pleceeent outelde the how hee increeeed. Thla 
le likely due to Increeeed vigilance, eophleticetlon end effectlveneee In the 
Identification of ebuee end neglect end eerly Intervention. 

Thue, the following report le eubaltted not to criticise or dleperege the 
herculeen ef forte. lather It le eubaltted with e profound epprecletloe for 
thoae efforta and with the Intent to lap rove thoee eyeteme which aerve children 
In HUnola. 

Son* of the euggeetlone and propoeele will eeea obvloua. However, the Teek 
Force hee .ought to go beyond the obvloue end oft -re pee ted cry for "aora" « 
■ore eoclel worker*, aora Judgce, aore courtroom*, aora money. The Teek Force 
le acutely aware thet In theae difficult financial tine, e boat of worthy 
necceeltlee coapete for the governaental doller. Legleletore who eeek to balanoe 
end accoaaodete thaee coapetlng deaande undoubtedly ere ee concerned ae ere 
eny of ue. with thet unde re tending, the Teek Force hee undertaken to propoee 
• pacific goele for the coet-efflclent uae of public find a. The Teek Force 
reepcctfvlly urgee the reader to eccept theae propoeele ee goele. If they cannot 
be lapleaented ee tendered, we Invite their modification end laproveaent to 
accoaaodete current ll.lt at iona. However, we eleo recpect fully end etrenuoueiy 
urge that the ultlaate goal be felthfully aalntelned end pureued, If not exceeded. 
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lACKCtOUMD 



Hundred a of thouoondo of ibuMd, neglectad and dependent chlldrao art harbored 
la footer car* throughout the united State a. Many art victim of "footer cart 
drift** aa they move from foattr host to foatar bone and grow up without family 
tlta. Each of tht eat looted 300,000 chlldrao in foattr cara lo thla country 
woo Placed thtra with tht hope chat one day bt or aha would tlthtr bt rtunlttd 
with biological parent* or provided with a permanent faoilly. Tht annual foattr 
cart bill to tht toxpayero la wall over $2 billion, but tht coat lo huun 
potential la avto greater. Rtatarch lndlcatta that abune aud neglect lead to 
eggre^elve, antl-eoclel juvenile behavior 'od deMo.uencv. Yet numerouo otodlto 
alao conclude that a atroog, atable family con prevent foattr children from 
becoming juvenile delinquent*. 

The Rational Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judgoo (MCJFCJ), comprlaed 
of 2,500 membere, many of whom confront tht pioblemo of obue#d, neglected and 
dependent children on e daily beele , etarted tht Permanency Project In 1972. 
With etroog oupport of tht MCJFCJ end many other groape, tht United Statee 
Coogrtee In 1980 enacted Fubllc Law 94-272, the Adoption Aealotence and Child 
Velfoie Act* Thla law dlrecte fedtrel flecel lncentlvee toward olteraotlveo 
to placement and province protection for children tu help eneure that they re ce im- 
permanent home a lo a timely feehlon. However, eoy low la only aa good aa lta 
application. Many ate tee require additional Information end technical eeeletence 
to effectively luplement permanency plenning. With eupport from the Department 
of Juatlce'e Office of Jjvtoltt Jut t let and Delinquency Prevention, the Una 
McConnell Clerk Foundation of Mew Tori City and other aourcee, the MCJFCJ 
initiated a nationwide a f fort to atop footer cere drift and eneure permanent 
home a for the net Ion* a children. 



The Project 

A permanency planning conference In June 1984, eponeored by the MCJFCJ, brought 
400 Judge a, volunteere, legleletore, e up re me court Juetlcee, prlvete foundation 
repreof.i»totlvto, and eoclel eery Ice officiate together to take e long herd look 
et footer cere. Pertlclpeota from ecroee the nation met In Weehlngton, 2« C. , 
to review the legal, procedure 1 and eoclel probleme eeeocleted with footer cere 
end the need for permanency planning. 

Delegatee loomed thet the problem le not elmpla. Social oervlec reguletlooe 
end lewe differ from etete to etate. Court proceduree differ from county to 
county. Common denomlnetnra among the e to tee ere e leek of flneoclel re aourcee 
available to Judgeo end 'gencleo end the ready availability of valuable volunteer 
reeour cee . 

The courtroom la w*tere the oolutlon can begin. Lead judge a end coordinator 
of the Took Force who attended the Weehlngton, D. C. , conference received further 
training at the MCJFCJ needquartara In Reno, Mtvodo, and returned to their etetee 
or reglone to apply their knowledge. Judgta and other community leedere from 
eech it ti ere bow eervlng on lnterdleclpllnary took force a on permanency 
planning. Volunteer group repreeentetlvee , legleletore, aupreme court juetlcee, 
private foundation repreeentetlvee and eoclel eervlco offlclele, together vitn 
Lead Judge a, ere reviewing the etetue of footer cere In eech Individual eter.e 
and lnveetlgatlng potential eolutlone. 
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The NCJFCJ provided derailed technical aaalatance to each task fore* in the 
for* of specialised training utiriili, national experts and faculty participation 
throughout atata projact activities, ftata and ragfoml sctivitiss lncludad 
apacialistd senicsr /work shops to sxtsnd training and knowledge m permanency 
planning. r- ' 

Illlnola Taak Force on Permanency Planning 

Judga Arthur M. Hamilton, Presiding Judje of the Cook County Juvenile Dlvlalon, 
attended the national conference and training aa Lead Judge. Illlnola delegate a 
Included Supreme Court Justice Daniel Hard; Deportment of Children and Family 
Service* (DCTS) Director Cordon John a on repreeented by Executive Deputy Director 
Paul Freadlund; Chicago Community Treat repr, tentative Marvin Cohen; and Pane la 
I lane r, Executive Director of Illlnola Action for Children (IAFC). 

In September, 1»84, Judge Arthur M. Hamilton and Pamela Elaner (IATC), appointed 
Coordinator of the Taak Force, received additional training In Reno, Nevada. 

On November 4, 1984, Judge Hamilton convened a meeting of Judgea, agency 
officiels, leglalatora, volunteer agenclee, private foundation repreaentatlvea, 
educatora and citizens to organise the Illlnola Taak Force on Permanency Planning. 
Robert 0. Waahlngton, Ph. D. , Dean of the School of Social Work, Unlveralty 
of Illlnola, vaa elected chalrperaon. 

The purpose of tha Taak Force vaa to examine the atatevlde foater care program 
and determine where problems axis-:. The Taak Fore* was si so expected to develop 
s workable eolutlon to the problems which could be 'acllltated through the 
Individual expertise of the Taak Force members. 

The Tssk Force wss slso celled upon to plsn snd develop two t reining leaalona 
for Judges, state 'a at tome ye, public defenders, guar dl ana ad litem, agencies 
and cltlsena. The conferencea were Intended to increase their awareneaa of 
the foater care ayatem, stste snd federsl mandatea, and the permanency planning 

concept. ' r 

The principal goal of the Illlnola Teat rorce on Permanency Planning la to Improve 
the lives of children residing In foster cere by preparing a set of recommenda- 
tions to improve the systems thst serve them. The systems must be prepsred 
to first try to return children to their birth parents. If not fesslble, place 
them In an adoptive family; and, if that la not poaalble, identify and place 
them in a permanent foater family. Guiding the goal of the Taak Force waa that 
conscientious monitoring and review of children in foater care la critical to 
enaure that every effort la being made to place ea*h child in a permanent home 
In s timely fsshlon. Moreover, the Task Force recognizee that the quality of 
preventive and reunification aervlcea available to troubled families — and 
the extent to which theae services are utilized and available — can make the 
difference between whether children are aeparated or returned to their birth 
pa rent a. 

A second principle guiding the proposed activities of the Task Force was the 
need to create leglalatlon mandating family-based services. This is essentlsl 
to protect children snd promote permanence In their Uvea. Properly-drafted 
leglalatlon can aaalat in defining Judicial, aoclal service, snd volunteer sgency 
roles from vsrlous levels of stste, Judicial, and community sgencles snd services 
before effective leglalatlon can be Initiated and adopted. 
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Ueing these guide ll nee, the Teak Forct estsbllshed the following committees: 

t. ititi Inventory Co— It tee to miutt the prog re of permanency planning 
vlthln th* e»ate. This teeV wea to include en inventory of children In 
placement . 

2. Adoption Comultteo to identify a range of laauea to to eddreeaed ae problems 
or obeteclee to permanency. 

3* State Lane, tjtee end leaflet lone Co— lttee to review lewe end to propose 
eddltlone and/or change e and to re view re gulet 1 one , rulee end pollclea of 
agenclee Involved In permanency planning* compare tbcae with actual practice* 
and make recoeaaendetlone for modlflcatlona and change where epproprlcte . 

*. Creative Pee of Cltlaan Volunteere to promote the eet«bllehment of a atatewide 
Court Appointed Spaclel Advocate (CASA) program, witb the flret CASA program 
to be act up In Cook County (uelng a CASA- Attorney model) «nd to Identify 
other ereaa in which volunteere could enhenre the child we if are/ juvenile 
justice eyetem. 

5. Pre vent loo and leunl f l cat ion Comml t tee to evaluate current prevention end 
reuniicetloi component a of permanency planning aa well to aecerteln 
available reeourcea. 

6. Training Committee to develop multldleclpllnary training eeeelone on 
permanency planning. 

7. Uncut lv Committee to overeee the Taak Force. 

The commltteee met periodically to atudy permanency planning laeuee end to creete 
• aet of recommendation** which ere herein eunmarlxed for the reader. More 
Metalled committee re port a follow. 
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Juvenile Court 

* Ivery effort auet be made to expedite juvenile court proccedlnge . 

* The Adalnletretive Office* of the Illlnole Court ehould encourege the develop- 
ment of e monitoring mechanlea In or**r to correct dele red edjudlcetlone end 
dlepoeltlone. 

* All courte in Illlnole ehould be furnlehed with e complete eet of DCFS 
reguletlone which ehould be ecceeelble to ell judgea, ettorneya, end probetlon 
eteff. r 

* Reguletlone end proceduree governing tenilnetlon of guerdlenehlp for Cook 
County verde ehould epecify e tine fr»- for t ermine t ion of guerdlenehlp «f t er 
the ward hee been returned to the cuetody of hie or her perent. 

* The Illlnole Juvenile Court Act ehould be emended to require e etetue hearing 
on each caae 30 deye prior to the etetutorlly mendeted dete for the edjudlcetory 
hearing. * ' 

♦The Illlnole Juvenile Court Act, Section 704-2. ehould be enended to more 
c leer ly re outre that ell ceeee Involving ebuee or neglect be edjudlceted within 
120 deye fro* the date the petition le filed. 

Pepertnen t ot Children end Family Service* 

* Bf forte to contect reletlvee auet be made eerly iu the chlM'e placement. 

* Training end eupport In dec ie ion making .mat be conaiatently available to 
child welfare eteff within the agency. The need for ongoing lntenalve training 
progress for DCFS eultl-aervlce workere la particularly etreeaed. 

* There la a need to develop reguletlone requiring formalised training for ell 
new foater parente with required follow-up training manually. DCFS ehould 
requeet and the Illlnole General Aeaeably ehould ennually appropriate eufflclent 
funda for thie purpoae In a aeparate deelgnated line ltea of the DCFS budget 

* Feraaoency planning reguletlone end pollclea ehould be eppllceble to ell 
children for whoa the Department la reaponalble, no utter whet type of cere 
they .re receiving. Children In ell typee of pleceneot aettlnge ehould heve 
foraal adalnletretive caae review et leeet annually. 

* DCFS ehould hire caaeworkere with a degree In eoclel work or comparable educe - 
tlon end trelnlng. 

* A eufflclent number of DCFS caaeworkere ehould be hired to enable the Depertaent 
to reduce ceeeloada to a level which would ellow caaeworkere to meet ell worker 
contect etenderde and provide for et leeet weekly vlaltatlon between parente 
and children In foeter cere "DCFS ruleaaklnjc, 89 111. Ada. Code 302.20". 

* Vleltetlon proceduree between perent end child ehot'ld be enforced end documented 
In order to melnteln bonding between child end pere.tta. 

* All DCFS policy, rule, end regulation change a ehould be coamunlceted tc DCPS 
ataff In en effective end tlnely wanner, preferably through ln-aervlce regional 
training meet Inge. * 

* tfforte ehould be made to eaaure coneletency between local court rulee end 
local ead regional DCFS policy end practice. 
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Adoption Issues 

* Adopt loo ssslstsnce Issues tod f inane 1 al Mount • need to be clsrifled for 
the uki of the potential adopting family. 

* Adoption asslstaoce ehould provlds tally locos* cleerly sbove the poverty 
level. 

* An adopted child should remalo eligible for eubeldy throughout childhoou. 

* The adopting family ehould bo eble to tup port the child through hie or her 
growing* up yoere in eucb e manner that he or the ceo reech full potential. 

* Public end private child welfare agencies ehould explore distinction! between * 
short-term fosttr hooo and the eulti -purpose permanency planning foeter family 
and determine t ie appropriate ueee of each. 

* A poeelble iegel beele for open edoptlone ehould be evaluated. 

* The adoption eeeletence policies end regulations of DCFS ehould cleerly etate 
that adoption eeeletence the id be beeed on the neede of the child end not 
on the financial etatne of the edoptlng perente. 

Prevent loo Service e 

* Prevention ae well ae reunification eorvlcee ehould be mandated by etate law 
to provide further amphaele in these areas. 

* Placement prevent loo services eve 11 able In Illlnole ehould be Identified and 
aeeeeeedi development of needed resources should be encouraged where they 
do not exist and strengthened whw: s they are week "DCFS rulemaking, 89 111. 
Ado. Code 302.40**. 

* Intensive home-baaed services should be developed In all parte of the stste. 
Services should Include i parent educetlon support groups, counseling, respite 
care, day care, home making, money management, parenting skills, health and 
hygiene i drug/alcohol abuse servlcee, perinatal bonding programs, emergency 
assistance, edvocacy, emergency caretekere. 

* DCFS ehould aesume a leadereblp role in the development of a coordinated plan 
for the provlsloo of preventive eorvlcee aod include the public eod private 
agencies who servo families and children. 

* The Admin is trstlve Offices of the Illlnole Courts should alao be Involved 
In prevention planning. It ahould be their responsibility to make *ure that 
all Judge e and court personnel understand the concept and the implicit ions 
of prevention, e.g. (1) the need for document st Ion of reasonable effort e to 
prevent placement, (2) the need for more vlgoroue represent st ion by the Guardian 
ad Litem In eeaurlng provleloo of prevention eervlcee, (3) the need for more 
Intensive court supervision of children that remain In the home, and (4) the 
need for consistent monitoring of thle provision of eervlcee. 

* Crisis Intervention (prevention) workers should be created to link wi*.h the 
Division of Child Protection (DTP) investigator*. There le a need for obtelnlng 
linkage for prevention eervlces at the time of crisis. The Department ehould 
consider the creation of Intake or aeeeeement workers to provide eervlcee 
et the point of crisis. 
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Volunte erl— 



* J url ? lc " 0,W • h0ul< "lot CASAi U additional a re a a . uc b ■• 

doaaatlc relatione court and with vlctlae and vltneaeea. 

*A ptiMMnt full time poeltlon, Coordinator of Volunteer Servlcee .^.u 
be eetebllehed ithln DCFS M pert of the centr.il .d«lnl.tr.tlve .7.H. 

^ L7^ t ^■n. 0f a f C !l llt,l b °" <- ah ° Uld * ■•«•*"•« ^ conduct independent 

aonltorlng of peraanencv plana on e regular and tlaely baa la. 

^ !Irnf^r d i- P 7 Ctl , Caa | -"««- nt ° f ^ol«»t««r program, ahould be fully 

abo^e Sloping the varloue creative ui aa 0 f volunteere reco-«nd«d 
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■•port of eh* State Inventory Pnamlttea 1 

Every child placed awey from how deserves to receive careful, thoughtful planning 
for hie or her fcture. This Is essentially the meaning of the tin "permanency 
planning" In child welfare ( Shi re man 1983). In the laet fev years, several 
significant pieces of federal and state legislation have been enacted to ensure 
that the responsibility for such planning becomes an Integral part of the child 
placement process In Illinois. 

In order to be able to assess progress toward achieving the goals of permanency 
planning. It Is Important to astsbllsh s statistical baseline agslnst which 
to compare actual performance. The aim of this committee report Is to develop 
'hat rise Una for the State of Illinois drawing on computerised dets collected 
by the Illinois Department of Children end Family Services. 2 

Frevelence Corntj of Children In Foster Care 

Permanency planning .begins with the decision as to whether a child should enter 
foster care. The most frequently used statistics for measuring entry Into foster 
care are derived from periodic counts of the population of cnlldren In substitute 
care on a particular day. The figures presented In Table 1 are end-of-year 
counts of the number of children In substitute cere under the guardianship of 
the Department of Children and Family Services. The data show that the number 
of children In substitute care has remained fairly constant at around 13,000 
to 14,000 children since 1975. Despite this overall stability, there have been 
slgnflcant shifts across the various types of living arrangements In which 
children are maintained. The largest shift Involves the state 'a Increased 
reliance on relative foster homes as the placement of choice over both foster 
family bonus and residential crre. Between 1975 and 1986, the percentage of 
children In relative foster homes has more than doubled from 12.28 percent to 
27.55 percent (see Table 1). Similarly, there has been a movement away from 
institutional placement aa shown by a Jrop In the percentage In Institutions 
and group homes from 20.00 percent In 1975 to 15.25 percent In 1986, although 
In the last few years there has been an upward pressure on Inst ltutl one 1 caseloads 
(sea Table 1). 

Incidence Counts of Children Entering Substitute Care 

Prevalence counts of children In eubstlt* "e care presented above offer preliminary 
Insight Into the changing patterns of foster care utilization In the state. 
In order to gain a better perepectlve on the changing rates of entry into 
eubstltute cere, It Is necessary to meesure the Incidence of foster placement 
over a period of time. Teble 2 presents data on the number of children entering 
substitute care for the first time In Illinois for fiscal years 1978 to 1983. 
Aa was found tlth the "cross-sectional", end-of-year counts, the entry of children 
into substitute cere hes stayed level at approximately 5,500 to 6,000. If 
children pieced by county probation depart met.. * acroas the state are added to 
t'tiese count a, the total number of children placed In Illinois approach* a 7,500 
children. 

tt hed long been anticipated that declining birthrate In Illinois and the nation 
as e whole elnce 1960 would raau'r In e reduced number of children entering 
substitute cere In the 1980's. Tin data In Table 2 show that the anticipated 
effect bee not yet matarlallied. In fact, If we standardise the annual number 
of children placed by the else of the total child population potentially at 
risk each veer, the rate of placement has actually risen slightly since 1980 
from 16.6 par 10,000 children to 17.2 per 10,000 children In 1983 (aaa Table 
2.) 3 
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Children in Publicly Supported Sub»titutr C*r« in Illinois, by Typ. of 
Living Arr«ngtMnti 1963-1986 

t S!! Nr " Um **" lfct l<Mr<«*rifc», » of thi lllioois leparteeat of CailaVee aa< Foul, 

Sorwn. EM-of-pos c«Mti at of Jmo M «r leceoMf 31 it iaOicatN. laclaJei cite« tl tae C»4 County 
leoartaMt * P»ht Ml Chiloroa'i Ilium Kiar to , t i «r|rr mth the wtirteent a( Children aae* Faaily Services in I9a< 
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T*bl* 2 

Children riaced In Publicly Supported Substitute Car* in Illinois, 
by fUce, ton, •#>* Ag*i 1*7*- 1*03. 
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Further •ubdlvlelcme of the placement data by geographical area, race, tex, 
and age of the child at placeaent reveal that the rlalng Incidence of placeaent 
la aatrlctad largely to young black children* Table 3 praaenta Incidence ratea 
for the Metropolitan Chicago area which lncludaa the City of Chicago and the 
eurroundlng suburban ring* Between 1980 and 1983, the rata of placeaent aaong 
black children under 5 yeara old roaa froa S8.1 per 10,000 for malaa end 46.0 
per 10,000 children for famalaa to 75. 2 per 10,000 end 68.4 per 10,000 
reapect lvely . By contraat, the placeaent retee aaong white end other children 
under 5 yeara old raaalned approximately conatent at 12.0 per 10,000 for both 



Placeaent ratee In the belence of the etete exhibit eeeentlelly the eeae trend 
of e rlalng Incidence of placeaent aaong young black children, yet lncreeelngly 
the rete of placeaent downetete la elgnlf leant ly higher than the rete In 
metropolitan Chicago. Taking Into . :count population else, downetete reglone 
place aore children Into aubatltuv .are ecroee ell egee, rece, end aex of 
children. However, In recent yeere, the aegnltude of the different lei overall 
between areea haa narrowed froa U.8 In 1980 to 4.6 In 1983. Much of thle chenge 
ceo be explelned by the rapid decline In the downetete pleceaent of white feaelee 
aged 15 to 19 yeere old froa 32.9 per 10,000 In 1980 to 13.2 per 10,000 In PS3 
(eee Teble 4). 

Pure t Ion In Subetltute Cerei Long- term or Tempo re tv? 

One of the principal objectives of permanency planning le to reduce the amount 
of time e child epende unneceteerlly In eubetltute cere before returning hoae 
or echlevlng eoaa other permanent living eltuatlon. Croee-eectlonal etudlee 
of popu let lone of children In eubetltute cere have ehown thet the average length 
of t iae In cere le three yeere or longer (Teete end wulcxyn 1980, Fenehel end 
Shlna 1978). Although valid, theee flndfnge tend, for e verlety of rmeeone, 
to give e one "elded picture of child ran* a duration In eubetltute cere. Aa 
Keduahln (1978) hae prevlouely noted, croee-eectlonel etudlee tend to exeggerete 
the lapect of the backlog of ell children who over the yeere have been uaable 
to exit the foeter cere eyetea thereby bleelng eetlaetee In the direction of 
children In long-term eubetltute cere. For theee reeeone, e longltudlnel etudy 
le e aore eccurete procedure for eetlmetlng the typlcel "length of etey H children 
experience in eubetltute cere. 

The dete preeented In Teble 5 ere obtelned froa e longltudlnel enelyele of the 
number of aonthe It took for one -he If of the children pieced In e particular 
year to return to the hoae of perente or to leeve the guardlenehlp of the 
Department of Children end Family Service a. In moat caeee, one -half of the 
children return home or exit the eyetea In leee then one year which le coneletent 
with the flndlnge froa other longltudlnel etudlee (Jenklne 1967, Keduahln 1978). 
Still approximately 10 percent of every entering group of children tend to remain 
In eubetltute care for a very long time. 

There le no coneletent tlae trend In the nuaber of aonthe e child reaelne In 
eubetltute cere. however, there ere notable dlfferencee ecroee geographic* I 
ereee end by the rece, eex end Age of children. In ell ceeee, It tekee et ieeet 
twice et long fur e child to exit the foeter cere eyetea In metropolitan Chicago 
ee coapered to the belence of the etete. Similarly a iced dlf ferentlele hold 
for black ae compared to white end other children (eee Teble 5). 3 



* 



melee end femalee (eee Teble 3). 
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Jtim 3 

Children Placed in Publicly Supported Substitute Cat* in Metropolitan Chic* 
toy **c«, 9mm , and *qmt 1978-1983. 
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T«ol» 4 

Children Placed in Publicly Supported Submtitut. Cat* in B*l*nc« of Stati 
by fUc», Smc, and Ao»i 1978*1983. 
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Nttdian Month, in Publicly Support •« lubstituta Csrm in ilhnou. 
by biographical Atn, ftaca. 8m, and Agai 1979-1983. 
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Because the composition of the substitute csre csselcsd In Illinois Is shifting 
fro* white, female adolescents froa the balance of State to younger blsck cMldren 
In the City of Chicago, special attention should be given to the differences 
In duration of csre between these subgroups of children . Whereas It typically 
tskes less than six months for one-half of the white, female sdolescent population 
In care to exit the system In the balance of State areas , It tskes aore than 
twice that long (in approximate ly 1% years) for black children under ten years 
of age to exit the systea In metropolitan Chicago. Some of the stability In 
the number of children In substitute care reported In Table 1 can be explained, 
therefore, by the decressed intake of white, female adolescents snd the Increased 
Intake of young black children In Chicago who tend to reside In substitute csre 
for a longer period of time. 



Implications and Issues 

Both the er.d-of-year count of children In placement and the overall annual number 
of children entering substitute care for the first time In Illinois have remained 
approximately level since the mld-1970's. However, the demographic composition 
of the entering case load Is changing In ways which suggest that the substitute 
care caseload might oegln to rise In the next few years. Specifically, fewer 
white female adolescents from downstate are being placed, while more black 
children under 10 years of age In Chicago are being placed. Longitudinal analysis 
of children's length of stay In care shows that, on average, these younger black 
children take nearly twice as long to exit the substitute care system as compared 
to older white adolescents from downstate. In the long run, this differential 
could tranolate Into larger caseloads. 

The upward pressure on substitute care caseloads meana that future progreas 
In achieving permanence for children la less likely to produce the easily 
observable results aasoclated with past successes such aa declining number of 
children in care and reduced lengtha of stay. We also need a better understanding 
of the Impact of the changing composition of careglvera on caseloads, especially 
from non-relative to relative foater care. Alao the recent lncreaae in 
institutional placements requires, once again, that we reassess the role of 
residential care In achieving permanency for children. 

One specific area of adalolatratlon that needs to be explored aore fully la 
the much longer time it takes for children placed In metropolitan Chicago to 
exit the substitute care aystem aa compared to children placed In the balance 
of the atate. On the one hand, it may be that the Chicago city and auburban 
systems deal with a more serious group of cases. On a per-caplta basis, the 
metropolitan Chicago reglona place fewer children In substitute care than 
downstate reglona. However, once in care, the children, especially In Cook 
County, tend to remain In placement for a much longer time than downstate. 

Some prellalnary analysis conducted at the University of Chicago (Testa 1985) 
suggest that not all of thla difference In length of stay between metropolitan 
Chicago and the balance of the atate can be explained by characteristics of 
the children themaelvea aa best they can be measured. Comparing black foater 
children in Sast St. Louis and west -side Chicago, for exaaple, one finds that 
last St. Louis still moves children much more quickly through the aystem than 
does Chicago even after factoring out dlfferencea due to age, reaaon for 
placement, and prior experience In care. The extent to which this difference 
la due to varlatlona in administration. Juvenile court practices, or availability 
of placement resources requires additional Investigation. 
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1 lb* Committee mould llkt to acknowledge tht aaalatanc* of Alexander Reich I, 
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of thla report. 

2 Tbe report makea uae of concept* and meaaurea developed at tbe Onlveralty 
of Chicago to 1 ■prove tbe oaea of computerized data In child welfare 
declalon-maklng at all level*. Tbe project, entitled Enhanced Caee Aaaeaament 
and Planning Syatea (ICAPS), la a Joint endeavor of tbe Department of Children 
and Family Service* and tbe Onlveralty of Chicago. It la funded In part 
by a grant froa the Una McConoell Clark Foundation. 

3 It ahould be noted that data collected by the Department prior to the Imple- 
mentation of MARS/CTCI8 In 1982 are leaa reliable than data collected after 
that data. Therefore, caution needa to be exerclaed In Interpreting placement 
trenda prior to 1982. Additional analyaea by OCFS and Nark Teata and Robert 
Coerga at the Onlveralty of Chicago indicate that moat of the racial differen- 
tial le confined to Cook County after taking into account dlfferencea In 
age and reaaon for placement. 
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Import of the Adoption Subcommittee 

Th« following laauea were Identified being of cruclel Importance tr permanency 
planning for Illlnola' children In aubatltute care. All are iaeue'* upon which 
lmmedlete action appeere oeceeeery; all are trojbleeome In that they reflect 
underlying unreeolved laauea and aa euch are formidable barrlera to effective 
permanency planning. Identified laauea and re commend at lona are preaented here 
In order of priority. 

IDENTIFIED ISSUES 

I. Lengthy Court Proceeding* 

An on-going ahortage of Juvenile Court Judge a , backlogs in court calendars, 
and lengthy and repeated conr Inuancea mean that court proceaaea are too 
often unduly long and coatly . The coat to the atate of lengthy court 
"* proceedlnga la obvious. There la the direct coat of repeat d appearancea 

of Judges, lawyers , doctor*, social workers , and othera Involved In the 
caaea. Of even greater algnlflcance la the Indirect coat of the damage 
done to the child's development by delaya In permanency planning, damage 
which becomes coatly In remedial services at a later date, or even worse, 
damage which may be irreversible. 

II. Conditions Heeded In the Department of Children and Family Services to 
Promote Permanency Planning 

Much of the very difficult, sensitive work done In reuniting children 
with their parents, or In Identifying children aa potentially adoptable 
and preparing children for such a move, la done In offlcea where caseworkers 
cope with large caaeloada and little training and support. Theae conditions 
contribute elgnlf leant ly to permanency planning obstructions and exlat 
In private agenclee aa wall aa DCFg. 

III. The Adoption Aaalatance (Subsidy) Program 

The Adoption Subaldy Program In Illlnola began In 1969 aa a means of 
enaurlng that no child, whoa* special nesde made It difficult to find 
an adoptive home ■ would be demled permanency because e prospective family 
waa not financially able to aeeume bla or ber care. 

It haa been demonstrated in Illlnola and other atatea that adoption subsidy 
programs expend the number of adoptive homes available to waiting children 
by eliminating financial barrlera. In the wake of recent changes la DCFS' 
regulations concerning adoption aeeletance, rational planning for subsidies 
haa become complicated due to the underlying unreeolved leeue of bow each 
subsidy shell be determined. Moreover, the amount of aubeldy haa been 
eubetentlelly reduced In a mmmber of lnetancee. If e child le difficult 
to piece In e permanent home beceuee of epeclel needs he or she haa, It 
aeema altogether fitting that *n adequate eubeldy should "belong 1 * to the 
child, to be paid to any family that edopte him or her. On the other 
hand, If suds id y la meant to remove financial barrlere for the potential 
adoptive family. It might logically be baeed on the neede of the family. 
Yet a family "me ana test" haa been eechewed In other eubeldy programs, 
end le occluded In Public Law 96-272. The leeue le controversial and 
be cornea lntenelflad In the face of scarce family resources. 

IV. The Heed for Permanen cy »l«ini<iig f«-< • Preparation to Return Home, 
Adopt Ion » or Fcater Care 

V In recent ye era, In response to Increasing legel and caae complications, 

a new kind of foeter family haa been developed, one which le prepered 
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Co provide three options In planning . (I) to help a foater child return 
to his/her own horn*, or (2) to adopt his/her If parental rlghte are 
tsrmlnstsd. or (3) to keep hll or her aa a foater child on a planned 
P«rmaoent bsala If the flrat two options srs not available. This kind 
of fostsr f sally offers ohvloua sd vantages to the foster child whose 
continuity of csrs Is thus sssursd. However, In an era when foater parents 
srn plsylng an Increasing rols In helping children return to their own 
ho«*«, queatlona srlse aa to whether a fostsr family which wlehce to sdopt 
can reslly give birth psrsnts every possible sld In keeping the child. 
Tst, In view of the multiple oeeds of fostsr children, the permanent 
planning fostsr fully eaergea ss sn sppsrently grestly needed resource. 

Open Adoption - Th e Weed for s Legal Issls for the Involvement of Mrth 
Fe-ente In the Adoption of Their Children end Beyond 

Agencies ore lncresslngly reporting thst birth parents sre sgreelng to 
the sdoptlon of thslr children If they sre sllowed to aslntsln some kind 
of contact sftsr ths sdoptlon hss been legslly flnsllsed. Frequently. 
It Is prospect of never sgsln hsvlng sny fora of contsct with the child, 
not the knowledge thst they will never actively parent the child, thst 
prevents birth parents froa surrendering their rights. In sensitive response 
to this situation, contrscts sre being drswn up between birth psrents and 
adopting psrents (usually with the ssslstance of the sgency Involved) which 
peralt s vsrlety of forms of contsct, over vsrylng lengths of tine, depending 
upon the Individual circumstances end wishes of the two f sallies end children 
Involved. All, however, sre swsre thst the contrscts hsve no basis In 
Isw, sre not legslly enforcesble, and sre dependent upon th* Integrity 
and coanltaent of the psrtlss Involved to hold true to the sgreeaent. 



Preventive Measures for East r tins, and Future Problems 

In addition to the foregoing, other Issues sre emerging which hold aajor 
Importance In permanency planning for children. Theae require attention 
In the Immediate futura. Attention devoted to then at the present time 
may wall ssvs time, energy, and money -- and may prevent needless disruption 
of children's lives — In the future. 

It Is Import en t thst It be recognised thst sdoptlon Is not the appropriate 
gosl for sll children who cannot live with the biologic parents. Foster 
cars needs to be lsgltlnlsed ss a permanent plan for those children who 
cannot be freed of either legsl or psychologlcsl attachment a to their 
biologic paranta. lealdentlal care, too, needa to b* recognised as one 
of the bsslc services for troubled children, either ss e tenporsry 
therapeutic placement to prepare children ior family living, or aa e 
permanent plan for thoae children who cannot fora family attachment a. 

fMli^L?** " co * nl " d th,t a relatively high prpportlon of adopted 

children have dlfflcultlea a. they grow up, und that their adoptive fmmiliee 
ere likely to need sgency services. The at.te has a responsibility for 
all of U. children Including those for whom It hss made permanent plans. 
Theae children ahould alwaya be eligible for DCFS aervlcea, and the aervlcee 
of other agsncles as appropriate. A wider rsnge of post legsl adoption 
aupport aervlcea needa to be developed, and adoptive families need to be 
made .ware of then. It Is thought thst the presence of poet-legal support 
aervlcea will encourage sppllcant. to think more seriously about adopting 
the acre difficult children l n our foster csre system. 
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Considerable concern vss expressed for children In the care of private 
agenclea, who are not eligible for Adoption Aaalatance or the DCFS Adoption 
Contract . Thla group of children la being Increasingly overlooked In 
penunency planning, and funding la clearly the laaue. There la little, 
If any aupport to private agenclea to aerve theae children and their 
parent*. It la the Subcommittee's view that It la sore coat-effective 
to fund aervlcca to theae children and parenta when the children ere very 
young, thua preventing the chlldren'a later entry Into the ayatem after 
abuae, neglect, or other dlaturblog experience a. 



He comma ndatlona #1 and #2 

1. Ivery effort vuat be made to expedite juvenile court proceedlnga. Thla 
will require additional judge a and additional court rooma to handle burgeon* 
lng dependency/abuse and neglect cases. 

2. Ifforta to contact relatlvea ahould be made early In the chlld'a placement, 
■atlomaloi 

Court delaye hurt foater children " for they mean that srrsngements for permanent 
care , either with birth parenta, relatlvea, or adoptive parenta, are delayed. 
A court proceea Involving termination of parental right* which, for varloua 
reaaona, extenda beyond two yeara may not aeem long within the framework of 
adult Uvea; however, a chlld'a "time clock" .una faater. In two yeara, the 
Infant haa become a toddler, the toddler haa entered achool, and the achool 
age child haa become more difficult to plan for. All have eatabllahed deep 
root a In their foater home In thla time epan. 

The rupture of theae root a by replacement repeat a the chlld'a original trauma 
of separation and loaa. Replace amnt of the child with known and truated parent 
figure a la eaaentlal to hla or bar healing jnd well-being. 

la commends t ions #3. and #5 

3. Training and support In declalon making must be consistently available 
to child welfare ataff within the agency. The need for ongoing lntenalve 
training programs for DCFS multi-service worker a Is particularly stressed. 
Such training would Include i 

s. skills necesssry to obtsln Information about the child and the child's 
background, to share Information with foater parenta , to work 
productively with the birth parenta and pertinent relatlvea around 
permanent plana for the child, and to prepare the child for whatever 
plane are to be Implemented) 

b. know'edgs of community resources available to ssslst In plsnnlng for 
children^ 

c. training to work effectively with the Juvenile Court; 

d. training to work effectively with volunteers! 

e. developed knowledge end skill In trslnlng and preparing foater care 
and, adoptive parent appllcenta for the myriad taaka that He ahead 
In the eventual pi seamen t of children not born to themj 

f. recognition of new forms of permanency plsnnlng such ss open adoption, 
permanent plsnnlng f ami Ilea (3-option foater famlllea), snd single 
parent placement aa resource a for the child. 
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4. It la imperative that case loed ilui be lull enough that effective eervlce 
to children end their famlllee le poeelble. Thle , in ell likelihood, 
will require en lncreeee la number a of DCF3 ceeework eteff, end/or en 
lacreeee In referral* to private jgenclee. 

5. All child welfare egoaclee engeged In permanency planning ectivitiee for 
footer children ehould hire workers with e degree la eoclel work, or with 
coaperable educetlon end training. 

latiomaloi 

Severe 1 demonstration project a have ehovn that tbe placement of children, even * 

children vltb eevere problaaM, In permanent hose a le poeelble If child welfare 

workere ere (1) properly qualified for their work, (2) receive proper training 

and a up port within the agency, (3) carry email ceeeloede, U) have knowledge 

of end ecceee to a apectrum of service a to children, end (S) ere eble to 

communicate about the neede of children effectively wit bin their own agency * 

end to other community eervlcee. 

The efflcecy of footer end adoptive perente being well prepared hae been borne 
out In euetelned morale In the fealllee end In the quality of cere given the 
children. Thle eppllee ee well to birth perente who need to be prepared for their 
children' a return. 

lte commend* t lone #6, #7 end ffl 

6. The edoptlng family ueede to know, very eerly In lte conalde ration of 
a apeclflc child, whether edoptlon eeeletence will be available to theai, 
end In whet amount. 

7. The adopting family ahould be eble to a up port tbe child through hie or 
her growlng-up ye a re in euch a manner tbet he or ehe can reecb full 
potential. Thla meene thet edoptlon eeeletence ehould provide family 
Income cleerly above tbe poverty level. 

8. The child ehould remain eligible for eubeldy throughout childhood. Thle 
meene thet regerdleee of the content or original declelon about the eubeldy, 
the adoptive family may reepply et eny time when eerloue neede, reeldual 
to the child'* preedoptlve condition, emerge. 

latlomalo i 

Currently In Illlnole the declelon ee to whether e family will receive edoptlon 
eeeletence, end the amount of thet eeeletence, eeema to reat on the eggreeelveneee 
of the adoptive family, the pereletence of their c a ae worker, and the decision* 
of an administrator In DCF3. These uncertelntlee have tended to make potent lei 
adoptive families feerful about whether they will actually receive subeldy 
payment a and whether they will be eufflclent. Recent change a In DCFS reguletlone 
concerning edoptlon eubeldlee have epperently lnte naif led theee feere. Thle, 
of course, reeulte In fewer family reeourcee for epeclel neede children elreedy 
In the footer cere eye ten. 

lees us* children edopted no longer need the supervision of the egency, tbus 
ellmlnetlng eumlnletretlve expenses, end bees use eubeldy payments ere leee then 
payment* for footer cere , the finenclel eevlnga to the etete vie edoptlon 
eeeletence ere considerable. In addition, the coot In human terms of the damage 
of lmpermenency to a child la aleo saved through a aubeidy program. 
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Recommendation »9 

To more adequately meet the Increasingly urgent and More coap Heated need* of 
children entering the foater care ayatea, It la atrongly recommended that both 
public and private child welfare aganclaa explore the selective ueee of foeter 
hoaaa, developing dlatlnctlone between the ehort-tera foeter feally and the 
muKl-purpoee permanency plennlng foeter feally, end determining the appropriate 
ueee of each. Ifforte ehould be aede to Interpret the purpoeee of theee foeter 
fealllee to the court In the lntereet of promoting clearer underet ending of 
theee reeourcee. Reaource deflclte et tlaee preclude utilization of the "moat 
appropriate" of exletlng reeourcee. 

Rotlomalai 

It hae b*come v increaalngly evident In the field of child velfere thet It le 
poeelble for egenclee to know end prepere their foeter faalllee veil enough 
to selectively piece children either for temporary or permanent long-term cere. 
Thet e kind* of thoughtful pleceaente ehould be to the edventege of ell pertlee. 
The appropriate uae of foater faalllee to facilitate permanency plennlng neede 
further exploration end underetendlng. 

te command at ion #10 

The poeelble legel beele for open edoptlon contrecte, agreed to by birth parente 
end adopting perente, neede to be thoroughly explored by agency end legel groupe, 
ee well me the ween Inge of auch agreeaente to both faalllee end to the children 
Involved. 

Ration* le t 

In en Increaalngly open eoclety, the beneflte of euch openneee In adoption to 
all concerned ere becoming more epperent. A legel beele would confirm end 
legitimism open edoptlon contrecte end provide cleerer guideline* for thoee 
Involved. Thle le e concept which holde potent lei for making more permanent 
hoaea available to children who ere now denied euch opportunltlee . 
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lte chirge of chit CoaaHCCei vtt exactly tt Cht nam lapllett Co cxplort the 
crettlve in of voluntiin la uniting, lupportlng end ficilititlng permanency 
planning for children la lubttltuti ctra tt t reiult of ibuee, dependency or 
neglect. Tha Court Appoint id Spacltl Advocitt (CASA) Frogren it one tpaclflc 
program mentioned, but Cbt Coamuttii wet tlto txpected Co cxplort oChar 
poiilbllltlai for iffictlve tad constructive utlllsatlom of voluntetri vicbla 
tba fotCtr ctra lyitea. 

Tha Commlttii quickly dafload ICt work at t tCudy of Cha CASA program, aa 
lnvettlgitloa of currtnCly open ting volunCaar programs lervin^ fotCtr children 
and of needi for OCber volunteer tarvlcct within Che DCFS tnd Cha Juvenile court, 
and t itudy of how be it Co rtcrult, organise, Crtln end tupervlte volunCeert 
serving public tgaacltt. 

2. Court Appointed Spacltl Advocttt (CASA) fro tree 

CASA prograat provide tpecltlly-trtlned volunCeert whoie tole responsibility 
It the child tnd bit or her betC InCeretCt. CAS At tre offlcert of the court 
who tre tppolnCed by Che Judge. A CASA volunteer independently InvetClgtCet 
Che ctte tnd report • to Che court, tdvocttet for Cha chlld*t betC InCeretC within 
court protocol, and aonlCort court ordert. 

In tome Jurisdiction! CASAt tlready art or toon will be working with children 
involved In delinquency proceeding! In Juvenile or fenlly court, noC only tbute 
tnd neglecC. For Cht CASA, Che Crtln lng and Che Ctikt remain Che tea*. More 
laporCtnCly, Che need of Che child Co hive someone Individualise Che tlCuaClon 
for hie or her It alto Che taae. 

There tre tevertl node It for CASA Program t CASA tt monitor, CASA tt t friend 
of the court, CASA ta t ptrCy, tnd CASA tt an tCCoraay. There tre pretenCly 
over 165 CASA prograat In ilaoit every tCtCe of Che union. Etch JurltdlcClon 
htt choten Che model , vlCh sdjusCmenCs, Chit tulCt ICt tlCutClon be it. Son* 
prograat tre idmlnltCered by Che courC tnd publicly funded i oChert tre prlvtCely 
funded, not -for- profit , non-governeent 1 1 tgenclet, but tClll opertCt tC Che 
pletiure of Che court. 

In Cook CounCy, Letd Judge Arthur Hamilton hat been t tCrong proponent of Che 
CASA concept. He htt been very tupporClve of effort! by Illlnolt AcClon for 
Children (IAPC) Co etCtbllth Che flrtC CASA prograat la Illlnolt In hit court. 
Illlnolt AcClon for Children htt received granCt fro* Che United SCaCet DeparCaenC 
of HetlCh and Huaan Service! , the MtClontl CASA Aatoclalton, tnd at leatC five 
prlvaCe foundtClont. Thli project la btted on Che CASA tnd aCComey model . 
AfCer training tettlont, Che flrtC CASA volunCeert wire IntCalled February 2S, 
1986. At of March, 19S7, slxCy-Cwo CASA volunCeert have been active In Che 
prograa. The Cook CounCy Juvenile CourC tnd DCFS hive been exCreuely tupporClve 
in helping I AFC Co ImplemenC Che CASA project In Cook CounCy. 



In tddlClon Co Cook CounCy, tlx judgei In vtrlout parCt of Che tCtCe hive 
IndlciCed Chelr InCeretC In cretClng CASAt In Chelr Jurltd lcClont vlCh Che 
titltCtnce of IAFC which It currently teeklng funding for Chete Impending CASA 
program . 
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Bar nam* eiat lorn »l i 

A. The Cook County CA5A program oho 1 1 receive full endoroement of the Took 
Force on Permanency Planning end the Teek Force ebell offer white ver 
eeeletence It con to promote the development of thle program. 

B. Eotobllohment of CASA program* ehell be encoureged la other jurledlct lone 
within the etete end the Teek Force ehell lend lte full eupport to eny 
additional progreoa. 

C. In thoee Jurledlctlone where ebuse end neglect ceeee ere not numeroue enough 
to werrent eetebllehlng e CASA program for thet celender alone , or even 
Independent of thet celender, cone Ideret Ion ehould be given to el to uitlng 
the CASAe In domeotlc reletlone court, end In caoeo where children are victims 
end/or wltneeeee. 

II. Other Creative Ueee of Volunteers 

Support eervlcee for DCFS end the juvenile court ere already being provided 
by volunteere In verloue ereee ecroee the etete. The Chl'dren'o Agency Monitoring 
Project (CHAMP) le active In the juvenile court of Cook County. Junior League, 
National Council of Jewiah Woman , end IAFC ell maintain eltee where volunteere 
review 6-Month Report e oubmltted to Juvenile court by DCFS. The eeipheele of 
the review le the oooeooment of the permanency plan for each child. The League 
of Women Votere of Illlnole end IAFC heve eleo been engaged In court watching, 
aeeletlng footer care eupport groupe, recruiting footer parent • for emergency 
core, end monitoring the child we If ore /juvenl le juotlce oyotemo . Indlvldualo 
oloo give meny houro or oervlce In working vlth DCFS workera tnd the children 
end famllleo In the oyotem. 

Additional nee da for volunteere within DCFS have been Identified] 

* facilitating vlolto with noturol parent a; 

* eupport lve roleo with foeter porerto; 

* organising or enriching epeclal event at 

* facilitating clinic or opeclol oppolntmentoi 

* providing reoplte oervlce end gift help for hoi Id eye and blrthdeye; 

* eetebllehlng clothing, furniture end equipment depoaltoriea j 

* octlng oo tutoro . 

While oome of theoe eervlcee ore olreody being provided ot eltee In oome reglono, 
there le no centrol me ch an lam for structuring end maintaining DCFS volunteer 
programe throughout the etete . 

The need for volunteere to provide direct eervlcee for children, fomllleo and 
the ogencleo with whom the etete controcto for the provlolon of footer core 
hoe been wel 1 -de monet rated. Monitoring the development of permanency plane 
end their Implementation, oo mandated under PL 96-272, le yet onother opportunity 
for volunteere to make conoideroble contrlbutlono to opeedlng up the proceoo 
of opproprlote end finol dlepooltlon of cooeo concerned with neglect end obuoe . 

Cttleen Review Boarda which operote either oo port of the court oyotem or 
Independent of the court o , or oo port of the etete ogency , aerve thl o funct ion 
wel 1 . Theoe boarda muot be repreoentot lve of the c It Irene , not the provider. 
In on odvioory copoclty eoch bo.rd periodlcol ly reviewo cooeo to try to oooure 
progreoo toward permanence . Thle provide o o freoh , object lve look , exte rnol 
to the ogency. 
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leeldee thtir basic rivlav task, tht cltlatn rtvliw board serves a varlti of 
otaor function a lncludlngi 

- community • ducat loo 

- not work of com earn a 

- a ducat Ion of nlecttd officials 

- relaforceatnt of parmenency planning procaaa 

• ancourafaaaat of trailing for workers and auparvlaora 

- docuaaatatloa of delays la procaduraa 

- apodal credll Uty aa cltlsoaa outr'de tht system 

- advisory rola la policy Baking for uster cart 

- proaotloa of now ways to haadlt problems. 

n ei r— bmJ clom »I . 

A. A poraanaat full Mmt position, Coordinator 'f Volunteer Service a, ahould 
bo estsblished within DCFS ae part of tht central edmlnlstrstlve a'.aff. 
This poaltlon ahould carry rtaponelbll""- for i rdlnatlng recruitment and 
trelnln* and facilitating volunteer actlvltlea throughout tht rtglona. 
Voluntttra working under the aegla ot tht coordinator ahould provide aptclal 
services ^to DCFS client* and to tht fine, but overextended DCFS ataff. 

1. A system -of cltlstn rtvltw boards ahould bt tatabllahtd to conduct Independent 
monitoring of permanency plana on a regular and t Italy baals. loard acabtra 
ahould bo ecreened, tralntd and auptrvlatd by a aptclal c .dlnator froa 
tht supervising agency. 

III. Managtaon. of Voluntttra 

whan conalderlng tht uat of voluntttra la a CASA program, a cltlata rtvltw board, 
or ae provide ra of "erloua support lvt aervicee within DCFS, It le lnaufflcltnt 
to aay only that there art taaka to be dona and that voluntttra can do thta. 
TSe successful utlllxatlon of voluntttra demands cartful davtlopatnt of aptclflc 
plana for recruitment, training, organising and euptrvlalng voluntttra. 
Organl tat lone which have had exteaalvt exptritnet with providing volunteer 
services such aa tht Junior League and tht Rational Council of Jawlah Women 
have produced manual a and other matt r la la that can bt very uttful. Tht national 
CASA Aaaoclatloa haa aleo dtvtloptd a manual and now haa a aptclal grant that 
will enable It to offtr txttnalvt ttchnlcal aeelatance to comaualtltt wlahlng 
to establish CASA programs. IAFC haa dtvtloptd a CASA training program 
apeclflcally geared to Illinois. 

Throughout thtae materia la thtrt art wveral common thrttda which prtvtll 
rtgardlaae of the aubetantlve area In which tha volunteer will bt working. 
Voluntetre nuat bt cart fully ecreentd and guldtd to tht type of taek for which 
they art best suited i reaponelbl lit lea and limitations muat bt clearly defined} 
training suet bt aptclflc to thtlr taaka at»d on-going training ahould bt provldtd. 
Tht voluntttra ahould begin to f^tl aomt ownership of tht program and thty ahould 
bt rtccgnlsed for their achievements . Professions 1 ataff with whoa tht volunteers 
work autt bt tralntd to understand tht rolt of tht volunteer ao that both groupa 
wi'l be able to bt aupportlvt of tach othtr. Wht-t applicable, voluntttra ahould 
bt subject to tht earn* ptraonntl po 11c lea aa professions 1 ataff. 
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Specificity, hone at and reelletlc expectation* for ai: partlee, pracadad by 
a cartful aalactlon procaaa and 'ol lowed by periodic training, aonltorlng, 
evaluation and recognition ere among th* important lngredlente for eucceeeful 
utllleetlon of volunteere. 

■arrj—inietiom »3 t 

lecognlsed practlcee for managcatnt of volunteer program* ehould be fully utilised 
lc developing the verloue creetlve uaee of volunteere recoeewnded above. 
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Report of the Prevention/lean If lest loo Committee 



PL 96-272 requires that preventive and reunification services be provided to 
children end f sal lies who enter the child welfare system. Illlnola lav, however, 
dote not aandsts the provlalon of preventive ln-home aervlcea, and children 
and famlllaa ara not consletently receiving theae aervlcea* 

According to e DCFS study on resources, "There can be no assurance that the 
■oat eligible and needy children will be aaaured aaalatance by the primary 
preventive aervlcea." "The current service delivery ayateai la Incomplete and 
fragmented. To a large degree , It conalata of aervlcea offered by a variety 
of sources which do noc have coaplete Unkagej or networks to enable a 
comprehensive ayateai ." 

The availability of counseling aervlcea la minimally svallsb.'* in moat regions; 
however, entire department field offices offer no profeaalonal counse line, services 
to clients. In some areas of the state only Individual counseling Is svs liable. 
Sexual abuae counseling la available In only five reglona. 

Availability of parent training , nutrition , education , snd flnsnclsl management 
resources sre scsttered throughout the stste, snd not adequate. Department 
funding for parent training la limited to only high rlak groupa. Home maker 
aervlcea are available throughout the stste. Other femlly-baeed , In-home aervlcea 
arc available In only limited quantities In a few areaa of the stste. Certified 
health aldea are not available In the majority of Illlnola counties. According 
to the Department, home visitors , child minders snd family workers sre all but 
unknown In Illlnola. "Transportation aervlcea to enable client a to function 
Independently with support sre largely unavailable to thoae who cannot afford 
them, thereby denying clients access to many aervlcea." Emergency caretaker 
aervlcea are available to children on a temporary basis only In portions of 
four regions. According to the Deportment, re at It e ca re on an emergency, 
short-term bsala for the purpose of preventing long-term p* :ements Is s concept 
which Is known with In the State of Illlnola but reauina largely unuaed by other 
than the Department of Mental Healtb/Devci wp ^z.i«i Disabilities. 

Stud lea of home-baaed family-centered aervlce programe consi»:~-*t ly demon at rate 
that from 70 to 90X of families with children at rlak can be effectively treated 
In home. According to the Iowa Clearinghouse on lome- based Servltee, the total 
coat of providing home -based family-centered services for the entire family 
ia 1/4 to 1/t the coat of residential or psychiatric care for one person. 

when there la a likelihood that, without lntenalve aervlcea, out -of -home placement 
will occur, referral to an ln-home aervlcea project would be appropriate. The 
goal would be to prevent end reduce time In placement and to ateblllze families. 
It could slao be utilised when a foater child la returned to the birth home 
(perceiving the supportive service given ss actually a preventive aervlce to 
enaure the child doea not re-enter the foater care ayatem). 

A team would Identify a family needing thla prevention meaaure and aaaeaa the 
family's altuatlon, develop snd/or srrsnge for the services needed. The tesm 
would be composed of professlonsl social workers and trained para-profeaalonaia 
who would be available to f sal lies on a 24-hour baala for a period ~f 90 daye 
to 6 months. 
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CONTINUUM OF SERVICES 

The Department 0 f Children .nd Family Service, hee identified « continue of 
eerivcee. The continuum of Che four type a of eervic«e range tro. Uee intrueive 
to »ore Intrueive. 

1 - Primary prevention programs ere offered to the general public in order to 
develop or preeerve family life. They ore opportunltlea for education 
Including family life education, adequate opportunlt iea for recreation and 
lelaure, adequate health care Including food and nutrition, opportunltlea 
for amployment and training, adequate child care and aufflcient Income 
maintenance to wet baalc naada. Theae are programs available to all parenta 
by a variety of community reaourcea. 

2- Supportive aervlcea are offered to children or their par-nt(a) in their 
ovn homes In order to aupport the potential for effective implementation 
of parent/child rolea, taaka and functlona. Theae aervlcea of aecondary 
prevention are voluntary In nature and are dealgned to aerve population 
groupa "at rlak" prior to the occurrence of a crlala which would neceaaltate 
involuntary intervention. 

3- Supplemental aervlcea are offered to parent(a) to supplement their efforta 
in carrying out their parental reeponelbilitlce. Theae aervlcea of tertiary 
prevention may be Involuntary in nature .nd are deaigned to aerve population 
groupa In crlala In order to prevent further family dlalntegratlon and/or 
placement of the children In aubatltute care. 

*■ Subatltut e care aervlcea are targeted to aerve children who require care 
outaide of their own home to temporarily or permanently replace the biological 
parent (a). Theae children cannot be cared for In their own home because 
one or more of the following condition* exiate » 

~ The child haa apeclal needa which cannot be adequately met by the parent(a), 
and the child needa specialized care and treatment. I.e., behavioral or 
emotional diaordera or medical needa. 

~ The parent(a) are unable to meet the maintenance, nurturing and protection 
needa of the child. 

- The child haa committed an act (a) which requirea placement in a correctional 
facility. 

" The child ie in a etate of t renal t ion and requirea apecial aaaiatance 
for a permanent living arrangement. 

A continuum of aervlcea must include > 

A. Counae ling 

1 . Chi id ebuae 

2. Family /marital diacord 

3. Behavior diaordera 

B. Parent trainin g 

C. Family baaed/ln-home aer v lc a 

1. Family work aervlcea 

2. Child care aervlcea 

3. Horn Iter aervlcea 

D. Tranapo t ion aervlcea 

E. t y care aervlcea 

F. Comprehenalve youth aervicea 

C. Servicea to deal with atreaaea cauaea by poverty (i.e. financial, food, 

shelter) 
H. Substance abuae 
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Supplements 1 ssrvlcee arranged, provided or purchased by DCFS should Include: 

A. Intensive family besed/in-hos* services 

1. Family work services 

2. Bom* maker ssrvlcss 

3. low child cara worker as r vices 

4. Emergency caretaker ssrvlcss 

1. He spits Care ere! Shelter Services 

1. Coapretoaelve dey cara aervleea 

2. Foster cere eervlcee (eepeclelly for teaporery custody snd protective 
cases) 

3. Group cere eervlcee (eepeclelly for teaporery custody end protect Ive 
ceeee) 

C. Out -of -home euppleacntel cere 

1. Transitional living , 

2. Seal-Independent living errengeaents 
D> Counse ling eervlce 

I. Treneportetlon eervlcee 

Subetltute cere eervlcee provided or purchesed by DCFS should Include t 

A. Ferentel cere eervlcee 

1. Adoptive hoae eervlcee 

2. Foeter hoae eervlcee 

3. Group cere eervlcee 

4. Relative hoae eervlcee 

1. Treetaent end rehebllltetlon eervlcee 

1. Specie Used prnfeeelonel foeter hoae 

2. Diagnostic eervlcee 

C. Freperetlon for Independence 

1. Independent living errengeaente 

2. Seal-independent living errengeaente 

PREVENTION SERVICES RECOHMEHDAT iON-S 

■ei naasedsi 1 ne #lt Prevention ee wel! ee reunlf lest ion eervlcee should be 
aandated by etete lev to provide further eapheels In these ereee. 

Rat lone le i Inadequate services to prevent child ebuee end neglect ceuee , et 
times, anneceeeery reaovel of children from their hoaee. Par too of tea, the 
reeoarcee era available oaly after the child has Wen reaoved froa the houee. 
loas-bseed eervicaa are tea eaceptioe rather then the rale. 

The quantity end quality of prevention eervlcee Is unknown on e etetevlde level. 

Recoaaaadatloa #2i Pleceaent prevention eervlcee evelleble In Illinois should 
be identified end eeeeesedj development of needed resources should be encouraged 
where they do not exist end strengthened where they ere week. "DCFS 
rulemaking, 89 111. Ada. Code 302.40". 

■a f nana ad at! na #3i lntenel«e hoat-beeed eervlcee should be developed In ell 
perte of the etete. Servlcee should Include t perent educetlon support groups, 
counseling, respite cere, dey cere, hoaesuklng, aoney aanegeaent, parenting 
skills, heelth tnd hvglene, drug/elcohol ebuee eervlces, perlnetal bonding 
prograaa, and entl -poverty progreae. 

gi — nfirl nn #*i DCFS should eseuae e leederehlp roU In the development 

of e coordlneted plen for the provision of preventive eervlcee end Include the 

public end prlvete egenclee who serve faallles and children. I 

Rationale . A lack of coordlnetlon among eervlce provldere exlete. There eppeers 

to be no overs 11 plsnnlng of prevention eervlcee. 
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Recommendation #5i The Administrative OtHa>» of the Illinoia Courts should 
Also be involved in prevention planning. U should be their responsibility 
to sake sure that ill judges snd court personnel understand the concept and 
the implies, ions of prevention, e.g. (l) the need for documentation of reaaonable 
efforta to prevent placement , (2) the need for .ore vigoroua representation 
by the Guardian ad LI tea in aaaurlng provision of prevention aervicea, (3) the 
need for sure intensive court supervision of children that remain in the horn, 
and (4) the need for consistent Monitoring of this proviaion of aervicea. 

Utionale i Ho mmlforo criteria exifcc for removal of children from their homes 
prior to the adjudicatory hearing. The current .t.ta lav doe. not apeci/icaTw 
I!"^^' * C ° Urt * MTmin * *»«thar Mrvicee can be provided to the family 
will protect the child from further harm in hi./her home. Court, do not 
make finding, regarding the availability of alternate placement, or service, 
which would make the „ome safe for the child. The agency 1. not required to 
document lm court the preventive service, offered to the child and the family. 

Recossaendatloi #», Cri.i. intervention (prevention) worker, should be created 
to link with the Division of Child Protection (DCP) investigatora . There ia 
a need for obtaining linkage for prevention aervicea at the time of crisis 
The Depsrtment should consider the creation of intake or aaaeaament workers 
to provide services st the poi.it of crisis. 

Rstionslet According to the Multidiaciplinary Review Committee of the Child 
Abu.e Inquiry Project, "Too often, cases appear to get lost between inveatlgation 
and follow-up. There seem, to be an unavoidable gap between the time a case 
is initially aeen by a DCP inveatigator and the time when services are offered. 
Yet familiea are often in crlaia at che point of inveatlgation and are .ore 
apt to both require and be reaponaive ro aervicea". 

With Illinois' current set-up, a DCP investigator does not have the capacity 
or linkage to provide preventive aervicea. Preventive aervicea should be offered 
to familiea at the point of crlaia. Usually such aervicea are not provided 
until a judicial determination haa been made on the inveatlgation and follow-up 
ataff haa become Involved. 

REUNIFICATION SERVICES RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendation #lt In order to correct delayed adjudication, and diapoiitiong, 
the Administrative Offlcea of the Illinoia Courta ahould encourage the development 
of a monitoring mechanism. 

Rationale! In many counties, dependency/neglect esses in juvenile court are 
fsr behind schedule. Some courts do not comply with legslly-stipulated time 
frames. Moreover, there ia no routine local administrative nonitoring of court 
compliance, no effective statewide court data ayatem that me s sure s complisnce 
and no means of enauring accountability of performance againat etand. rda. 

Recommendation #2t Viaitation policy mandated by DCFS should be nforced 
and documented. 

Rationale! One of the only waya to maintain bonding between child and parents 
ia through regular visits. 
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It port of tlM Imlae od tegulat lone Commit tee 

lulii, regulations and policy regarding permanency planning were reviewed by 
Committee membera. On p*r*r, rulea, regulatlona and policy generally were 
thorough, thoughtful, we 11 -written and reaponalve to federal and atate mandate! . 

Tba Committee notee, however, the lack of conformity of pra tlce In apeclflc 
areee, but alao recognizee that failure to comply waa likely due to high caeeload, 
regional edmlnletretlve dlfferencea, lack of conalatent enforcement, and a lack 
of communication. 

ragtag IDEMTIFHD 

There la aubatant lal con f 1 let In many count lea between loca 1 court rulea and 
regulatlona and pollclaa of the Department of Children and Family Servlcea In 
the btbbb of permanency planning and adoption. 

* Communication problema exlat between the many tegmenta of the Juvenile 
juatlce ayatem (Judgea, atate'a attorneya, public defendera, guardlana 
ad litem, private bar, DCFS, probation, and private aervlce provldera). 

* Judgea, eteta'e attorneya, public defendera and guardlana ad litem often 
lack adequate knowledge In Juvenile law, philosophy of permanency planning, 
and regulatlona, pollclaa, and proceduree of DCFS and all need trelnlng 
In thla area. 

* DCFS caaeworkera at timet do not follow their own regulatlona or policies. 

* DCFS caaeworkera have caaeloada which exceed their own workload atandarda 
and they are therefore unable to meet the department 'a contact atandarda. 

* Changes in DCFS policy are not properly transmitted on a timely baala 
to the courta, court attorneya, probation, and private aervlce provldera, 

* Community reaourcea are Inadequate to meet aervlce needs In some areaa 
of the atate and overabundant In others. In many caaea, theae reaourcea 
are not folly utilised due to budgetary limitations. 

* There is often little conslderstlon given to providing "ln-home services" 
In piece of out -of -home plscements. This is often due to s lsck of 
available ln-home servlcea. 

* The rapid rotation of Judgea, atate 1 a attorneya and public defendera 
aeelgned to the Juvenile court calandar reaulta in confualon and a lack 
of knowledge and underatendlog of the Juvenile ayatem. 

TtAIHIHC 

The content of training for Judgea. atate'a attorneya. public defendera. guardlana 
ad litem. DCFS caaeworkera. and probation offlcera regarding permanency planning 
and adoption la rather almplai 

1. lelevant Illlnole atatutea and caae law 

2. Fhiloaophy and Importance of permanency planning 

3. DCFS regulatlona and pollclea 

A, Community recnurcee and alternative programa 

The method of delivering thla training to the dlverae group needing It la much 
mora complex. 

■letorlcelly. tralnlna of Judgea haa been the reapooalblllty of the Adnloletretlve 
Offl e of the Illlnole Courta and la coordinated by the Executive Committee 
of the Illlnole Judicial Conference. Some Judicial training la mandatory, but 
other epeclellred toplce are preeen'ed In regional aemlnara and are elective. 
All Judicial training In Illlnole la funded by the atate. 
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In order to reach the target training population, permanency planning training 
would have to be preaented annually on a regional baaia and would have to be 
mandatory for all judge* hearing juvenile caaea. 

One alternative to thia would be • correapondence type courae with comprehensive 
reading Material*, 

State 1 a attorney, are independent elected official., and rn.nd.tory training 
would require .t.tutory requirement.. Such training could be conducted regionally 
by the Illinoia Center for Continuing Legal Eduction or Sangamon State Univeraity 
Center for Ug.l Studiea. Training of public defender. ».y need to be 
restructured to blend with tr.ining for the other component, of the .y.tem. 

Training for probation per.onnal 1. the .t.tutory re.pon.ibility of the 
Admini.tr.tive Office, of the Illinoi. Court. - Probation Diviaion. A new courae 
would have to be developed on permanency planning and adoption. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

M*«tlo. * 1 ' , *» J"**" the State of Illlnoi. or at Le..t .11 county 
law llbr.rle. .hould be fumi.hed with • complete .et of DCFS regul.tion. .nd 
update.. The .dmioi.tr.ti ve bodie. of group, identified in Recommendation. 

I, 2 .nd 3 «u.t provide the Dep.rtment with n.me. .nd .ddr and .hould ensure 

timely updating. 

ggjtgg&lS.' The frequent change, in judge, .nd ...ocl.te judge, of the circuit 
court. ...igned to he.r juvenile mattera combined with the numbers, complexity, 
and frequent modific.tion of DCFS regul.tion. on .doption placement and permanency 
planning make thia recommendation absolutely necesssry. 

"TT 0 !^? - * 140 ? #2t *" mtmt *' m -ttorney'a office, .hould receive . copy of 
.11 DCFS regul.tion. .nd updrte. . 

"•j of ...l.t.nt .t.te'e .ttorney. to the juvenile court 
call changes frequently. These ...l.t.nt .tat.', .ttorney. h.ve little tr.ining 
in juvenile law and even leaa knowledge of complex and frequently-changing DCFS 
rulea and regul.tion.. ° 

lei nam* edit lorn #3, All DCFS pllicy, procedure, .nd regul.tion. .. well .. changea 
and updatea .hould be communicated to probation ataff. 

1 f ttonat * ' nUnoia probation department, .re involved In fo.ter ere 

placement .nd permanency planning for youth. Many alao conduct adoption 
lnve.tlg.tlon.. Accurate information on DCFS regul.tion. and pollclea i. 
critical. 



Recommend, tlo. #4, All DCFS policy, rule and regulationa changea .hould be 
communicated to DCFS .t.ff In .n effective .nd timely manner, preferably through 
in-.ervice regional training meetinga. 

B * t 4§ ga g 1 ' AU t™*™*^' co»Pl«x policy c...nge. .re commune i. ted to DCFS 

.t.ff by w.y of administrative memoranda} thia doea not .fford .t.ff the 
opportunity to aak queaitona .nd fully under. t.nd the DCFS regulation., rule, 
and pollclea and updatea. 
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I* comma mdst lorn #Si Meetings should be held between the Administrative Of fleet 
of the Illlnole Courte end DCPS to eeeure consistency between local rulee end 
locel end reglonel DCFS policy end practice. 

■atlonsle t Frequent conflict e eod lnconeletenclee between locel court rulee 
end local end reglonel DCFS policies end proceduree exlet . Thle often leede 
to deleye, confuelon and fruetratlon for ell pert lee Involved In placeaent end 
guardleoehlp proceed Inge. DCFS caseworkers deaonstrste e lack of unde ret ending 
ae to what le expected of them from e legel etendpolnt. 

Recommemdatlom #mt Regulations and proceduree governing termination of 
guardlenehlp for Cook County warde thould epeclfy e tlae Halt for teralnetlon 
of guardlenehlp after the ward hae been returned to the cuetody of hie or her 
pareot . 

Ratlonale i In downetate Illlnole, local court rulee provide for teralnetlon 
of guardlenehlp within 90 deye efter the ward hee been returned to parental 
cuetody. Thle procedure appear e to help norma lire and etablllie the family 
unit. In Cook County, there le no euch rule and guardlenehlp aay often remain 
with the court for many aonthe or even yeare. 

le coaai adatloa #7t A eufflclent number of DCFS ceeeworkere ehould be hired 
to enable the Department to reduce caeeloade to a level which would allow 
ceeeworkere to aeet all worker contect etendarde and provide for et leaet weekly 
vielteti'n between perente end children In fotter care whoee permanency goal 
le "return home". "DCFS rulemaking, 89 111. Ada. Code 302.40". 

let lone le t DCFS esse worker caeeloede are preeently too heavy to allow workere 
to achieve DCFS prescribed ceee contact etenderde for children In placeaent. 
Thle situation le detrlaental to the child, natural parenta and foeter pareota 
end fruetretlng to the ceeeworkere. There le little or no tlae to properly 
•r range and coordinate refui vleltatlon with perente for children In foeter 
care . 

Re comma meat lorn #tt There le a need to aeeeee and Identify all placeaent 
prevention eervlcee avellable in Illinole, encourage the development of euch 
reeourcee where they do exlet, and etx igthen them where they are weak. M DCFS 
rulemaking, 89 111. Adm. Code 302. AO". 

let lone le t The quantity and quality of placement prevention eervlcee le unknown 
on a etatewlde le\el. There le e need to do a complete aeaeeeaent of these 
programs, encourege and utilise tboee that exlet, and promote development of 
these reeourcee where none exlet. 

Re comma meat lorn Mt The adoption aeeletance policies and regulatlone of DCFS 
ehould clearly etate that adoption aeeletance ehould be baeed on the needs of 
the child and not on the flnenclal etatue of the adopting perente. Thle ehould 
sUo apply to policies of all other adoption agenclee. 

Rstlonelo i Public Law 96-272 requlree euch a provision. The practice of 
restricting adoption pport unities to the more affluent families substantially 
reduces the potential pool of adoptive perente and Ignores many other factore 
of equal or greater Importance to the children eeeklng adoption. 

8a i oaaammal lorn #10t There le a need to develop regulatlone requiring forme ll red 
training for all new foeter parente with required follow-up training annually. 
DCFS ehould request and the Illinois General Aeeeably ehould annually appropriate 
sufficient funds for this purpose In a aeparate designated line ltea of the 
DC7S budget . 

Ratlonale i Foetei parenting requlree epeclal skills , sensitivity snd 
understanding. It le e disservice to children In foeter care and foeter pareota 
to not provide baelc spe els Used training to proepectlve new foeter parente . 
The training period also provldee the agency with en opportunity to aeeeee the 
eoitablllty of some proepectlve foeter parenta. 
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tec nam* ndatlom #11: Client aervlce plant -hould be directly addretaed to feaily 
problem*, including the relationahip betw, n the parent(a) « n d the child(ren) 
and the boat eltuetlon. 

Kaltonalei Client aervicea planning ahould be more focuecd on family probleaa 
end faally raletionehlpe rather then on individuate. 

lecomaeadat loa #12. Permanency planning reguletione end policiea ahould be 
applicable to ell children for whoa the Depertaent ie reeponeible, n0 Mtte r 
what type of aervicea they ere receiving. Children In ell typee of pleceaent 
eettinge ehould have formal edainietretive caae review at leeet annually. 

Katlow * le ' ,yerv chl » Pl«*d outeide hie or her hoae - whether in e foeter 
home, e group reeidentiel aetting or inatitutloo or in a relative pleceaent 
- hee the tea* right to have hla/her ceee reviewed by a court or edainietretive 
review proceee at leaet annually to eaeure that hie/her beet intereete are being 
eerved. " 

lecoaaeaaeltoa #13, The Illincie Juvenile Court Act ahould be aaended to require 
e etetue hearing on each ceee 30 deye prior to atetutorlly mandated date for 
the adjudicatory hearing. 

K * tlonaUt aaeodaent to Chapter 37. Seciton 704-2 would eubetentielly reduce 

adjudlcetlone and reduce unneceeeery court appeerencee end deleye. It mould 
eeeiet In forcing ell pertlee In e ceee to properly prepare and expedite the 
flow of ceeee through the Juvenile court a. 

Eecoaaaadatioa #14. The IlUnole Court Act, Section 704-2 ahould be eaended 
t0 cmtIw require that ell ceeee Involving ebuee end neglect be adjudicated 

within 120 daye froa the dey the petition ie filed. 

■atlonalei Preeeot IlUnole lew requlrea auch a tlae frame but ie vaguely worded 
end cooa Ida red In aoae Jurledlctlooe ee e euggeetlon rather than a requirement. 

aacoaaemmatlom #15i IlUnole Judge a, atete'e attorney*, guardlene ad litem, 
and public defandere aerviog in the Juvenile courte ahould be required to 
participate l a e 20-hour couree of continuing legal education which lncludee 
Juvenile lew end procedure, permanency planning and lta importance, and DCPS 
regulatlona end pollclee. 

■at lone let Ho at Judgea, etete'e ettorneye, guardlene ed litem end public 
defenJera ere inadequately prepared for thle eree of law which la complicated 
by aany reguletione, rule a, pollclee end proceduree. A abort educational program 
of tble type would be tlae end money well epend in improving the quality of 
Juvenile Juetlce In IlUnole. 



■ei iiemmediltoa #Ui IlUnole lew concerning child welfere aervicea ehould be 
cloeely modeled after Public Law »6-272 and ahould mandate the provlelon of 
prevention, reunification anal adoption aervicea. 

■atlonelei Public Law 96-272 ie e coapreheneive federal law thet eleo cen aerve 
aa a model ect for atatc edoptlon end permanency planning. State compliance 
with thle Act la required for auch federel funding. 
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I* port of the Tr tlnlng Goealttee 



The Training Coealtttt of tha Taak Force vaa responsible for getting up two 
trilnlng aaaelona for Judgea, state' • attotneya, public dafandera, guardlana 
■d litem, DCFS end voluntaara. 

Two ind one -hi If day trilnlng confarencaa one In Springfield am» one In Chicago 
wre attandad by 130 pertont. Agendaa for tha conference ara Included In 
thle raport. 

The confarencaa vera alao tha per fact opportunity for Judgta, attornaya and 
DCFS to ahara their perapectlvea on permanency planning In Illlnola. 
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mawti by tfc, Matiwal Count, 1 o< t Fa>llv Couft Ju ^ .. 

Cowforooco pp Paraan pncy Planami - Juno 4, 7 I 8. Ijlg 

Thurtday. j MW> jtm 

3lW - oiOO ttintfitmn 
AiM - 7i30 »unt f 

7l30 - liOO Molcoomo |, Mf fc„ 

Tha Hoeorablo Arthur N. Haailton, 

Caak Cauaty Ltad Judge 
Robert 0. Naahiaotoa, 

•eae of fecial Mork 
Ueiveraity of Illmoit 

Tho Hoeorablo John DeLaoar 

Chaopaife County 
Saadra Nathae, National Council of 

Juveatle aad Faoily Court 

Judfea 

•>00 - |,45 Mho Eaycholontal laojet of Dtl ava 

on Children^ 

Aothooy Veroeico, Chili Nelfare 
Leaeee of ppprica 

Friday. Juot 7thi 

Si30 - fiOO Contiototal Droafcfaat 

9i00 - IOiOO Introduction by Sandra Nathan, National 

Council of Juvtnilt % Faoily Court Judaea 

*P.t. - The adoption oaaittanco li 

Child MaUaro Oct of iflo 

Tho Nooorablo Seorot Peteraon, Minnoapolia, 
Ni oao tot a 

Illiaoia Reapoeat by Tho Monorablo Thooaa N. 

Maaey, Nilliaoton County, Illinoit 
Paul Frooluod, Eiecutive Doputy Director, 

fopartoeet of Children i Faoily SorvictA 

IOiOO - lOi 45 Tooporary Cuatady 

Thooaa Villiftr, Doputy Director, Division of 

Child Protection, lepartaent of Children 

% Faoily Servicea 
Carol Aoadio, Aaaiatant Counacl , Dep»rtoent of 

Childreo * Faoily Servicea 
Other DCFS Staff 
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10i 43 - moo Iroefc 

1 1 1 00 - 1 1 a 43 Adjudication 

Terry fU|*nxini, AttitUnt State's Attorney, 
Ceek Ceuoty 

1 1 1 43 - 1 1 30 Luncheon 

tenet on fiordon Johnson, Director of the 
Illinois leeertoent of Children I 
Feeily Service* 
Introduced »y Denn Robert 0. Menhingten 



Soturdoy. June Ithi 

•i30 - fiOO Contlnontel Irnotfont 

JiOO - 1 0 1 43 Ceroon **y. Wetionel CASA Annocntion 

Aery Loo Doninfunx, Arnone Supreeo Court 

on revieo eoerde 
Introduced ey Pee EUnor 

lOt 43 - IllOO Coffee Irene 

HiOO - I2i00 Peon ■tncotnion 

I2i00 - liOO Uocoo— 

I i 00 - 2i30 Torotnotlon of Perontel Eights - Open 

liscuooiee 
Feci 1 Itetar 

I i 00 - 2i?0 CASA Inilooontotloo 
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OOOCLUSIOH 



^ The Taak Force la now in the aecond at age of the project aponaored by the National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judge*. After the releaee of thla report, 
a Xey DeciaJon and Policymaker* Meting will be held in March, 1987, to obtain 
the reaponae of Illinola* decisionmaker* to the recommendation* of the Taak 
Force . 

The Taak Force la continuing lte work through February, 1988. The major focua 
of the Taak Force will be the creation and expanaion of prevention and hone-baaed 
aervlcea in Illinola and the Implementation of the Taek Force recommendatlona. 



For aore information on Taak Force activltlea, call (312) 579-0179. 
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INSTTTUIX FX>R CHILD ADVOCACY 
•NiDa«irani 
cunum. owo mu 



fgjJC LA* 96-272 - FACT SSET 



WW IS ».L. 9fc272t ^ 

Public 1 w 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Olid Welfare Act, mu enacted 
by Congress In 1?*0. The law is a fairly comprehensive ttt of provisions aimed at 
redirecting federal fiscal incentives away from out -of -hone placement and into 
preventive services to keep troubled families together. Where removal is necessary f 
P.L. 96-272 promotes femily reunification or adoption, as appropriate. The lew als> 
provides for federal reimbursement of adoption subsidies for children with special 
needs* 

P.L. 96*272 conditions state eligibility for increasint levels of federal fund 
on the development and implementation of services and procedural safeguards to 
promote quality care and permanence for children. The requirements and funding of 
P.L. 96-272 are dividod into two program categories: Title IV-B P\ild Welfare 
Services «nd Title IV -E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance. Seve.nl of the most 
important provisions of each section are briefly described below. 

To be eligible for its share of an, epilations in excess of $141 million, 
a stats must certify that: 

1. It has completed an inventory of all children who have been in care for 
six months or sore* The inventory must include for each child a determin- 
ation of the appropriateness of and necr »ity for his or her current 
placement and the services needed to facilitate a return home or other 
permanent (usually adoptive) placement t as appropriate. 

2. It has implemented a state -wide information system that provides data on 
demographic characteristics, legal custody status, placement characteristic 
and placement goals. 

3. It reouires a case plan for each child in foster care. The case plan must 
describe the appropriate placement and services for the child, specify 
how the agency will provid' them, and assure that the child will be 
served iii the least restrictive (most family -like) setting possible and 

as close as possible to the parent's home. 

4. At least every six months it provides for every child ir foster care a 
rourt or administrate - case review to evaluate progress n the case plan, 
additionally, it assures each chUd in care a periodical dispositional 
hearing in court to evaluate the appropriateness of the placement. 

5. It Applies certain procedural safeguards to protect tl.e interests of child 
and parent when agency decisions are made to aove the child or to -hange 
parental visitation arrangements. 
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M .« A *S"SI<?!KJ[^ V !^! d ^!i reiabu "«^t for • portion of tb. foitar car* 
fiXr^SfurthS?:^' wtant «"y Pl^*l by their prot. ifSa^Slt. 

'■ d^r^^ p sfira e r" Uw$e ^^^ to ^ 

w^SSZ^tf^T ■■— » the 

S^2, P ^ C S n 5lSS? tS *™ i " bjeCt 10 ****** "ithln 
TiO* IV-B 

.^Il^TL^il!* 1 ^??" 0 " • P°«l«» of th* cost of cartain 

rtiAwsaem f<v idoptiaa assistance and foster can after October 1. 1*1 
tb* stat* autt additioally certify thatT i, uma, 

««JIih«2 6 £ 2 *iL5 od ^ Xt u tt «9n-M4ioo of food social policy - 
recofnisinf th* leportance of pereanence for chlldren.Htf Slaoahtodbrooarlv it 

ih 0 £^32J? a #e??? rV8tiatt and the peraenent pUcomt of chUteT^ 

ttose original fudlies cannot ba aminuined intact. F 

Raid w^J^h ^FL T !? rese,lts 4 « 00d fi5C * 1 P* 1 **- *n» Children's Defense 
^Jitf??? - ^ * di *»*Uia« ^pensive foster care and institutional 
K^S?*i\:??? r P^? 1 ^ "J 1 reunification alternatives, PJL. 96-272 could 
save over $4 billion over the next five years. 
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ACT OF 1980 



RL96-272 



TIMETABLE FOR PA. 94-272 CHILD WELFARE REQUIREMENTS 



Because the provisions in P.L. 94*272 ere so complex, with numerous data for requirements to be met, 
CWLA has oompUed this brief synopsis for tht provisions concerning child welfare services *nd foster 
care for your information. 

EFFECTIVE JUNE 17. 1910 

e Sutes must file claims for Federal matching funds within two years under Titles IV- A, IV-ft, 1V-C 
and XX, SSI, Medicaid, and other Social Security Act programs 

e changes In Title IV-* prosj am 

EFFECTIVE FISCAL YEAR WO (OCT. 1. 1579 - SEPT. 30. IMP) 

e Services program for SSI children extended to September 30, 19*2 

EFF ECTIVE FISCAL YEAR Wl (OCT 1. 19t0 - SEPT. 30. HI!) 

e Federal foster care funds available for children placed with a voluntary placement agreement to 
States which have implemented services, protections, and procedures required for receipt of Tide 
IV-ft funds In excess of $1*1 million until September 30, 1913 

e unused 19S0 supplemental TMe IV-ft funds remain available through FY 1911 

e Title IV-ft funds shifted to advance funalng basis beginning FY 1911 for FY 19f 2 program 

e optional adoption assistance program 

e four year celling for foster care program if specific Title 1V-B funds are appropriated 



e optional shift of Title IY-A foster care program to new Title 1V-E capped program 

e Title IV-ft appropriations must be at least $143.55 million to impose fee care cap 

r 1CT1VE FISCAL YEAR 1912 (OCT. 1. 1911 - SEPT. 30. 1* 2) 

e services to SSI children expires September 30, 1912 

e optional shift of Title IV- A foster care program to new Title 1V-E capped prof/am 

e optional adoption assistance program 

e T»tle IV-ft appropriations must be at least $220 million to Impose 1 osier care cap 



$ 143.55 million for FY 1911 1 
220 milfton for FY 1942} 



244 million for FY i*ej| and 
244 million for FY 19ft 



CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. fiJJg*^ 



(?C)254 74« 
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EFFECTIVE FISCAL YEAR 1933 OCT. l f I9t2 - SEPT. 30. 1913) 

• Title 1V-A tooer care shifted to Title 1V-E by October 1, 1912 

• States must establish goals, by law, for the maximum umber ol children m foster care ewer 2* 
months by October I, 1912 

• adoption assistance program required by October 1, 1912 

• Title 1V-5 appropriations must be at leeat $2W million to impose foster care cap 
EFFECTIVE FISCAL YEAR Hit i QCT. 1. 1913 - SEPT. 30. 191Q 

e preventive and reunification services and development of case plan for proper care under Title 1V-E 
required by October 1, 1913 

e judicial determination requirement in the case of involuntarily removed children, to include judicial 

2T%2lI ^ .l i ^^!^^£^ wer • W P™"' 1 ft**™™* or to help child return home must 
ae eiitcave oy October 1, 1913 

• voluntary placements no longer eligible for Federal funds 

• S ** 1 ^* re * J,red to continue to -nply with adoption assistance agreement regardless of whether 
adoptive parents remain residents of the State by October 1, 19S3 

• ^P^f^f" 1 , of Health and Human Services report v ongress on new Title IV-E program due by 
October l» 1913 ' 

• Title IY-B appropriations nv it bt at least $2(4 million to Impose foster care , *p 
APPROPRIATION LEVEL R EQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT TITLE IV-5 PROVISIONS 

• for States to receive their share of Title 1V-S fundi m excess of $1*1 million, they must have: 

• conducted an inventory of all children who hive been Li foster care over six months 
e Implemented a statewide Informaion system en children in foster care 



e 



implemented a case review system for each child in foster care A signed «.o achieve placement in 
the least restrictive setting, in dose proximity to home, and ptoviJe procedural safeguards to 
children, parents and foster care providers 5 

Implemented a services program designed to assist childr^ a Vnever possible, to return to their 
home to ae placed for adoption or legal guar olanehlp 

ta *«^? on »S 0,hcr P revWom » when Sutes have received their share of tV full author Uaiion, 
or 5244 million, for two consecutive years, they must have Implemented * services pv&am 
designed to pre* *tt the nr td for removing a child home or c Ue the State 1 ? share of Ti us IV-B iurvh 
wUl be reduced to its share, $34.5 million 
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Prepared Statement or Sarah Rood, Fort Wayne, IN 

Children are battered, neglected, molested and sexually abused. 

They are damaged emotionally as well as physically. Sometimes they die 
from their injuries. This is called child abuse or manslaughter or whatever 
legal term applies. 

This ca r . and does happen to children when they are returned to their 
homes from foster care. 

As a foster parent for Allen Co. Indiana, I fix* 1 the present welfare 
system inade uate and inconsistent. I also believe the practice of sending 
children bark after 18 months or less to their families for more abnormal 
treatment is ir^ane. Often the kids* families are little more than unrehabil- 
itated adults who, even though they have attended- -somewhat begrudgingly-- 
scme counseling sessions, don't actually change, and the children go back to 
being beaten, neglected and molested. 

One of my five kids, a sandy-haired boy named Tim is third generation 
welfare. If the system was effective, Tim wouldn't be here. A solution would 
have been found for this dysfunctionir^ family years ago- -termination (of 
parents rights) or rehabilitation of his grandparents. 

But rehabilitating the families is another issue, or should be. It can 
be an expensive and time-consuming task. Caseworkers who are overloaded with 
cases are expected to work with the family— get them into counseling, protect 
their rights etc., and to pro tec the welfare of the children. In the end 
neither job gets done satisfactorily. 

The adults can be, and are extremely vocal about their wants and rights. 

But who speaks for the children. Their needs and right to have a decent 
and sane childhood are usually overlooked in the system's mad rush to 
rehabilitate the adults. 

We foster parents try. Every one of my kids, ages 6 to 15 years, have 
had their own used bike which they helped pay for from their allowances and a 
chance at swimming and piano lessons if they want it. They maintain A or B 
averages in school and several have i perfect attendance record. They never 
had this where they came from. But they are sent back. 

I now have legal custody of two of my former foster kids and another one 
who comes back on weekends because their families said to me, "we can't take care 
of this kid, will you take him/her back." 

For me, this s~.ys it— the present weltare system doesn't work. 

We absolutely need much more emphasis on protecting these children and 
their futures. They are our future. 
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